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THE DUTCH AT HOME. 


UFFON said Holland was the lowest country of the globe, but he was 
mistaken. The greatest depression in the earth’s surface is found in the 
plains about the Dead Sea, thirteen hundred feet below the level of the Medi- 
terranean. Had he said the lowest in Europe, he would doubtless have been 
correct, as a large part of the land is thirty feet below the surrounding sea 
level, The greater portion of the coantry is composed of the mud of the 
Rhine, as the soil of Egypt has been formed from the deposits of the Nile. 
What has net come from the many-mouthed Rhine is the gift of the sea. Hol- 
land dikes against the sea from without and the rivers from within, and these 
streams present the same difficulty as the Mississippi—the gradual rising of 
the bed from alluvial deposit, and the consequent necessity of additional diking. 
For a number of years the water of the rivers, like a wild beast in leash, has 
been led to the sea by embankment, but this does not always prove sufficient. 
There are French scientists who have a theory that Holland is gradually and 
continually sinking, and will ultimately disappear. This opinion rests on re- 
searches made at three separate points of the country, which show, according 
to these geologists, that the level has undergone considerable depression. The 
process is so slow, however, should the theory prove true, that the inhabitants 
of the present and following centuries will hardly be disturbed. There is an 
old legendary prophecy of like tenor hovering about the fishermen’s villages 
on the coasts, that the sea will one day take back what was once taken from it. 
But before such a submersion takes place, the ingenuity of man may doubtless 
be relied on for finding some means of averting the disaster of Atlantis. 
Climate, food, mode of life—leaving morbid phenomena aside—have their 
influence here as elsewhere. The warm, dry climate of Egypt, with its sober 
aliment, furnishes the hard, dry flesh of donkeys, camels, and Arabs. ‘The 
rank grasses of Texas render the meat of the cattle coarse and stringy; the fine 
herbs and delicate grasses on the borders of the sea give that finely-libred, salt- 
flavored mutton so much in favor in England and Wales. The texture and 
taste of the meat of mountain-fed animals are known to be different from those 
of the valleys. The physical effects of food and climate are thus seen wher- 
ever one turns, and must necessarily affect the mind as well; how fur and in 
what way, becomes a subject of speculation, since the machinery of the mind 
may not be looked into like that of the body. That certain climates and nour- 
ishment produce a higher order of mind than others, is doubtless true; but to 
lay down « rule as to where and how it shall be done, is to enter on a field of in- 
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quiry but poorly defined. The best that can be done is to present some of the 
man’s Characteristics, and accept his story as told in history. 

Without attempting to decide whether the man of the mountains of Switz- 
erland has more mental power than he of the lowlands of Holland, one can 
see that they each have characteristics good and bad. The man of the moun- 
tains has agility, quickness, keenness of sight, and subtlety of hearing. To 
jump from crag to crag and climb the rugged hills, requires a good eye and a 
nimble foot. It is his habit to stand upon commanding eminences, and with 
wide range of vision sweep the valleys like an eagle from his eyrie. 

The hill man always feels a gentle exhilaration and self-satisfaction when 
perched above the majority of his fellows, though it only be on the top of an om- 
Vibus. This survey from lofty peaks to inferior lands and things doubtless de- 
velops that love of freedom and spirit of manhood identified with the person- 
ilities of Tell of Switzerland and Ilofer of the Tyrol. The looking down upon 
things is a subtle influence, and one from which the inhabitants of flat coun- 
tries only are free. People go to the top of St. Paul’s in London or the Capitol 
in Washington for the view, and part of its pleasure is in looking down and 
unconsciously making comparisons between their own grand elevation and the 
inferiority of everything crawling beneath. 

This is clearly an attribute of the hill man. The Dutchman is inaccessible to 
it; heights do not furnish him with an agreeable sensation. He has range of 
vision at home, but it is ona great monotonous level. Here there are no crags 
to jump, and his foot goes heavily and clumsily down to the soil. There are 
no rugged mountain sides with loose stones to climb over, and his legs move 
heavily over the saturated grass. There are no impending avalanches or top- 
pling stones to be noted with keen sight, and his lacklustre eye looks out ha- 
ziiy over a broad expanse of foggy atmosphere, with never a single flash to re- 
lieve the monotony of expression. There is no agility here, for there is noth- 
ing in the daily habits of life which requires it. The rarefied air of the altitude 
stimulates the mountaineer to alacrity of movement and speech; the dense air 
of the lowlands tones man down into harmony with surrounding nature, where 
all moves slowly. 

The slushy alluvium of the Netherlands produces richly and quickly of 
grass-fibred plants, grasses, and trees, which furnish the nation with food. This 
goes to make up the flesh of man and animals. From this food comes their 
blood and vitality, of a kind not found elsewhere—the soil products being par- 
ticular to Holland. This gives them their lymphatic temperament; their blood 
rich in fat or its elements; their broad, thick hands, with spatula-shaped tin- 
gers, and their great flat feet. Add to the effect of food and drink the general 
moisture, flatness, frequent rains, water on every side in rivers, lakes, canals, 
and the sea, and we have the result in the duffy cellular tissues found in both 
min and animal, 

A warm, dry climate increases sensibility, and predisposes to such traits of 
character as revenge, thoughtlessness, inconstancy, enthusiasm, and the like; 
while the cold, wet climate produces the opposite. The people of the Nether- 
lands are made for good government, as those of southern climates are born to 
irregular rule and more or less anarchy. One of the strongest forces in ilol- 
land is the love of truth; it has almost banished crime, for there is less here 
than in any other country of the world. Truth abides in other lands, but here 


is his headquarters in the midst of fog, rain, and snow, bivouacked behind such 


guards aud sentinels as prudence, taciturnity, and justice. 
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There was a time when the muscle of these people was firmer and the heart 
Was stouter—in the prime of their nationhood, when they defended themselves 
against the hosts frou beyond the Pyrenees as well as the fire in the rear from 
the ever aggressive sea. They were heroic when they opened the sluice gates 
and let in the enemy that it had been the labor of their lives to keep at bay, to 
drown the Spaniards out; for in doing it they inflicted a grievous injury on 
themselves, like a captain blowing up the ship to free himself from enemies, 
he taking his chances for life with the rest. On the nation’s roll of honor are 
feats and names that will never be forgotten, and close behind the great: cap- 
tains stood the rank and file, ready to back them in their boldest ventures. 
Even the women, inspired by patriotism, became disciplined and determined 
soldiers. ‘Tradition says that one devoted wife, besieged with her husband in 
their castle, and on the point of surrendering, stipulated with the conquerors 
before letting down the drawbridge, that she was to be allowed to pass out un- 
molested, with all she could carry in the way of valuables; this was granted, 
when to the astonishment of the victors she appeared with her husband on her 
back. A burgomaster—Van der Werf—in the public square of besieged Ley- 
den, in reply to the supplications of his people to surrender, answered with 
stout heart, I have sworn to defend this city, and with God’s help I mean to 
do it; if my body can satisfy your hunger, take it and divide among you, but 
expect no surrender as long as Lam alive.” Through all their disasters they 
believed in God. Under the axe and tied to the stake they kept the faith. This 
training, moral and physical, made them strong and fearless, and history tells 


, 


of few more valiant peoples than they. But nations, like individuals, wear 


out. Itis a universal law of nature: the flower buds, blooms, and dies: the 
oak, sprung from an acorn, towers in pride and strength its allotted time, and 
decays. 

The evidences of national decadence are manifest in the different branches 
of industry, art, and science, In the sixteenth century Holland led the world 
in the herring fisheries. The port of Vlaardingen, which once fitted out yearly 
nearly three hundred ships for this purpose, now sends barely sixty. The 
grass covers the place where formerly stood the port of Enkhuizen, which sent 
out one hundred and forty boats flanked by twenty ships of war. The whale 
fishery no longer exists; the Government endeavored to revive it by offer- 
ing prizes, but without result. In Friesland, the country of the whale fishers, 
the pursuit is only a memory. As the nation became rich its capital be- 
came timid. The worship of material interests for the last two centuries has 
almost strangled poetry and art. Erasmus once had the world for a listener in 
theology and general science. Grotius laid down the law concerning the rights 
of nations on land and sea. The stadtholders were statesmen whose opinions 
had weight in the councils of Europe. The history of the past has many illus- 
trious names: members of the house of Orange; Barneveldt, the leader of the 
Remonstrants; De Witt, De Ruyter, and Van Tromp, the great sea captains ; 
Temminck and Spinoza, the savants; Van ilooft, Van Vondel, and Bilderdyk, 
the poets; Panl Potter and Rembrandt, the painters—names taken at random 
from the distinguished roll. 

To think of De Ruyter burning the shipping of Sheerness and Chatham and 
blockading London, and to look on such a picture as the cattle group of Paul 
Potter or that powerful dissecting scene of Rembrandt, and then compare this 
work with what is doing to-day, is to become at once convinced of national de- 
cadence. A heavy roller of mediocrity seems to have passed over the people 
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and reduced all men to an intellectual level. Only one man stands a head 
talier than the rest in latter days, as if by exception to prove the rule—a freak 
of nature. This man is Johannes Rudolph Thorbecke, recently dead, and 
even he had not the traits of his race. He was tall, thin, long-necked, square- 
headed, and possessed of a German cast of mind. He was the disturbing ele- 
ment in the political history of his time, and even his agitation did not much 
more than ripple the general stagnancy, according to foreign eyes; but to 
Dutchmen it was a tempest. Ministers had jogged on in an easy well-worn 
track in the interests of themselves and the aristocracy, when the new man 
made the way thorny with question and criticism. The King derisively called 
him “the school-teacher ”"—he was professor in a university—and vowed his 
political extermination. Such opposition destroys the ordinary man, but makes 
the gifted one, and it made Thorbecke. In the Chamber, the mild, easy-going 
members of the opposition took heart and gathered around this unique pro- 
fessor, who thus fortified upset several ministries, to the disgust of King and no- 
bles. He forced the King to apply to him to form a cabinet, and one can fancy 
what a bitter pill this must have been to the Orange lip. No man knows his 
strength until he measures himself with ethers, and before long Thorbecke 
discovered that he had to do with bureaucrats only, who out of their routine 
grooves and pigeonholes were very ordinary men. After years of discussion 
he induced the two Chambers and the King to accept the revised and changed 
constitution under which they now live. No one ever exercised the influence 
which he did in the lower Chamber. The throne people disliked him and 
thwarted him whenever they could by intrigue; there could be no sympathy 
between them, for he was born outside of the barriers of the faubourg Saint 
Germain of the Hague, and his exercise of power was a sharp blow to the 
prestige of caste. He spoke with a force and eloquence that would have at- 
tracted general attention on a more extended field; Palmerston said the coun- 
try was too small for him. This wet little nation was the bushel that hid his 
light, and beyond political circles he is little known. But to write of Holland 
of to-day without speaking of ‘Thorbecke would be like describing France with- 
out referring to Thiers. He is the last of the Dutch statesmen, as Bilderdyk 
was the last of the poets. 

The street life of Rotterdam is seen perhaps better on the Boompjes (little 
trees) than elsewhere. This is the wharf street on the river Maas, and pre- 
sents the striking feature of order and cleanliness, although the greater part 
of the nation’s shipping is done here. On the edge of the dock, as far as it ex- 
tends, is the row of trees from which the thoroughfare takes its name. The trees 
are no longer little, but the name would doubtless remain though they reached 
the size of some of California’s giants, owing to the Dutchman’s aversion 
to change. This row of trees, with their boughs reaching out to the line of 
docked ships, is another particular feature, and furnishes the instructive 
lesson that commerce and nature may go hand in hand. The view offers a 
series of lines: first, the long row of tall houses, with counting-house base- 
ments and little mirrors attached to the outside of second-story windows; sec- 
ond, the broad ribbon of street; third, the regularly trimmed foliage; and last, 
the haze of spars, masts, and tackling at the water’s edge; the whole offering 
that perspective which Dutch painters never tire of painting. Out on the 
sluggish Maas are lubberly luggers, skiffs, steam-tugs, and the Rhine and 
London steamers. 

The Boompjes, at almost any hour of the day, furnishes Dutch characteristics. 
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Dogs hitched underneath milk wagons containing orass cans of burnished 
brightness; also attached to fish wagons in the same manner. Ilere there 
seems to be an abuse of confidence, as they are frequently incited to pull by 
word and gesture to make them believe that it is play instead of work; and 
thus deluded, wagging their tails and joyously barking, they pull with renewed 
vigor. Ilere and there a group of she-asses stopping to be milked for the sick; 
their unpalatable milk being a popular prescription of Dutch doctors for many 
bodily ills. Horses pulling primitive sledges loaded with merchandise to and 
from the ships, the sledge bearing a keg of running water, so perforated as to 
let the water fall under the runners and cause them to slip more easily over 
the stones. An old vender under the trees selling from her stand articles of 
general consumption among the lower classes, such as great cucumber pickles, 
dried herrings, hard-boiled eggs, gingerbread without sweetening, ‘ black 
bread *—of a deep blackish brown and of a not unpleasant taste-—and slabs of 
native cheese, the ‘“‘death’s head.” Women pass with shining gold plates on 
the top of the head, suggestive of a warrior’s helmet, and gold corkscrew 
spirals pointing forward from the temple on each side of the head like horns, 
the savings of a lifetime being often lodged in these ornaments. Maid-ser- 
rants in what may regarded as almost their uniform—a white ruffled cap, a sort 
of calico jacket or blouse, a check apron, black skirt reaching nearly to the 
ankle, white stockings, and thick carpet slippers. Women of the country, and 
of the lower class of the town, in great wooden shoes, giving out a clattering, 
cloggy sound as they walk. The pursy man of the counting-house and the 
staid clerk, never in haste, and always equipped with pipe or cigar. An occa- 
sional “ Liplap ” 
entage—of unmistakable race characteristics. At these docks the London steamer 
is emptied of her passengers, and soon after she touches the wharf the sandy- 
whiskered man, with red book and umbrella in hand, and portable bath-tub 
following. pervades the thoroughfare, exhibiting in every word and action his 
irrepressible nationality. Here are moored one or two of the little steamers 


—the name given to the offspring of Dutch and Javanese par- 


which ply up and down the canals and coast, steered at the stern with not an 
upright, but a horizontal wheel, which is turned by a steersman who sits to his 
work and smokes his pipe. Some of them are smaller than the old American 
canal packet, and mostly ornamented at the prow with a crudely carved figure- 
head of a woman gayly painted, and at the poop with a pot or two of flowers, 
Sheep and calves are crowded forward and a dozen passengers fill the little 
cabin aft, and the craft is kept clean whatever the cargo may be, with that clean- 
liness which has always characterized this people. The manner of getting 
these large calves—the Dutchman does not use veal until it is well grown— 
aboard the boat is unique. A rope is adjusted behind the budding horns, and 
the knot made under the jaw so that the strain may fall here; thus attached, 
the calf is hoisted by pulley from the dock to the deck and vice versa, 
The operation looks cruel, but in reality is not, when confined to animals that 
are small. 

On this thoroughfare the young Dutchman with aspirations toward the 
beautiful takes his afternoon promenade on his way to the park. From nine to 
two he sits at desk engaged in the realistic work of making figures, and then 
meanders parkward to sit and drink a bitter and schnapps combination called 
‘-excelsior.” Naturally, the young woman with esthetic promptings also 
moves by these boxes and coffee sacks to the same destination, to be admired 
and saluted by the young man. They keep asunder in this walk; should they 


, 
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go together, it becomes the talk of the town, and indicates a settled resolution 
toward matrimony. As to form and fashion, these are indeed indistinet reflec- 
tions of London and Paris; but every man may not be a swell of Rotten Row, 
nor every woman an élégante of the Bois de Boulogne. 

Out of Amsterdam and Rotterdam, 4 Sunday calm hangs over the land. 
In a town as large as Delft the grass grows in the streets; no noise save the 
oceasional creaking of a drawbridge which spans the canal. Old men in black 
velvet skull caps and women with knitting sit at the doors and windows to 
note the lightest movement in the inertia. Boys and girls are quiet and old- 
fashioned in their play; the yell and jump of the American boy would amaze 
them. A horse attached to a canal boat creeps at a mile an hour; in the dis- 
tance a windmill flaps its great wings lazily in the still air. In a neighboring 
tree, high perched, or on xn old housetop, the sacred bird of Holland sits on 
its nest—the stork, which brings prosperity with its presence, and returns after 
its southern summer tour with unfailing fidelity to the same nest. The light 
smoke of the peat fire curls slowly away from the old gable-fronting houses, 
emitting that peculiar odor so dear to the native nostrils. There is no misery 
in sight, tears, nor cry of suffering, but quiet animal contentment. No ex- 
uberant delight, quick glance, nor ready word of repartee. Little speech 
and action, but much eating, drinking, and smoking. Heavy words and ges- 
tures without grace. One feels like catching one of these lumps by the shoulders 
to shake him out of his phlegm, to ery out to him that his house is on fire or 
the water has burst through the dike. 

The long, the thin, and the graceful are not of Holland. Here reign the 
thick, the fat, and the awkward. This is the soil of web-foot and waddle. 
Don Quixote never walked this land save as a stranger and analien; but Sancho 
Panza in physical form, though not in character, would have found himself 
sunong his fellows. Diana never hunted over these spongy meadows; this is 
the home of the supplanted cupbearer of the gods, and her painter, Rubens, 
has portrayed her opulent charms on canvas that will live longer than Holland. 
Here no serpént-like form, no wing-footed Terpsichore; but people with blunt 
minds and blunt bodies. 

It is difficult to conceive that this man’s ancestor rose to enthusiasm in the 
age of Tulips. that he reached heroic resolve in the days of Spanish invasion. 
Age has wonderfully changed him. Race has its youth and prime, and he has 
passed through both. Let others in their turn fight for religion, country, and 
conquest; he has done his share of it in his day, and now craves nothing but 
repose a.id the peaceful joys of conscious senility. The individual is seen in 
the nation. It still shows its teeth to Belgium in the continuous squabbles over 
the water ways which lie between the two countries ; but when a powerful neigh- 
bor invades its rights there is absence of growl and a suppliant attitude to an- 
other powerful neighbor to interpose and protect from the impending danger. 
Its affairs, to a certain extent, are arranged by the great powers of Europe; 
and so its opinions and actions are of second hand. No idea is initiated in 
polities; no lofty theories in the government, The most prominent feature in 


polities is a material conservatism—a desire to hold on to what is got and ran 
no risks; to bend under a strong foreign hand without resenting; to receive 


the blow if the loot is thereby made safe. 

In the general senility one looks in vain for boldness, dash, and invention. 
A chubby child is born, follows a predestined calling, is married and becomes 
the author of a numerous following, and sinks into a saturated tomb without 
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enriching the world with an idea. The emotional feature is erased from 
life’s programme. There is but little trouble here, and the mildest and slow- 
est kind of intellectual friction. The prize of a nature to incite to mental 
activity is a sack of coffee or a pipe of gin. No leaping pulse, throbbing 
brain, nor palpitating heart here. No ascending to lofty heights nor de- 
scending to wicked depths; no psychological events which raise men to heaven 
or drive them to despair. No enthusiasts, no suicides; in a word, no impulse. 
To barter, be shrewd but just; to faithfully fulfil every obligation in trade, 
enjoy domestic peace, and accumulate money; this is the round of the man’s 


existence, 

The foreigner sees in the Dutch mind but few signs of original thought. 
He thinks, when he has talked through the local platitudes, that he has only 
gotten through the upper strata, but soon finds that there is no other. To the 
mind of England and America, always travelling in other countries for dis- 
covery or propagandism, such a state is diflicult to conceive. The eternal 


spectacle of grubbing for money, of surrounding one’s self with the needs of 
material life, becomes wearisome. The instinct of the animal teaches it to do 
as much. There is no divergence from the fearful monotony of this round in 
the mill; it begins in early youth andends at the grave. Impulse does not 
drive to the commission of crime or the performance of noble deeds. The 
Hollander does not lie, steal, nor assault his fellows; he obeys the laws and 
maintains the government faithfully. He has few positive vices, but his vir- 
tues are negative. There is but little sympathy or brotherhood with the rest 
of the world. He is indifferent to most of what passes outside of his own 
boundaries, and does not feel the intellectual currents which are coursing 
over the world on all sides of him. The American, familiar with foreign 
events and almost feeling every political throb in remotest parts of the world, 
is in striking contrast. 

There are two classes in this kingdom, the nobility and the commonalty, 
as in other monarchies. The commonalty reaches its highest expression 
through commerce at Amsterdam and Rotterdam, and the nobility through 
politics at the Hague. Thus the aristocrat rules at the Hague, and the 
commoner is king at the two chief cities of trade. The foundation of the 
nation was laid by commerce and was built up by it, and yet the ruling 
class despise that which made them what they are and still upholds them. 
Commerce in the Hague is the cholera, to be avoided by all under pain 
of social death. Ile who is born behind the counter may not jump over 
it; however willing, he is held back by the strong arm of custom. Ile who 
writes in the, ledger may never have his name written in the * Almanach 
de Gotha,” in the company of Jonkheers and Graafs. He who grows up in 
sight of the palace must never turn his eyes away from it. The little baronet, 
niched in a government place in the capital with a salary of a few hundred 
dollars a year, looks down on the great merchant of Rotterdam and calls him 
“canaille.” Stung to reprisal, the merchant calls the little baronet a * proud 
and poor do-nothing,” which is mild in comparison, showing that the man of 
the ledger partially accepts the situation. Thus Amsterdam and Rotterdam 
eat much of humble-pie which is thrown to them from political headquarters, 
and yet they are the two giants who carry the nation on their shoulders. The 
aristocracy in turning its back on commerce is apparently unconscious of the 
illogicalness as wellas the ingratitude of the act. Were their opinions changed 
to actions, values, national and private, would fall fifty per cent. But here 
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the doctrine of compensation comes in, and prevents the noble from ruining 
the country, by implanting the love of gain in the Dutch as a nation, which 
is tenfold stronger than any aristocratic opinion. Thus the buyer and seller 
of colonial productions may love the King and his entourage, but he loves 
florins more. ‘The King and kinglets despise him for his money-grubbing, and 
their contumely appears to be received with but mild protest. The subject's 
head is clear in a bargain, but he does not seem to understand the strength of 
his position before his masters—that it is he who puts food into their mouths, 
clothes on their backs, arms in their hands; in short, that it is he who keeps 
up the repairs of the ship of state, mans her, points the compass, finds even 
the best water to sail in, while the helmsman does nothing but hold his wheel 


in one way—the old and traditional. 

Royalty is far off, and has a theatrical effect on the subject. He is not per- 
mitted to approach near enough to see the pulleys, ropes, and daub scenes; to 
him the rouge is the bloom of nature, the loyal and royal gags are real, the 
earefully prepared coups are spontaneous. Ue is of the best material for a 
monarchy—the reverent, unquestioning admirer of a personal tradition, free 


from turbulence, crime, and criticism. 

The workshop of the nation is thousands of miles away in the colony of 
Java, where the bees toil to make honey for themselves as well as the drones 
in Holland. The arterial blood beats with something like vigor in the colony, 
and passes into stagnating veins in the motherland. Cuba is a constant source 
of trouble to Spain; tyranny and consequent revolution are chronic, and there 
is ever present danger of the island slipping from the governing hand. Java 
is peaceful, industrious, profitable, and likes her master; showing the differ- 
ence between the two nations as colonizers. Holland in this respect is equal 
to England. 

The adventurous Dutchman in early life goes to Java, where he patiently 
remains fifteen or twenty years, makes his fortune, hands over his sugar mill 
and coffee plantation to son or nephew, and returns to the country of levels, 
water, and windmills, to spend the remainder of his life. Under similar cir- 
cumstances an Anglo-Saxon would buy a villa on Lake Como, a shooting box 
in Scotland, or a chateau in the south of France, with winter quarters in Rome, 
London, or Paris. The Dutchman prefers to pitch his home in sogev acres of 
motherland, in the midst of fog and rain. [lis eye wanders peacefully over the 
expanse of green and water, without craving anything more. The rains flood 
the land as far as the eye can reach, and he views it with the happiness of the 
turtle. His boot sinks deep into the saturated grass, and he has the air of one 
who walks over the sod of a compact lawn. To watch the rich vegetation 
growing out of the greasy, porous soil, the grazing of the plump sheep and the 
great black beeves, and the spiral smoke of his pipe—this is the cup of pleasure 
full to the brim. The tropical riches of the hills and valleys of Java become a 
vague dream; here the Spanish castle has been reached. The Javiunese life 
was probationary; this is the realization—the house with a canal dag around 
it, a garden teeming with vegetation, a drawbridge with an arch bearing 2 
Biblical inscription or a Hollandie proverb. Here is abounding platitude of 
soil and speech; here is happiness. 

The soggy lethargy is the Dutchman’s buckler. A shrewd Yankee invades 
the kingdom with a * patent,” selects his man, and talks to him with his habit- 
ual clearness and vivacity for several half hours. The article ix good, labor- 


g, and such as the native sheuld have. Why does he not 


saving, money-making, 
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take it? With dull, impassive expression he replies that he does not want it. 
The New Englander tries to make an impression on other minds, but without 
effect; then he hastily packs his trunk and leaves for other fields. This is the 
fate of an aggressive nature on Dutch soil, and the Yankee does not abide. 
Let the invention or improvement be what it may, “he does not want it.” It 
is the Hollandic * non possumus.” 

In the canals, which are drains as well as public highways, no dredge boats 
are used for keeping the depth requisite for navigation, but the mud is pulled 
up by hand in leather pouches attached to long poles. I spoke to a burgomas- 
ter of the saving of time and money, and the greater efficiency there would be 
in using the steam dredge for this purpose. * Then what would become of our 
laboring men?” answered he. “ They would be thrown out of employment and 
would become a charge to the community.” 

They are less susceptible to exterior influences than any other people in 
Europe. Witness the old-fashioned Dutch lugger, which is still constructed as 
in ancient days, regardless of all the improvements which have been made in 
ship-building in England and America. In appropriating the improvements 
of other countries, Belgium is much in advance of Holland, The “bird in 
hand” is the puissant proverb of the Netherlands, to the exchusion of that 
“nothing risk, nothing gain,” which finds its home on American soil. 

The tendency to material conservatism is seen in most of the proverbs and 
sayings. Beler butik geborsten dan goede spijs verloren—better stomach burst 
than good victuals spoil. Love others well, but love thyself most; give good 


for good, but not to thine own cost. Als de buik zat is, is*t harte vrolijk— 


when the stomach is full the heart is glad. Blossoms are not fruits. Eat 
bread that’s light, and cheese by weight. Bird never flew so high but it had 
to come to earth for food. A brilliant daughter makes a brittle wife. A. 
guest, like a fish, hath a bad odor the third day. A house full of daughters is 
a cellar full of sour beer. 

This is enke and ale wisdom; it runs through most of their dicta, and is a 
wet blanket on poetical or original aspiration; it betrays everywhere that 
eternal spirit of animal contentment, unattended with risks or shocks, which 
holds the Dutchman as a pile holds his native soil to the solid substrata. In 
this proverbial wisdom is also found a high regard for simplicity and general 
honesty, and an antipathy to shams, subterfuge, and shuffling; a love of peace 
and good nature, and an aversion to quarrel and reyenge. Loving money, the 
Dutchman is industrious and prudent; loving pleasures of the lower senses, un- 
checked by natural refinement, he is not fastidious. Thus fixing one promi- 
nent trait, we are always sure of finding with it a family group of others which 
form its natural complement. 

The snow scenes of Holland are familiar to amateurs of pictures and en- 
gravings. When the winter is cold enough to seal up the water and stop nav- 
igation—and consequently business—the people go on the ice which every- 
where abounds, and give themselves up to enjoyment. Booths are erected; ice- 
boats like great birds fly over the misty white surface, with the rumbling noise 
of a giant pheasant. Men, women, and children, on their long skates—those 
of the adult being two feet long—swarm in every direction. The popular cus- 
tom is to catch hands one behind the other, and thus form a line of a dozen 
whose undulating movement in the distance, sharply defined on the frosty ice, 
looks like a great black serpent. But the skilful skater who cuts the outside 
edge does not join these strings. The ordinary skater may be said to be gre- 
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garious, while the expert is solitary. Occasionally one sees a man, awkward 
and loutish afoot, transformed by the power of skates into a being of some 
lightness and grace. The best skaters excel in straightforward speed, but are 
behind the Americans in grace, agility, and towr de force. While I was on one 
of the lakes an American appeared on his short skates, cut his name on the 
ice, made figures, swooped down under full speed and came to a sudden stop, 
spun around like a teetotum, jumped, and did various manceuvres, which at- 
tracted «a crowd of one or two thousand spectators, who looked on the perform- 
ance with wonder. ‘They had never seen such a swift, agile, graceful skater. 

Frequently a half dozen young men and women take hold of a rod long 
enough to accommodate all, the best skaters in front and the poorest in the 
rear, and skate in this way, the pole serving as a balance to those of unsteady 
feet. When they all come down together, as they occasionally do, it is natur- 


ally the cause of much merriment. 


The happiest of Jan’s courting days are on the ice. The cold air and ex- 
hilaration of the exercise elevate him somewhat above his natural lethargy. 
Hand in hand, he and the young woman meander lovingly over the congealed 
water, once in a while tumble down together—perhaps through the machina- 
tious of Jan—give themselves over to Homeric laughter at the sprawl, and, 
when tired of these idyllic wanderings over the field of ice, repair to one of the 


[Nov. 


booths and refresh themselves with coffee and heavy doughnuts reeking in fat, 


these mayhap flanked with hard-boiled eggs. To this wooer there are few 
more joyous combinations than love and doughnuts. The dabs of dough are 


fried before the eyes of the couple and whipped up with despatch. 


As soon as a comely young woman appears on the ice, not unfrequently a 
lively competition ensues among the young men for the honor of putting on 
her skates, as such service is usually rewarded with a kiss if the skate-adjuster 
has the temerity to insist on it. Then is there giggle and blush, and a some- 


what weak defence. 


Mothers who have got beyond their skating days sit on chairs provided for 
the purpose, their feet resting on a vuur-stoof—tire-stove—being a square box 
into which an earthen pan of hot embers is introduced. Here from their seats 
they encourage their chubby offspring in their first efforts on the slippery 
steel. In the booths no restriction is placed on the sale of gin, which is cheap 


and pure; and either through great capacity or reasonable modera 
little downright drunkenness, although a good deal of mellowness 
be attributed to other than natural influences. One recognizes in 
clients of the gin venders the frowsy, red-nosed fellows, whom 
Teniers has made us familiar with. 

Everybody can skate unless incapacitated by age or infirmity. 


tion, there is 
which must 
some of the 
the brush of 


The Frisians 


from the north are the best, especially the women, many-of whom are swift 
and graceful, the effect heightened by their bright head-plates, which flash be- 


fore the eye like a gleam of gold. On moonlight nights the ska 
continued; candles are lighted in the booths, and one sees the old 
effects on groups ef Dutch faces which Gerard Douw painted with 


ting is often 
candle-light 
such power. 


Every country has its skeleton; in South America, earthquakes; in Louisi- 


ana, yellow fever; in Italy, Vesuvius; and in Holland it is water 


. The giant 


ocean leans against the land with all his might. The Zuyder Zee was once 


dry land, and the gulf of Dollart once had forty-four villages whe 
now heaves and swells over the ground. At one inundation of 


Zee eighty thousand souls were engulfed. These floods are rarer 
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to superior science in the construction of dikes; for in one thing—to give 
Dutchmen their due—the management of water, they excel all other peoples. 
To construct the magnilicent docks of Liverpool is only a question of money, 
for it is simply laying one stone on top of another; but to construct a barricade 
#gainst the sea, with a comparatively insignificant amount of money, along an 
extended line of coast on the south, west, and north, requires both patience 
and ingenuity. The reed is a frail thing to lean upon, but Holland does it, and 
the reed saves her. The switch is nothing of itself, but bound together with 
its fellows, it becomes the bulwark of conservation. The sea is a sapper who 
lubors day and night to work his way into the dikes, and these switches bun- 
dled together are thrust down at a certain angle at the edge, to intercept his 
operations. The cunning Dutchman here presses his enemy into his service, 
for the sea by the action of the waves throws up the sand against the bundles 
and into the interstices, making the whole stronger and more compact. The 
man behind these barricades of switch and sand was obliged to learn how to 
cope with the sea or die. Through lessons of disaster and his extraordinary 
patience at last he found a method, and to-day he stands with his foot on the 
vanquished. Not yet altogether vanquished, for on tempest nights the sea 
rises with an angry roar to resume the fight, and it requires all the Dutchmen’s 
vigilance and stubbornness to keer him from leaping the bulwarks and board- 
ing the country. 
ALBERT RHODES. 





HOPE, 


{ 7 HAT though to-day has slow and dreary dawning, 
W All chilled and whitened by December's storm ? 
I feel the pulses of appreaching summer 

Beneath the snow-drift beating fast and warm. 


And soon the honeyed blossom of the meadow 
Shall be again the wandering insect’s mark ; 

The woodland lake shall have its whispering sedges, 
The eve its glow-worm, and the heaven its lark. 


And I shall have thee,—thee,my own heart’s chosen, 
The bloom and musie of my earth and sky; 
Content I wait the rapture of thy coming, 
Nor snatch at barren pleasures fleeting by. 


Oh! happy lot is this the fates assign me! 
Not mine the part o’er loss and wrong to grieve! 
I see new joys forever hastening toward me, 
I sing through shade and sunshine, and believe, 
M. E. N. Watiueway. 
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KNEW I could not recover, but I did not think it would come so soon. 
They said I was unconscious after the fall, and so I was, I suppose; but 


there were dim intervals in which I knew them all passing around my bed, 
their voices very loud and near, but their faces and forms quite vague and far 


auwity. 

“Shall we telegraph Ned?” said my brother-in-law’s voice; I had been 
riding with him when fell. 

** Not yet,” said another voice. “It will soon all be over. There is no 
need to give him those hours of suspense.” 

« Then there is no hope, doctor?” 

“None. But for her fine vitality, she would have ceased to breathe hours 
ago. It is a sort of functional habit that keeps up this semblance of life. The 
great nerve-centres were paralyzed hours ago; with the shock, in fact.” 

Was he right? I seemed to be disengaging myself from something that 
had held me, and to be coming into another consciousness, looking down on my 
own self lying there. It was night, and the windows were all open, and a 
damp wind blowing the curtains far into the room. Mary and her husband and 
this other who was the doctor, all watching, waiting! Was that my hair cut off 
and lying on the table? Why did they? but it is no difference now. And 
Ned's ring on my finger, will they take that off too? Why don’t they cover 
my shoulder? Mary might Just then came a little sigh, a tired little sigh, 
and Mary hid her face. The doctor put my hand down gently and turned 
away. 

‘*She is gone,” he said. Then in a whisper to Chauncey, ‘“* Make Mrs. 
Lewis take some rest. She must not stay here. I will send.” 

Why should I wait any longer? Till they drew up the sheet over my face 
and left me lying there with the light burning low. Should I go with Mary 
into her room aud see her throw herself on the bed, and ery and ery? T could 
not comfort her; I wanted to be with Ned, to be with him before the news 
came, and when it should come. 

Is it far to Cambridge, and is there an ocean to cross? While I thought about 
it | was there. In Ned’s own room the door was open; somebody was saying 
good-night, some young professor, I think, and I waited till Ned should turn 
and come back to the table. Oh, my darling! How tired he was as he came 
slowly back and threw himself into his chair. Tired and discouraged, I could 
see. Oh, my darling! Iam here, lam here! Don't you know it, don’t you 
feel it? I waited a minute, looking down at him. He rested his head on his 
hand. 

“Ah, Nell, Nell! It's all vanity, but it brings me nearer to thee.” 

What was all vanity? The paper he held in his hand? I could follow his 
thoughts; indeed he spoke them aloud, 

* Stuff and nonsense, this paper of mine in the ‘Quarterly,’ except for the 
solid dollars. Seventy and eight hundred make eight hundred and seventy! 
Ah, Nell, my girl, you are a long way off!” 

And he threw the check on the table. What had he been doing? this 
seventy, was it his first harvest from another field? I was so delighted, I for- 
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got I was dead; for it was my pet plan to have him work in this way and let 
me take care of him for the rest. 

* A—long—way—olf,” he said with a yawn, slowly putting out his hand to 
the table for his pipe. 

Oh, my darling! Iam here, Iam here! Don’t you know it? Don’t you 
feel it? And I seemed to enfold him in myself and to kiss, kiss his forehead, 
He dropped the pipe and threw back his head. 

* Nell, I swear, at this minute you are thinking of me! Dancing, likely 
enough, with some honorable somebody, and wishing with all your heart it 
was Ned. My little girl! I shail have a Jetter to-morrow, but I think you 
sent me a minute ago a message across the wires!” 

Wouldn't he know me then, there in the very room with my cheek close to 
his? And the horrible thing that was coming to him to-morrow across the 
wires! My precious, look at me; know that I shall never leave thee now! 
and again I kissed his forehead. He passed his hand over it and looked up 
toward the ceiling with half-shut eyes. 

* What's the matter with me to-night? Iam shaken a little by this, Nell’s 
first triumph. The child knew better than I did what was good for me to do, 
I've a mind to spend it all ina cable despatch, a cable love-letter!” And he 
laughed a jarring laugh, it sounded to me. 

I had sent him a photograph in one of my letters, a stiff, dressed-up thing, 
taken in Piccadilly. Mary would have it so, in my dinner dress, only I had 
caught up a lace shaw] at the last moment, and thrown it over my head man- 
tilla fashion. This was in his breast-pocket with some worn-out letters; it was 
an old trick of his to carry them there till they fell to pieces. How vexed I 
was when I saw him take it out. The far-off doll I seemed to be, and this was 
what he thought of me now, dinner-parties and dances! Ah, so different from 
the real woman who sat at his feet unseen by him. 

‘*She is better than that,” he said very low, “and she will drop all the fine 
lady and come and sit down by this rusty old grate, if [bid her! Why did not 
I let her stay?” 

Ah, how it hurt!) I was aching with a divine impulse to speak, to make 
him hear me; but all was empty air and silence. Ned had shut his eyes, 
leaning over the photograph. Presently he opened them again, looked at it 
mistily for a moment, then put it hastily in his breast again and leaned back 
in his chair. 

« She—will come—when—I—send.” 

Asleep! O wretched Ned! When I had so much to tell him, so much 
comfort to give him; oh, you nauglitty, naughty Ned! Is this the way, sir, 
you do habitually? Sleep all night in your chair, with the gas blazing and the 
window blowing cold air on you, and the coal-gas choking in the grate. Ah, 
you need me here to take care of you all the time. When I saw your room 
last it was quite festive for a good-by lunch to me. There were flowers on the 
table, and everything was dusted! I scolded you for your extravagance with 
the hock and the pdleé. 

What is this I see on the table? You have been making another feast, 


with your professor. Rye bread and a horrible little mustard-pot, sticky and 


brown! Tall, straight glasses with dried froth on them, and this squat bottle 
that I have seen before! But this plate of cheese with eyes in it! Oh, Ned, 
Ned! If this comes of being alone! 

And yet hew could I help it? 1 could not stay in Cambridge with nobody to 
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tuke care of me but my fiancé over the way. Chauncey and Mary would go 
abroad and shut up their house. And Ned would not be married until he had, 
as he said, half as much money as I had coming in each year! If I gave my- 
self to him, and he didn’t hesitate to take me, why need my money make any 
difference? Sucha foolish boy! Only a tutor, he said—so absurdly proud! As 
if I wanted to go to Europe! It was an old story to me, and I eried and beg- 
ged that he would let me stay with him; he was almost shaken, then. 

But Mary came in and said that I was wretched—of course I was, with fret- 
ting—and that I needed the sea air and Torquay and nonsense! When [didn't 
need anything but to be with my dear boy, and [said so. But Ned got up and 
walked the floor and said I ought to go, and that was fiat, I knew. 

At the last minute I wanted to send my trunks to his room instead of the 
depot, and to slip away from them all; and to wait in his room till he came 
home to dinner, and say, ** They've gone, Ned; we'll have to be married now.” 
But I could not slip away from him, and he went to New York to see us off, so 
there was an end of it. But I know he has suffered more than I, for he was 
in the wrong. He put me away from him all for pride, and how he will know 
that to-morrow. 

IIow sound he sleeps. Tis face is very tired and alittle sad. IT wonder if 
that old army-coat is warm enough. Dear old army-coat! I hope it will 
never wear out. Where is my afghan, my pretty afghan with the rose-buds? 
On the sofa, under that pile of theme-books and newspapers and a great dic- 
tionary—just the things cleared off from the table to make room for the lunch. 

Still, if he cannot feel that [am here, why should [ want him to know it in 
material fashion? In any fashion, O Ned, dear Ned! deaf and blind and 
groping as you are. But he will know it to-morrow. ITLe will stretch out his 
arms lovingly and clasp me; he will surely know that I am here. 

To-morrow! It is to-morrow. “The gray light is coming in through the 
windows and the air blows fresh and cool. ‘There is a faint twitter in the tree 
outside, and in the house are signs of morning, unbolting and banging of 
shutters and rattling of coals. 

Where is that ** message,” and why doesn’t it come? To wake him? Oh! 
cruel, cruel! Let him breathe a few happy minutes yet. Let him waken 
to— 

Yes, I thought so: the Irish girl with the coal-scuttle to make up the fire, 
pushing the chair aside, knocking dewn the poker, and at the frightful crash 
Ned opens his eyes. 

* Bless me, is it morning?” And before the astonished handmaid is well 
aware of the chair’s occupant, he has retreated into his bedroom and shut the 
door. 

“And the gas birnin’ all night, too! And the mess the table’s in! Sure I 
wish Mr. Edurd ’ud get married and have some wan to look after ’um.” 

And she too retires, carrying off the tray. 

There’s the boy at last, whistling as he comes round the corner! One, two, 
three yellow envelopes. A parley at the gate, the girl sweeping the little 
path that leads to it. Now they will come up stairs. How dreadful to pay 
for such news! 

But she does not come up stairs; she opens an old portemonnaie and pays 
the boy. He goes whistling out of the gate. Oh, my message, where are you? 
Resting onthe fence, where a chance wind may blow you away. 

The sweeping done, she stands a minute looking up and down the street, 
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then takes the envelope and comes up stairs. She does not knock, she comes 
in very softly. She knows Ned hada poor night of it. She will not disturb 
him, but very gently she lays it on the table. Life and death in that yellow 
envelope, and Ned asleep the other side of the door. 

If I could tear it open to see what they say to soften it; if I could! But I 
cannot touch it, I can only bend over it and ache, so! 

The clock on the mantel has stopped. I cannot tell how long it was, but at 


last the door opened and out he came! Strong and happy with the new morn- 
ing. Brushing a speck of dust from his shoulder, with his head turned away 
from the telegram and me. Oh, Ned! look, look here! 

I gave him that little mirror, set in steel, that stands on the mantel-shelf— 
gave it to him to keep for me. Is that any reason he should look into it now, 
and pull, pull his brown moustache, whistling softly? Oh! his heart is light 
this morning. 

This yellow envelope, Ned, lying here waiting! Ah, he turns, he sees it, 
he darts on it. His breath comes fast, and he ean hardly tear it open in his 
hurry. What have they said about me? 

** Helen was thrown from her horse yesterday, on the Croydon road. Some children 
had a bonfire. The horse started suddenly and threw her. She was stunned and never 
spoke afterwards, She died at twenty minutes past twelve, midnight. The doctor thinks 
she did not suffer any. 

Cuauncey Lewis. 

I have been with him ever since; of weeks and months I cannot now take 
note. 

On that dreadful morning when the news came, he leaned over the paper 
still, after he had read it, and turned it about in his hand. I think he was 
stunned, too; his eyes had no consciousness in them of anything around. Then 
he threw himself upon the sofa and grovelled there. He seemed crushed 
down and writhing, and hid his face in the cushion, but uttered no sound. He 
shut me out—me in the spirit standing there; he would not admit a spiritual 
thought; but down in his heart was a dull red fire of rage—yes, rage, at fate, 
at God, at himself! 

Then came a ery, “Oh! to hold her, to clasp her close!" And there rose 
up such a longing in him to put his arms around me, that if I could have come 
to him for one minute in my own likeness, could have given him my lips to kiss 
and my hand to hold, IT would have been willing to suffer fora thousand yeurs, 

Suffer? Do you think we do not suffer, we who are dead? Not to come to 
you when youcall; not to give you kiss for kiss; to seem only empty air to your 
heart’s longing! O God! you will know when you are dead, you who love! 

sut he did know it, he did feel it for just a fleeting moment, that I was there, 
close to his cheek and lying on his breast. He did know and feel it, fora 
divine smile lighted up his face and a look of sweet content. * Nelly, dar- 


ling, you are here.” 


His soul in that one instant’s pause had broken throngh 
the bonds of flesh, and held mine, and was conscious of it. Then he seemed to 
drift back suddenly into his grosser sense again, to unclasp me and lec me go, 

Oh, it was horrible. If he could only have sustained the ecstasy for a little 
longer, perhaps God would have been merciful and let him die too. But 
clouds came over him again, and again the rage that he had lost me. And 
with it an oath, a frightful oath, that was in itself a prayer. 

The long horror of that morning! People came and went about him; col- 


lege friends and grave old professors. He sat up very pale and quict, and 
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heard them all talk. Consolation, comfort, there was none, and they refrained 
from the mockery of it. He told the facts over and over to their questions— 
the bonfire, the horse, and the fall; told all with a sweet patience and shook 
such proffered hand. 

To one very old man who came tremblingly to say, ** We cannot see the 
wisdom of it, but doubtless it.is in mercy that she is taken away from the evil 
to come,” he answered abruptly: 

“She is not. She is taken away from happiness, from me—and from our 
children!” 

He had thought about them, then, those little shadows that now would 
never be. Since we had been parted, I had thought about them too. I can 
confess it now that Iam dead. Whenever I looked into the sweet far distance 
these shining visions came. I could kneel there before the Madonna, the vir- 
gin mother, in holy adoration, for I knew that she embodied, through all ages, 
the pure dream of a girl. 

Why did they make him go away? He was learning, wearily learning, by 
the very hunger and emptiness of his life, that I must be near; that I could 
never part from him any more. In the silent hours, after the day’s hard work, 
when they would shut the door on themselves and their insufficiency, he would 
hold out his arms and call to me. And because of his great love, because he 
would have come to me had he been dead, he knew that I was there. 

**She is my conscience,” he wrote his mother. ‘I set my life by her, and 
as intuitions her quick responses come.” 

It was early autumn when the telegram had come, and now it was sum- 
mer time. What ailed his mother that she could not leave him in peace? It 
was lonely and empty enough in his bare old room, but not so empty as the 
world outside. 

How I did struggle with them all against me. Letters came summoning 
“my son” to Newport. ‘Iam there only for a little while; I need you, Ned.” 
Then two or three men came over and talked the same. They were going; 
it was vacation now. He could be very quiet, but he must have change. Lis 
lonely life was wearing on him; he wouldn't be fit for work next term. 

**Do you want to kill yourself?” asked one who called him friend. 

“Yes,” he answered frankly; ‘it would be pleasant, I think.” 

It was his mother who conquered him at last. He said yes to her from 
very weariness. Vainly I rose up and battled with his weak resolve. If it 
had been anything he cared about, I should have won my will. But with 
utter indifference it was impossible to strive. If I could have had him think 
about it long enough! But he was made of wood that day. He packed his 
trunk and set off for the train, and he was so hard that I did not know him for 
my boy. Icould not hold him; he had put his soul to sleep, and that shut me 
out too. 

Why should IT go? Iwas never alone in “ our’ 
now. Ilis worn old books, the pictures tacked to the wall, and in the inner 
room even the dear pillow where his tired head lay down, were all mine. I 


> room, for it was mine 


could possess them and long for his coming back; this was my home. 

But after a time he wanted me and I went to him. He had been there two 
days st his mother’s cottage; and I think it was the difference, the girls who 
were there, that had made him eall for me. He called through the darkness 
and the quiet night, and Leame. His hardness was broken down, he was full 


of longing. And he was angry too! 
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** What does my mother think of me that she wants me to ride and walk 
with these people? * They know all about it.’ she says; * they don’t expect you 
to be gay. But for my sake, and because they are my guests, and +t is so 
stupid for them here, Ned, do show them some attention!” 

“Attention, the empty creatures! There isn’t a girl among them but is 
making eyes at me now. I can see it, all smiles, or ready to receive me as a 
possible Faugh!” 

I nestled close to him then, and kissed him. I was so happy. How could 
I help it? But he went on: 

* All except one. That black-haired girl with the gray eyes; she don’t look 
at me even, and don’t answer when I hand her the rolls. She has some sense, 
that Isabel—Isabel Carter.” 

* But, my darling Nelly, come to me! Cuan’t you come, or must I go back 
to Cambridge to hold you again?” and he held out his hands in the old way. 

I was there, and I made him know it. He was comforted, and I could read 
his soul; down in the depth of it there was no thought save of me. 





Why then was I so full of jealous anguish? A horrible ache for the future 
possessed me. Why did the gray-eyed girl look away? Why wouldn't she 
rattle and Jaugh with the res ? 

I must see her for myself. Ina minute I was in her room. She had just 
put oat her candle. The slender smoke was rising from it yet. She had 
opened the window, and was leaning out into the damp night air. She was 
wrapped in a loose white dressing sacque, and her hair was hanging down her 
back. ) 

You are not very beautiful, I thought, pale face. Even I in my grave tri- 
winph over you there! And as though she had heard me, she said half aloud : 

“He can never love me. That Miss Murray was very beautiful. I re- 
member her picture in New York. There was a crowd round it at the Acade- 
my, and they said it wasn’t half as handsome as she was. She had a proud 
little mouth, I remember, but such loving eves. Eyes like stars, some man 
said. And such lots of light brown hair. But she wasn’t a blonde. At least 
she wasn’t a wash blonde. I hate blondes. She had a bright color; every- 
thing was bright about her, hair and eyes. Iam so dingy pale! No. no; go 
to bed, Isabel, like a good girl, and think of something else.” She drew down 
the blind and shut the moonlight out, and lighted her candle again, humming 
softly as she prepared for bed. 

“Come home, Ned, come,” I whispered in his ear as he lay still asleep. 


> He was with me in his dream, floating with me in 


“Come home to-morrow.’ 
a boat on Martin’s Lake. He pushed in among the pond Jilies and gathered 
them for me. He put them dripping in my hair and on my breast and in the 
rowlocks of the boat. ‘ Let us go home,” I pleaded, and he awakened with a 
start. 

“Nelly, I thought we were at home!” 

Did I weary him with my pleading, I wonder? Tow could he ever find re- 
pose in thought of me? I, who was so tossed and anxious, so horribly anxious 
for the coming days—how could I give him any of the cool freshness and rest 
of the water-lilies? But he did find comfort somehow, and turned to me that 
day so many times that I was proud. 

Yes, I was there in the midst, living enthroned in his heart—in the midst 
of the croquet and the chatter. The gray-eyed girl was away that morning. 
She read in her room. Perhaps she was honestly trying not to love him, not 
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to see him. To make him miss her and think about her, perhaps! I would 
not read her thought. I hated her. She was my enemy. Let her fight it out 
and get it over by herself. I should pity her when it was over and she had 
drowned it out of sight, poor thing! 

‘““When it was over.” Ah! I was serene and proud. I was sure. But I 
wanted to be at home again. I could trust my darling, but I could not trust 
myself. To think about that even would be more than I could bear. 

She came down to dinner. Ned was placed next to her. She did not seem 
to notice anything he did, and yet she did not talk to any one else. He cut the 
grapes, at his mother’s suggestion. He asked this girl, this Carter girl, twice, 
if she would have them. She did not answer, and then, when Ned was looking 
aut her and wondering why she did not hear, she turned suddenly and said 
“Yes,” with a blush. 

He talked to her that night in the parlor, by the lace curtain. I was in 
hopes she would be dull, tiresome, but she was not. She had no brightness 
about her, but a sudden way of saying unusual things. She wasn’t like any 
one else in that room; she knew more. 

«She was to teach this autumn,” she told him. Why should she talk about 
herself at all, forward thing? He did not care to hear her plans, but he lis- 
tened, be was polite. 

“Tam poor, you know. Iam not like these girls around. Your mother 
was very kind to invite me here, but it isn’t good for me. I begin to want 
lockets and things.” 

Ah, Ned, J wasn’t poor. Was that the reason why his eye should kindle a 
little as he looked at her? He was praising her honesty in his thought. Just 
a subtle link of sympathy and an interest in her, as one of the workers too. 

“But I shall go home soon. I shall have other associations with the hours 
than pleasant ones. Here they mean laughter and happy talk and luxurious 
ease. In New York next winter they will mean just three dollars and fifty 
cents. Do I sell myself dear?” and she looked up at him with a scornful 
smile. 

““Why New York?” he stammered, for he could think of nothing else to 
say; the question had been rudely direct. ‘* Why not come to Boston? It’s 
the paradise for teachers.” 

“TI thank you. It is the fool’s paradise. I prefer the solid earthiness of 
Knickerbocker pay. I don’t want appreciation, friendship; I want money! 
And,” after a long pause, * then I shall go and die in Sorrento on the money. 
I have a little picture hanging in my room and good-night!” checking her- 
self, and rising suddenly. 

Was it that she had been tempted into a confidence, and had resumed her 
mantle of reserve? Was it as penance she went straight to her roum, after 
a cold good-night to the rest of them? 

She was my enemy. I would not read her thought. ‘Was it Ned’s idea or 
mine that there had been some stage effect in Isabel Carter's talk? Ile puz- 
zled over it that night. It was not altogether clear to me; how should it be 
to him? I wished that he would dismiss the subject, but he mused about her a 
little to himself, and said once out aloud, * Three dollars and a half!” | 

The next day and the next were the way of all seaside days. There was a 

ail, and singing on the rocks, and walking with wet feet among the seaweed. 
It was all very dreary, I hoped, for Ned; but he sat by Isabel in the boat and 
luoked at her. He was very dreary, and so was she; there was a companion- 
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ship in that. I ought to have wished him to laugh and be gay; it would have 
taken him apart from her. 

But they walked together, these two, while the rest were laughing and 
screaming. There were few words, but she seemed to enter subtly into his 
mood, «nd to let fall a dark saying now and then; careless, defiant of life, 
reckless, impatient for the end. 

“You, tired of life!” he said with something of a protecting interest in his 
tone. ‘ You child, you don’t know what you are talking about. You don’t know 
what life is yet!” 

“Do I not?” she said. “I know what the world is, then. Bitter and harsh 
to the woman who dares stand alone and defy it—if she be like me, neither 
beautiful enough for a success nor patiently ugly enough to plod her way 
through unnoticed. These very girls who kissed me this morning will patron- 
ize me next winter if I keep within the social bounds. If I presume to go 
alone, if it’s only to a concert or a theatre, they will cut me dead.” 

* But you need not go alone? You will surely have friends there, people to 
take an interest in you.” 

She clenched her hand. 

“I will not have them,” she said. “I will not be pitied, patronized! I 
hate friendship; it is uneven, one-sided, with girls like me. I would rather 
have enemies, all the world, except——” 

And again she checked herself, but I filled up the hiatus, and so did Ned. 
He turned the talk abruptly to some white sail over the sea, and she, too, 
dropped into the commonplace. 

The next day was the “ prest” day. They were to leave in the afternoon 
boat, all the party. There was croquet on the lawn, as usual; Ned was play- 
ing, but Isabel Carter sat on the piazza with a beok; in a cool white morning 
dress, a little brown hat shading her face, and a knot of brown ribbon at her 
throat. The very absence of positive color made a picture of her, and her eyes 
were clear and deep. Did Ned see her? I believe he did. 

A travelling peddler crossed the lawn and approached the croquet party. 
He opened his trays, and, bowing low, displayed for their inspection a quantity 
of shell ware, bracelets and necklaces and eardrops, carved in tortoise shell; 
beautiful things, some of them. There were exclamations of “lovely,” “ 
quisite,” and some of the girls came running to the house for their purses. 

Ned’s hand closed on something. ‘* How much?” he said in an aside to the 
peddler. The man answered behind his hand, and there was a rapid transfer 
of something between them, so quickly done that no one saw. 

The man had gone, and the girls were in their rooms, and Ned in his, with 
this box on the table before him. In it lay a simple little locket of dark shell, 
rich and dark as a Jump of onyx, the device a serpent coiled. It looked like a 
true lover's knot at first, but a second glance showed the serpent. 

Ned was writing a little note to fold around the box. He tore up several 
sheets, and threw the pen down at last. 

‘She is so confoundedly proud I don’t know how to offer it.” 

Then in desperation he hastily wrote : 

“Will Miss Carter carry with her from Newport this bit of shell, a locket I 
believe they call it?” 

He paused over the signature, and finally scribbled down: 

“One who also wants many things, more than he knows how to tell.” 

Oh, Ned! Ned! At least you know what you say. He did not know it. I 
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believe he wrote the words with a kind of fatal inconsequence; but they steod 
written none the less. 

And they were given. They stood upon the pier waiting for the boat, the 
gay, laughing party, and a little apart Isabel Carter, with a dark plaid shawl 
I had learned to hate, hanging upon her arm. Ned’s mother was surrounded 
by the others, and Ned was making his adieus also. When he came to Isabel 
—why should she stand apart from the rest but to give him his opportunity, 
and why should she be arranging the contents of her travelling bag? 

** Please put this in too,” he said, handing her the little parcel. 

“ What is it ? ” she said, holding it curiously in her hand. 

* Only a shell I gathered for you, 2 Newport shell.” 

And as the boat was already there, pufling and ringing, he lifted his hat 
and said: 

“*T hope we may meet again.” 

“In Sorrento,” she said, with a flash that was unusual in her quiet face. 

He would have spoken; he leaned forward again, but I flung myself between 
them with all my soul; I enveloped him in a golden mist of the past, of our 
dear young love. He drew back, dizzy, bewildered, and passed his hand over 
his eyes. 

In another minute she was gone, and the white handkerchiefs were waving 
as the boat rounded away. 

He walked slowly back with his mother. She talked all the way home, but 
I do not think he heard much of what she said. I possessed him entirely. 
The old time had come over him like a flood, and he was all mine. 

No thought of Isabel Carter came to him that day. I would not upbraid 
him; he was conscious of a friendly interest in her—no more. If he had to seek 
the logic of his position in those dreadful days that were over now, it would be 
all the worse for him and me. 

Let us go away to our home, dear—our own little room, the room where I 
am a necessity to thee, Let me fill thee with myself, as of old. 

We went home. He took up his daily life, and went through his accustom- 


! no enthusiasm. Would the 


ed hours with no weariness, certainly, but alas ! 
old fire never kindle again ? 

He shivered as he raised his desk-lid one day and saw the half-finished man- 
uscripts lying there. Was that, too, a part of me, and had they died when I 
did 2? He laughed and talked with the men who came. They had dropped out 
of their faces the look of long-drawn sympathy; he was their old Ned to them, 
and they talked their rattling talk; cynicism witha purpose was the tone pre- 
vailing there. 

But Ned was softer, dreamier than he used to be; something had gone out 
of him—the steel that was in him, I thought. Was it my fault ? Perhaps it 
was. Ile was bathed in languid dreams of me. I was at every turn of his life; 
not to inspire, not to strengthen, Iam sure. His face was altered, it had lost 
its hard lines ; the whole man was relaxed, and in that expectant condition that 
courts the lightning. 

It came, a letter from her. Would I could have scorched it up before it 
reached his hand. It lay on the table where mine had lain, a shapely, hateful 
handwriting, and letters all too bold. 

When he came in and saw it, he started visibly and turned it about, and 
looked at it again before he opened it. I read it over his shoulder: 

I said that I hated friendship. I make oneexception ; itis you! Be my friend. I want 
to talk with you when my work is over, to ask you questions. You are a teacher too; you 
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understand. But you love your work, and I—the more I love my art, the more horrible is 
the preliminary drumming I encounter every day with those 6 tes of New York girls. Tell 
me if people grow ever tired in your Boston paradise. If thew heads ache sometimes, 1 
made twenty-eight dollars last week ; I shall double it this. 

Experimentally yours, Ic. 

The experiment told; Ned wrote a long letter to her that night, was occu- 
pied and eager over it. The living interest of which his heart was empty lay 
before him; should he not grasp it, lose himself in it?) This, I think, was what 
he felt: he would help her and stand strong himself, as needing none. 

Friend—bah! I knew she was in love with him; how could I make him 
know it too? Such a cunningly worded letter—such a bravado in it of all the 
world but him; and then the little bit of headache thrown in adroitly, to re- 
mind him that the writer was a woman and tender, and that the work hurt. I 
was heavy on his heart that night, and I think there was a little impatience 
about him. 

* Why should I think Nelly wouldn't like this letter?” he said aloud, as he 
stood over his fire. ‘She who hadn’t a spark of jealousy in her, the darling; 
should she be jealous when she is dead? The living Nelly knew her power all 
tuo well, she ‘ was born so high.’” 

Jealous, me? Alive? Let me see the girl who could dispute Ned’s heart 
with me. But, Ned, lam dead. These are shadow hands; they are weak and 
pale. And my face, that I loved because Ned did, is a vision, nothing more. 
It is fearful odds, dear Ned, the dead against the living. But with you on my 
side I need not fear. 

It is of no use to linger in the telling. Letters came and went. I scorned 
to read hers after a while; but his, I scanned them every word. I saw it grow- 
ing—it, peeping out in this word and that unconscious phrase. Sle would see 
it too; she was lynx-eyed. 

Ned went to New York on business—some college meeting into which he 
was dragged. Ie would not have gone had she not been there! 

Should I go too, to play the spy? Could I not trust him? Why wear out 
his nights with weary battling and profitless dreams of me? Could I lean over 
his pillow and be with him, when he had come that night from her? 

I flung away the horror from me. I waited for him at home. I do not 
know how long it was, but he came at last. 

He came in impatient, vexed at something. In a minute I knew what it 
was. Ie was afraid, my own boy, afraid of home, There was a reproach in 
the very walls. The thoughts he had thought there were mine. He bustled 
about, swore over his pipes on the mantel-shelf—somebody had disturbed them ; 
and with a sudden movement of his arm he knocked down my little mirror, 
my little Venetian mirror that he was keeping for me. The glittering frag- 
ments lay on the floor. He stood a minute. 

«It’s just as well,” he said with a short sigh; ‘* poor Nelly!” 

And he went into his chamber and banged the door after him, 

Why should I follow him when * it was as well”? The next morning he 
wrote a letter, a long letter. It was an honest letter, and told the truth about the 
past. I pass over the first part; it was all about me. But the last words were : 

But she is dead And you, you are nearer to me than any living woman. I put my life 
in your hands. Hold it if it seems worth the holding. Shall we not, we two workers, find 
our Sorrento here? Entirely yours, Neo. 

Ah, Ned! dear Ned! Now, now am I dead indeed! 

Mrs. MALLOWELL. 
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()* the 22d of April, 1078, the clergy of the Roman See were assembled in 
J the ancieut church of San Giovanni Laterano to celebrate the obsequies 
of Pope Alexander IT. 

The service was conducted by a gray-haired man, of small stature and un- 
imposing appearance, deeply marked with anxieties, labors, vigils, and austeri- 
ties, and already bowed with the weight of years. 

Suddenly there arose from the vast assemblage, there leaped from the lips 
of the crowded ecclesiastics and laymen, a universal cry of “ St. Peter chooses 
Hildebrand! Hildebrand is Pope!” 

The small, gray, withered man rushed impetuously to the pulpit, and at- 
tempted to allay the tumult and repel the proffered dignity. But Ugo il Bi- 
anco, an influential cardinal presbyter, the pastor of one of the chief churches 
of the city, raised his voice higher than that of the other, and made himself 
heard by all the multitude. 

“Beloved brethren,” he eried, ‘ye know that since the days of the blessed 
Leo this tried and prudent archdeacon hath exalted the Roman See and deliv- 
ered this city froma many perils. Wherefore, since we cannot find any one bet- 
ter qualified for the government of the church or the protection of the city, we, 
the cardinal bishops and presbyters, elect him as the pastor and bishop of 
your souls.” 

A mighty shout responded, “It is the will of St. Peter. Hildebrand is 
Pope.” 

Ugo il Bianco lifted his voice once more in eulogy of the candidate. Te 
spoke of his profound theological learning; he pronounced him a lover of 
equity and justice, prudent, firm in adversity, temperate in prosperity; he was 
blameless, modest, sober, chaste, hespitable, ruling his own house, and of good 
conversation; he had been well brought up in the bosom of his mother church, 
and advanced for eminent merits to the dignity of archdeacon. 

«This, then, our archdeagon,” he concluded, ‘to be known henceforth and 
forever by the name of Gregory, we choose him for our Pontiff, as the suc- 
cessor of the Apostle.” 

The small, gray old man, striving to hold back and weeping, was gently 
forced into the papal chair, clothed in the scarlet robe, and crowned with the 
tiara. 

Hildebrand was Pope, and in tears! Tle revered the papacy; he passion- 
ately loved the exercise of power; he had reached what he considered the 
most exalted and potent station on earth; and yet he wept! How far this 
seemingly impulsive election was truly spontaneous, and how much of this 
moving scene of refusal was honest, we cannot say. We know, however, that 
Ugo il Bianco lay under the imputation of simony, and that he had been ex- 
communicated as a dealer in holy things by Alexander II. He had been ab- 
solved, it is true; probably he had made confession and performed penance ; 
but still his life had not been one of unselfishness and integrity. An unsecrupu- 
lous man and capable of ambitious intrigues, had he slyly prepared this elec- 
tion by acclamation, and had he held collusion with the favored candidate? 
We must leave the subject in darkness, and pass on to the deeds of Gregory VII. 
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The new Pope was of humble origin, the son of a Tuscan carpenter; but 
he had been taken in hand early by an uncle named Lawrence, who had en- 
tered ecclesiastical life and risen to be abbot of the monastic house of St. Mary 
on the Aventine; and in that retreat Hildebrand passed his youth, studying 
hard, praying much, and distinguishing himself by his austerities. On reach- 
ing manhood, horrified by the licentiousness around him, and especially by the 
immoralities of the monks and clergy, he left Rome and repaired to the mon- 
astery of Clugny in Burgundy, then governed by the ascetic Abbot Odilo, the 
reformer of conventual life in France. There he continued his macerations 
and vigils, and mastered all the theology of the times. Returning to Rome, 
he attached himself to the ignorant but energetic Gregory VI., and remained 
with him until his death in banishment, when he went once more to Clugny. 
The fame of Leo LX. for purity and churchly zeal drew him out of his seclu- 
sion. He became the trusted adviser of that well-meaning but somewhat 
whimsical and very unlucky “saint,” and henceforward he continued in the 
papal court, the prime minister of one pontiff after another, and the guiding 
spirit of the Holy See in its struggles after asceticism, independence, and 
power. He, more than any other man, had led the battle against simony and 
priestly marriage. It was he who had induced a council to vest in the supe- 
rior clergy of Rome the election of the popes, and to claim for the metropoli- 
tan Bishop of Rome the sole power of appointing bishops throughout the 
Christian world. 

Such had beea his life up te the time of his installation as representative 
of the lowly Jesus and of a martyred apostle. It had shown that his will was 
uushakable, his temperament combative and imperious, and his intellectual 
force extraordinary ; it had also shown, with equal clearness, that his ideal of 
a universal church was a despotism, and that despotism Italian; it had indi- 
cated that he would be, as far as possible, both Pontifex Maxiumus and Jmpe- 
rator ; in one word, it had prophesied a Cesar of Popes. 

The circumstances of the time favored the advent of such a personage. 
Notwithstanding the degradation and weakness of the papacy under the wicked 
popes of the tenth century and their dissolute successors of the house of Tus- 
culum, it had not lost the vital force resulting from nine previous centuries of 
comparative purity, nor had it lost the respect of a simple, ignorant, and easily 
believing Christendom. The Italians, however they might banish or murder 
this or that unpopular pontiff, still regarded the pontificate with favor and 
affection as the intellectual centre of Italy and the instrument of its power over 
other lands. The northern and western peoples of Europe retained their ven- 
eration for a see whose missionaries had been their fathers in the faith. To 
Spaniards and Frenchmen, and more especially to the grave, earnest Teutonic 
races, the Roman Bishop was as yet the representative of the divine Teacher ; 
and if these last had heard with scandal of the immoralities of the popes of the 
tenth century, they had seen the holiness of Leo IX. and his German succes- 
sors. Finally, there was in all Christendom no powerful, consolidated State, 
capable of sustaining and overawing the chiefs of the church. The Teutonic 
empire was weak, because of the long minority of the Emperor Henry IV., 
and because of the independence and strength of his nominal vassals, the great 
dukes of Germany. It was just the period for ecclesiastical ambition to strike 
out boldly and to invade the prerogatives of secular governments. 

One of the first labors of Gregory was to discipline and purify the church. 
Notwithstanding the decrees which he had obtained from his immediate pre- 
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decessors against simony and the marringe of the clergy, he beheld Europe 
swarming with priests who had bought their livings, and with priests who had 
wives. It was impossible, as he had long since seen, to centralize and direct 
as one mass «a Church thus officered. A bishop who had paid for his bishopric 
in mares of silver, or who had inherited it from the preceding bishop his father, 
or received it as a grant from his king, why should he obey only the Pope? 
A presbyter who loved to decorate his wife with jewels and longed to endow 
his sous with estates, how could he be a whole-souled soldier of the Romish 
See? The age was feudal, and the tendency of feudality was to make every- 
thing hereditary, even to the ordinary professions and trades; the son of a 
soldier became a soldier, and the son of a weaver grew up a weaver. In like 
manner the ecclesiastics, if they married and reared families, were in the way 
to become a mere caste of sucerdotal nobility, independent of their spiritual 
superiors. 

Gregory resolved to use the sternest measures against influences which de- 
centralized and weakened the ghostly hierarchy. He called a council in Rome 
(March, 1074), and passed a decree invalidating all sacraments performed by 
simoniacal or married priests. In the hands of such pastors the baptismal 
water should have no virtue, the bread and wine of the eucharist should not 
become the body and blood of the Lord, and the bonds of marriage should be 
null. Whoever received from them the communion shared in their guilt and 
their anathema. This tremendous decision, although it obtained at first only 
un incomplete obedience, eventually gave the deathblow to simony and priestly 
marriage. It is from 1074 that we must date the churchly descent of ecclesi- 
astical livings and the celibacy of the Catholic clergy. 

Gregory was now (at least in theory, and more and more in fact). the head 
of a disciplined sacerdotal army. His soldiers owed all to the church, and 
nothing to the world. They had no personal concern with secular life; their 
whole hope and duty lay in their mere priestly profession. From Gregory 
they received all things, and him they must obey in all things. If the settled 
clergy did not as yet universally support him in these ideas, he could at least 
rely upon the fanaticism and the vast influence of the monastic orders. 

But this subordination of all churchmen to the Roman See must necessarily 
be imperfect while it was not conceded by temporal monarchs. As long as 
kings granted bishoprics, as long as they claimed the right to invest with the 
crosier and the ring, just so long there would be national churches, and the 
church universal would be only a loose confederacy, not a consolidated em- 
pire. It was necessary to establish the principle that the accursed sin of 
simony included the receiving of an ecclesiastical dignity from an earthly po- 
teutate. Gregory entered audaciously upon the great and perilous and even- 
tually sanguinary quarrel of investitures. Supported by~the famous decree 
which he had himself pushed through the Lateran Council of 1059, he loudly 
asserted that holy livings should depend from the pontiff alone, and that no 
monarch had a right to appoint a bishop or any other churechly dignitary. 

His chief antagonist in this matter must necessarily be the greatest of 
Christian princes, the Emperor of Germany. For more than a century the 
German sovereigns had been the protectors or rulers of the popes, had con- 
curred in their elections or had actually nominated them, and had frequently 
exacted from them the oath of allegiance. Gregory himself, installed without 
the knowledge of Henry IV., had subsequently asked his sanction. Against 
the empire, therefore, must be niainly directed the struggle for pontifical inde- 
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pendence and authority. The chances of the time favored the new Pope, for 
in the year of his inauguration the Saxons were in rebellion, and the youthful 
Henry IV. was tottering on his throne. . 

Gregory seized the opportunity to write his liege lord a severe letter, ad- 
monishing him to abstain from the simoniacal presentation of benefices. The 
hard-pressed Emperor answered humbly; he confessed his guilt in having 
granted livings to unworthy persons; he begged for the clemency and counte- 
nance of the Holy Father. But shortly afterward, the Saxon insurrection hav- 
ing been suppressed, he assumed a more independent tone. His clergy, irri- 
tated by the publication of the decree against priestly marriage, and unwilling 
to be called to account for their benefices, gave him their support. A sharp 
quarrel arose and continued for some time between the German church and the 
Roman See. Gregory made no headway in his struggle to humble and rule 
his Emperor. : 

Irritated by opposition, he resolved on epen war. In February, 1075, he 
summoneda cou cil in Rome, and published a decree of hitherto unparalleled au- 
dacity, a decree which was absolutely revolutionary. It prohibited temporal 
sovereigns from granting churchly dignities; it deposed every bishop, abbot, 
or inferior ecclesiastic who should accept a benefice from a layman; it declared 
that such offenders should be considered idolaters, and interdicted them from 
communion with believers; it placed under the same condemnation every 
potentate, whether emperor, king, duke, marquis, or count, who should claim 
the right of investiture; in one word, it blotted out all the national churches of 
Christendom. The edict was tremendous, not only in its insolent assumption 
of spiritual authority, but still more in its possible political consequences. Its 
claims, if admitted, were the bankruptcy and ina measure the deposition of 
the kings of Europe, half of whose nobles were prelates, and half their sub- 
jects the tenants of prelates. It made multitudes of men in all countries inde- 
pendent of their sovereigns. It made half the lands and castles and many im- 
portant cities inviolable to the sceptre and free from all taxes laid by the 
throne. The Pope became at once liege lord of a great portion of the Chris- 
tian world and lawful prince of a moiety of Christians. This arrogant decree 
perfectly expressed the soul of Hildebrand, and formulated for all time the 
necessary spirit of the papacy. A priest who can rule the spiritual affairs of 
humanity, why should he not rule its meaner and less important temporal con- 
cerns? In every true exemplar of the idea Universal Pontiff, there is the germ, 
if not the full fruition, of the idea Universal Tyrant. 

It was this claim to the sole right of sacerdotal investiture which brought 
about the long and sanguinary quarrel between Henry IV. and Gregory. The 
young and high-spirited prince refused to bow to the edict, and although his 
empire was more like an ice-float or like a herd of wild buffaloes than like 
an organized state, he for a time found means of resistance. Nearly all the 
German ecclesiastics supported him against a Holy Father who was overturn- 
ing society. They had already been greatly irritated by the ugly consequences 
of the papal decrees against clerical wedlock. Men who were conscious of 
having led decent, virtuous lives did not like to see their wives torn from 
them and their children degraded as illegitimate; and even those who were 
not married might well be shocked to hear of respectable women driven to 
suicide or dying of grief under sentence of excommunication. The pure and 
the impure, those who simply clung to their families, those who wanted to 
preserve irregularly wou benefices, and those who were jealous for the inde. 
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pendence of the national church, combined in keeping allegiance to their Em- 
peror. The German people mainly followed their priests, and were indiffer- 
ent or hostile to the papal decrees. Thus strengthened, Henry dared to bid 
defiance to Gregory, and even, if we may credit the suspicions of the time, to 
attack him. 

There was in Rome a powerful family named Frangipanni, and a turbulent 
baron of that family named Cencius. Only a few years before he had held 
possession of the castle of St. Angelo, and had supported the antipope Cada- 
lous against the regular pontiff, Alexander. He had subsequently been excom- 
municated hy Gregory, his fortress taken and dismantled, himself condemned 
to death, and his life only spared through the intercession of Matilda, the Coun- 
tess of Tuscany. Cencius therefore had personal griefs against the Pope to 
avenge, and perliaps he was incited to attack him by the imperial envoy, Gui- 
bert, Archbishop of Ravenna, At all events, he devised a plot to seize him, 
aud perhaps to murder him. 

He chose the eve of Christmas, 1075, for his enterprise. During the day 
the rain had poured in torrents, and at night the unpaved, muddy streets were 
deserted. Gregory, accompanied by a few ecclesiastics, went to keep « holy 
vigil in the secluded church of Santa Maria Maggiore. He was in the act of 
administering the communion when shrieks of terror and shouts of triumph re- 
sounded through the building; the next instant the bravos of Cencius ran down 
the nave, leaped the altar rails, and seized their august prey. One of them 
aimed « blow at him; had it struck full, the history of the papacy might have 


been different; but it only made a gash in the skin of his forehead. The . 


bleeding Pontiff was stripped of his robes, placed on a horse behind one of the 
band, hurried to the tower of Cencius, and imprisoned. It was a cold night, 
and the aged captive might have perished but for two faithful friends who 
were permitted to remain with him, one of them a man and the other a noble 
lady. The former covered Gregory with his own furs and warmed his feet in 
his own bosom, while the other bound up his wounded forehead and sat beside 
him weeping. 

Meantime the city was alive with cries and torches; trumpets blared and 
bells tolled all the rest of the night; priests ran through the muddy streets, 
arousing loyal citizens; whosoever loved Gregory was summoned to the Cap- 
itol. Daybreak revealed a vast assemblage which, on learning where the Pope 
was confined, rolled onward with shouts to the tower, surrounded it, collected 
engines, and commenced battering. Cencius defended himself gallantly at 
first but his walls began to crumble, and with them his courage. He threw 
himself at the feet of his captive, confessed his sins, lamented his sacrilege, and 
begged for mercy. The answer of the Pontiff was admirable; it was one of 
the finest moments of his grim life. j 

“T pardon your injuries against me,” he said.‘ But your impiety must be 
expiated. Go ona pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and if you are suffered to return 
alive, present yourself to us and be reconciled with God. As you have been an 
ex:mple of sin, so be one of repentance.” 

The courage and the steady nerves of the little, stoeping old man are fur- 
ther shown by the fact that before returning to the Lateran Palace he went to 
Santa Maria Maggiore and finished the interrupted service. Meantime his 
partisans razed the towers of the Frangipanni and drove the whole turbulent 
brood from the city. Whether Cencius ever went to Jerusalem, or truly re- 
pented of anything but his failure, we doubt. He died not long after his freak 
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of kidnapping, in Pavia, and his funeral was celebrated with much pomp by 
the imperial envoy, Guibert, Archbishop of Ravenna; a circumstance which 
caused many to impute to Henry the guilt of the conspiracy. 

A fortnight or so after Gregory’s escape from Cencius, he addressed an au- 
dacious letter to the Emperor, reproving him sternly for having dared to grant 
several great livings without the pontifical sanction. It was the old quarrel 
as to investitures—as to who should have the giving of the churchly treasures, 
The Pope might well be indignant. His great decree, forbidding potentates to 
present benefices, and condemning all who did such things as idolaters, had 
been mere waste paper. Not only did the Emperor keep a firm grip on the 
ecclesiastical dignities of Germany, but he had just appointed prelates to the 
great Italian sees of Milan, Fermo, and Spoleto. After much reproof and 
some general exhortation, Gregory closed by alluding to Henry’s late victory 
over the Saxons, and warning him to beware of the end of Saul, beguiled by 
success into fatal impiety. 

The young monarch made no concessions. Why should he resign the priv- 
ileges which had been maintained by all his predecessors? ‘The little old man 
in the Lateran now exhibited all the audacity that was in his soul.'’ Henry was 
summoned to appear in Rome on a given day, and answer for his misdemea- 
nors before a council and the Pope. 

It was the most presumptuous, insolent command that the Christian world 
had ever listened to. The custom of centuries had been for the Emperors of 
the West to exact account of popes, and on occasion to direct their deposition. 
Although Gregory had been elected by the cardinals, he had subsequently asked 
the ratification of Henry, and had put off his inauguration until he could re- 
ceive it. ‘To summon the Emperor to appear before him for trial, was to sum- 
mon his liege lord and master; it was much the same as if the Archbishop of 
Canterbury were to attempt to arraigu the Queen of England. 

Henry dismissed the papal legates amid the insults of his retinue, and bent 
his mind to the mortal struggle which he saw to be inevitable. There was 
peril in an excommunication, and that peril it would be well to anticipate. 
He decided to depose his spiritual father, and he called a conncil at Worms for 
that purpose. Who of all men does the reader suppose undertook the task of 
arraigning Gregory before the German prelates? No other than Ugo il Bian- 
to the 
pontifical office, and who had eulogized him to the crowding Romans as the 


’ 


co, that very cardinal who had nominated “our worthy archdeacon’ 


exemplar of all Christian virtues. He was as bitter now against his pontiff as 
he had before been laudatory of his candidate. He affirmed that Gregory’s life 
had been ungodly; that he had compassed his election by means of violence 
and bribery; that his career since had been full of cruelty, necromancy, and 
other extreme wickedness. It is perhaps the most extraordinary case on record 
of a reverend father in the church publicly contradicting himself. Are we to 
believe Ugo’s speech of 1073 or his speech of 1076? 

Notwithstanding the absence of Gregory, the lack of witnesses, and the fact 
that the council was not a general one, only three of the assembled prelates 
hesitated even for a moment to give judgment against him, and all finally 
agreed to pronounce his deposition. ‘* Henry, not by usurpation, but by God's 
ordinance, King,” now wrote an abusive letter, characteristic of the rude man- 
ners of the age, ‘to Hildebrand, no longer Pope, but the false monk,” charg- 
ing him with various crimes, and commanding him to vacate the papal chair. 
In another epistle, addressed to the clergy and people of Italy, he directed them 
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to aid in deposing Gregory. The ecclesiastics of Lombardy obeyed him, called 
a little synod of their own at Piacenza, and ratified the decree of Worms. 

In response to these assaults, the Pope summoned a council in the Lateran. 
Roland, the imperial ambassador, found the head of the church and his bish- 
ops solemnly inspecting « portentous hen’s egg, much as their predecessors, 
the Roman augurs, examined the entrails of animals, and watched the pecking 
of the sacred chickens. The shell of this miraculous oval was marked by a 
curving black line, resembling a serpent, which seemed to be recoiling from 
the figure of a shield. Of course it revealed nothing less than that the dragon 
of the Apocalypse, otherwise Henry IV. of Germany, would be beaten by Use 
Holy See. 

Ignorant of the omen, or blasphemously indifferent to it, Roland read the 
mandate of the Emperor, declared that Gregory was no pope but « ravening 
wolf, and ordered him to resign his office. The Bishop of Porto (a sort of rot- 
ten-borough bishopric—place abandoned in the ninth century) rose in a fury 
and shouted, ‘Seize him!” ‘The Roman militia who guarded the council 
sprang forward to lay hands on the envoy. Gregory restored order, read the 
acts of the council of Worms and the Emperor's taunting letter, and made a 
speech in reply to them. He interpreted the wonderful egg, and assured the 
church of victory over the dragon. The easily convinced council denounced 
Ilenry as a usurper, blasphemer, tyrant, and apostate, and called on the Holy 
Father to crush him from the earth and make him a warning to future ages. 
It was considered apposite to quote the fifty-eighth psalm: ‘The righteous 
shall rejoice when he seeth the vengeance; he shall wash his feet in the blood 
of the wicked.” 

The next day, having perhaps worked all night over his fulmination, the 
old Pope publicly excommunicated the adherents of the dragon. The council 
was stuall in numbers; it counted only one hundred and ten bishops and ab- 
bots; it was littke more than a synod of southern Italians. But Gregory felt 
that he was himself the church, and he was not a man to speak softly for lack 
of a following. Tle began by suspending all the leaders of the councils of 
Worms and Piacenza, and interdicting them from communion except iz arti- 
culo mortis, and after due penance. 

The vast audience drew its breath, and awaited the condemnation of its 
Emperor. Henry's own mother, the Empress Agnes, then a resident of Rome, 
listened to the sentence of her son. 

“In the name of Alinighty God,” continued the Pope, “and of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, and by the authority of St. Peter, I interdict King Henry 
from the government of the whole realm of Germany and Italy. I absolve all 
Christians from the oaths which they have sworn or may swear to him. I 
bind him in the bonds of thy anathema, that all the nations may know that 
thou art Peter, that upon thy rock the Son of God has built his church, and 
that the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” 

We can imagine with what astonishment this arrogant if not blasphemous 
declaration would have been listened to by St. Peter, who never had a particle 
of temporal power, and never claimed any. It was the first act of the kind by 
a pope. Wamba of Spain and Louis of France had been deposed by their own 
bishops; Nicholas I. had excommunicated Lothaire of Lorraine, but had not 
dethroned him. 

The paper interdict, read out by a grizzled, stooping old man, unhorsed the 
mailed Emperor as if it had been the magic lance of Astolfo. It was in vain 
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that his faithful Bishop of Utrecht declaimed against Hildebrand, denounced 
him publicly as a perjurer, adulterer, and false apostle, and declared him ex- 
communicate. In vain did Guibert, Archbishop of Ravenna, gather a little 
forlorn hope of ecclesiastics in Pavia, and persuade them to anathematize the 
Pope. William of Utrecht died suddenly; he went out of the world, it was re- 
ported, without the sacrament, and in agonies of despair; and the inexorable 
Gregory, Supreme Pontiff in the next world as in this, forbade believers to pray 
for the repose of his soul. This story spread rapidly through Germany, and 
filled its superstitious people with terror. The clergy, even those of the court, 
began to turn their backs upon Henry; the Bishop of Treves, for instance, 
would not eat with him nor join with him in prayer. Political wavering and 
disintegration followed. Germany was merely a loose confederacy ; its princes 
elected their federal chief, and they consequently believed that they could de- 
pose him; old jealousies and personal ambitions soon resulted in a conspiracy. 
A conclave of Henry’s lordly bishops took upon themselves to be his judges; 
they ordered him to disband his troops, to retire as a private man to Spires, and 
to submit to the viceroy of Christ; they added that if he did not within a year 
obtain a revocation of his anathema, they would dethrone him and appoint a 
successor. 

Abandoned by nearly all his subjects, Henry resolved to beg the mercy of 
Gregory. Tie very elements were against him; it was such a severe winter 
that the Rhine was frozen and the Alps almost impassable; moreover, the Al- 
pine passes were guarded by his personal enemies, the Dukes of Bavaria and 
Carinthia. Borrowing money for his journey, he took with him his wife, his 
infant son, and one attendant, escaped into Burgundy, and pushed on toward 
Italy. The Count of Savoy extorted from the fugitive five rich bishoprics as 
the price of wandering across his mountains. The pass of Mont Cenis was so 
encumbered with frozen snow that large numbers of peasants had to be hired 
to cut a path; and from the icy summit the travellers could only descend by 
sliding and rolling, their clothing torn, their bodies bruised, and their lives in 
constant peril. The Empress and her child were fastened into skins of oxen, 
and drawn like bundles. Many horses were killed by falling down precipices, 
and the others were only saved by letting them down steep places by ropes. 

Arrived in Lombardy, Henry was joined by many nobles and prelates, with 
their adherents, all ready to stand by him to the uttermost. But with Ger- 
many against him, he did not dare to declare war on the Pope, and he per- 
sisted in his resolution to seek a reconciliation. Gregory was at that time 
journeying northward, with the intention of going to Augsburg, holding a 
council there, and settling the affairs of the empire. He was accompanied by 
the Bishop of Vereelli, and by his principal adherent in Italy, Matilda, Count- 
ess of Tuscany, « cousin of Henry, but an infatuated worshipper and partisan 
of the Pontiff. Hearing of the advent of the Emperor, and knowing the tem- 
per of the Lombards, he turned aside and sheltered himself in Canossa, a strong 
fortress belonging to Matilda. 

Henry asked leave to wait upon him and beg for absolution. The Pope 
saw his advantage and would not let it slip; he was determined not to make 
peace until he had completely humbled his antagonist; he refused to grant an 
interview. Henry saw his cousin, pleaded his case with her, and induced her 
to try her intercession. 

“Let him appear at Augsburg for trial,” replied Gregory. ‘IIe shall have 
rigid and impartial justice.” 
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Henry was willing to go to Augsburg, but he wanted first to be absolved. 
The recovery of his throne depended on an absolution, and to obtain it hie 
would submit to any penance. 

“If he be truly penitent,” responded the bitter old chief of Christianity, 
“Jet him place his crown in my hands and confess himself unworthy of the 
royal name and dignity.” 

Even Gregory’s followers thought this demand too overbearing; they en- 
treated him to mitigate his saintly rigor—not to * break the bruised reed.” 

Some vaguely muttered purpose of mercy fell from the pontifical lips, and 
the mediators took advantage of it to send for the Emperor. On foot, without 
any sign of royalty, and clad in the thin white linen robe of a penitent, Henry 
came to the castle through the sour air of a winter morning and through deep 
snow. The outermost of three gates was opened to him, and he was suffered 
to enter a bare, unsheltered court, but there he was stopped. All day he stood 
without food; a second day and a third he was still there; and still the grim 
old man within would not see him. On the fourth day, unable to bear the ex- 
posure longer, he took refuge in an adjoining chapel. Although he was a 
young man, remarkably vigorous and brave, his spirit was now broken to 
womanishness; and sending for his cousin he fell on his knees before her, and 
implored her with tears to intercede for him. 

Matilda had already interceded, and in vain: but she tried her influence 
once more, and triumphed. The Emperor, tall and of noble presence, but 
barefooted and dressed in his garb of penitence, was conducted into the pres- 
ence of the little, withered, grizzled Pope, and worried for hours with studied 
humiliations. Priestly ingenuity was exhausted in debasing him; he was 
made to swear that he would appear for trial wherever Gregory should com- 
mand; that if sentence of deposition should be passed upon him, he would sub- 
mit to it; that until he had been tried he would assume no manner of royal 
state; that he would banish his most trusted counsellors and adherents; that 
if allowed to reign he would rule as the Pope dictated. His own oath was not 
considered sufficient security, and the oaths of several bishops and princes 
were exacted in addition. He was only absolved on the condition that if he 
broke his agreements the absolution should be null and void. Finally the 
Pope asked him to dinner, and gave him much solemn, domineering advice. 

Such was this amazing humiliation of an emperor, the first triumph of the 
kind achieved by a pontiff. There is a sequel to the story, but before proceed- 
ing with it let us see what were the relations of Gregory with the rest of Eu- 
rope, and how he treated its minor sovereignties. It was unquestionably the 
purpose of this combative and imperious old man to convert every state in 
Christendom into a fief of the Holy See. He quarrelled with Philip I. of 
France about the right of investiture, and denounced him in the haughtiest 
and most criminatory language. To the French bishops he wrote that their 
King was a tyrant, plunged in crime and infamy, who did not deserve the 
name of monarch, and whom they must not obey. ‘Imitate the Roman 
Church, your mother,” he exhorted them; ‘separate yourselves from the ser- 
vice and communion of Philip, if he continues hardened. Let fhe celebration 
of the holy offices be interdicted in the whole of France; and know ye that by 
the help of God we will deliver the kingdom from such an oppressor.” 

To the Spanish princes, at that time engaged in their long struggle with 
the Moors, he wrote that St. Peter was their lord paramount, holding a right 
to the revenues of their states, and that it would be better for all Spain to fall 
into the hands of the infidels, than, being free, to refuse homage to the Vicar 
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of Jesus Christ. He gave advice to Sweyn, King of Denmark, and to Olaf, 
King of Norway. He pronounced Boleslas of Poland deposed, and declared 
Poland no longer a kingdom. The son of the Duke of Russia was induced to 
come to Rome, receive the crown from the hands of Gregory, and swear fealty 
to the Papal See. Hungary was claimed as a feudal dependency of the church, 
and its King, Solomon, rebuked for acknowledging tenure of the German Em- 
peror. A tribute was exacted from Bohemia, and its metropolitan bishop was 
summoned to Rome. Sardinia, Naples, and Dalmatia were in the Pope’s eyes 
only fiefs of St. Peter. To the little remnant of Christians who still existed in 
Carthage he wrote letters of advice and command, telling them to obey their 
archbishop, and not to fear the infidels. 

The only Christian monarchs who seem to have disregarded his mandates 
were Nicephorus Botaniates and William the Conqueror. Nicephorus having 
mounted the throne of Constantinople by means of an alliance with the Turks 
of Asia Minor, Gregory had the curious impudence to order him to abdicate, 
and of course was not obeyed. Of William, who had lately got possession of 
England, he demanded homage and the payment of Peter’s pence. William 
conceded the pence; that tribute had been paid for many years by the English 
Saxons; moreover, he had promised it to Alexander IT. in consideration of the 
papal blessing on his invasion. But as for the homage, he answered, * I have 
not sworn, nor will I swear fealty, which was never sworn by any of my pre- 
decessors to yours.” Andon this point the Pope was beaten; the iron Con- 
queror even remained ecclesiastical head of his people; he held fast to the 
right of investiture, and created bishops at his own will. 

Such was the state of Europe under the spiritual dictatorship of Gregory. 
We see that the German Emperor was not the only monarch who felt obliged 
to bow with more or less of humility at the feet of the Pope. We must return 
now to the story of the old man’s contest with Henry. It was not yet over; 
there was to be a turn of fortune. 

After his humiliation Henry retired for a time to Reggio, broken in spirit 
and almost alone. The Lombards, who had latterly been his only adhe- 
rents, were so furious at his concessions and the triumph of Gregory that they 
threatened to depose both of them and elect a new Emperor and a new Pontiff. 
But an event shortly occurred which, while it at first seemed to complete 
Henry's ruin, set him free from his engagements, and enabled him to retrieve 
his fortunes. His enemies in Germany crowned Rudolph of Swabia Emperor, 
and the papal legates in that country sanctioned the election. 

This was breaking faith with Henry; he had been dethroned without trial. 
He hurried back to his dominions, collected an army, and fought for his sceptre, 
Gregory ordered the rivals to lay down their arms and submit their claims to 
him; and when neither of them would obey him, he decided to act against the 
ablest and most successful; he launched another excommunication at Henry, 
and sent a crown to Rudolph. Not content with anathematizing, and re- 
membering perhaps the favorable augury of the wonderful egg, he assumed 
the gift of prophecy. “If he be not deposed or dead,” he cried, * before the 
festival of St. Peter, may men cease to believe in me!” 

But the Germans, excited by civil war, took no notice of the Pope's fulmi- 
nation, and Heaven took no notice of his prediction. There was a great bat- 
tle; fourteen prelates fought under the banner of Henry; on the other side a 
corps of bishops and clergy chanted the eighty-second psalm; and the result 
was that Rudolph was killed. It is a singular circumstance that he received 
his death wound from a nephew of the Countess Matilda, that same Godfrey 
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of Bouillon who afterwards led a crusade and delivered Jerusalem from the 
Saracens. On the same day, hundreds of miles distant, Matilda’s Tuscans 
were beaten by Henry’s Lombards. 

Meantime the Emperor used spiritual arms as well as temporal ones. The 
councils that he got together were very little, but they were very spunky, A 
synod of nineteen bishops at Metz renounced Hildebrand as pontiff. At Brix- 
en in the Tyrol another synod of thirty bishops, mainly from the north of 
Italy, passed a decree accusing Gregory of immorality, bribery, heresy, and 
necuomiancy, denouncing him with more truth as a disturber of the peace of 
the empire, pronouncing his deposition, and electing in his place Guibert, 
Archbishop of Ravenna, with the title of Clement III. Having thus put St. 
Peter on his side and turned his enemy into an antipope, Henry decided to 
finish the business by dint of battle-axe, and invaded the Romagna. He was 
no longer alone and in the garb of a penitent, but at the head of a powerful 
and faithful army, even the Italians being nearly all for him. 

Gregory, on the other hané, had hardly a friend; the Normans, on whose 
help he had counted, were fighting the Greek empire; his only considerable 
ally was the Countess Matilda. But the old man was undismayed, and contin- 
ued to fulminate like a volcano, attacking not only Henry himself, but all other 
monarchs. He declared that kingship was a usurpation; that the secular 
power did not come from God; that sovereigns were a suggestion of Diabolus. 
Can a king baptize? he demanded, Can he by a word change wine and bread 
into the blood and body of Christ? What king has ever wrought miracles? 
Neither Constantine, nor Theodosius, nor Honorius, nor Charles, nor Louis, 
though most Christian kings! 

But if Henry could not work miracles, he could besiege Rome, and he did. 
The Pope and his faithful Matilda and a host of loyal clergy were shut up in 
the city. It seemed as if the logic of events would prove Gregory to have 
been an antipope after all, and no true successor of St. Peter. The siege, 
however, did not prove a success; the ramparts were too strong to be battered 
down and too high to be scaled; the gold of the wealthy Countess kept the 
Romans to their allegiance; the Campagna fever ravaged the German camp, 
and repeatedly broke it up, During three suecessive years Henry was obliged 
to withdraw his forces by the heats of early summer. In the autumn of the 
third year (1083) there was a gleam of good fortune. A couple of Lombards 
stole under a portion of the wall which had been shattered, mourted it by 
climbing from one displaced stone to another, killed the sleeping sentinels, 
seized a tower, and signalled to their comrades. These advanced rapidly and 
carried the entire quarter of the Trastevere; but the Pope escaped into the 
castle of St. Angelo, and the bridges were gallantly defended; the main city 
held ont. . 

Tiring of the siege at last, the Romans forced the Pope to negotiate, but he 
did it in his usual overbearing style. ‘* Let the King lay down his crown,” he 
said, “and accord satisfaction to the church.” Nobles, clergy, and people im- 
plored him to have mercy on his afflicted city, and, finding entreaties of no 
avail, they clamored and threatened. It was all useless; the obstinate old 
man would not withdraw his excommunieations and confess himself beaten ; 
rather than give up his claim to the sole right of investiture, he was willing to 
see any slanghter, any suffering. Finally the citizens would bear no longer, 
but, taking matters into their own hands, came to an understanding with the 
Emperor, all parties making promises which were to be broken as soon as con- 
venient. It was agreed that Gregory should call a general council; that the 
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Emperor should grant a safe-conduct to all who wished to attend it; that in 
return he should receive the imperial crown from the Pontiff; and that the 
city of Rome should remain neutral. 

It was a singularly incomplete treaty, and it was kept in a logically in- 
complete manner. Henry felt himself at liberty to run up a fortress to over- 
awe the Trastevere, and then to proceed with the bulk of his forces to waste 
the dominions of his cousin Matilda. Furthermore, lest his enemy’s council 
should be too powerful, he allowed his partisan leaders to intercept some of 
the ablest Gregorian bishops who were on their way to it, and he also allowed 
his own prelates to refuse to go to Rome, on the ground that “the monk Hil- 
debrand ” was an antipope and could not call a council. Thus the cecumenical 
assembly of November, 1083, was a very small affair and not remarkable for 
its spirit. Gregory found it easy enough to convince and touch men who 
were already his adherents; but while his hearers wept under his eloquence, 
they did not dare to pronounce against the now mighty Emperor; their bold- 
est step was to excommunicate those of his vassals who had stopped bishops 
from coming to Rome. 

At last some assistance arrived from the Normans of Naples. Their leader, 
the famous Robert Guiscard, having plundered enormously among his fellow 
Christians of the Eastern Empire, sent the Pope thirty thousand pieces of gold. 
At once the Romans were Gregory’s humble servants, and refused to fulfil 
their agreements with the Emperor. We promised, they explained, not that the 
successor of St. Peter should crown you, but that he should present you the 
crown. Well, here it is hanging from the walls, at the end of a long stick. 
Take it and be off with it. 

Henry renewed the siege in a fury. Fever had driven his garrison out of 
the fortress near the Trastevere, and everything in the way of investing works 
and batterings had to be begun anew. Moreover, there were the Normans to 
watch, so that while part of his troops invested Rome, he was obliged to lead 
another part into Campania. Nevertheless, he persisted until the Romans, 
having doubtless spent all the Guiseard gold, decided to capitulate. At last 
he had triumphed; the Holy City was in his hands. With his antipope by his 
side, he marched in grand procession through the Lateran gate, tramping 
ostentatiously along under the very eyes of Gregory, who had shut himself up 
in the castle of St. Angelo. Clement IIT. (so called at the time) now sum- 
moned an assembly of prelates, and cited his rival, “the false monk Ililde- 
brand,” to appear before it, giving him three days to obey. Of this summons 
Hildebrand took no notice, but continued to look grimly down from his un- 
scalable battlements, no doubt falminating much in his fiery soul. On Palm 
Sunday he saw a procession creep multitedinously to St. Peter's to consecrate 
Guibert of Ravenna as Pontiff; and on Easter Day he beheld Henry march: to 
the same sacred fane to be crowned by Guibert as Emperor of the West. The 
ecclesiastical Warwick, the arrogant setter up and putter down of kings, was 
a prisoner in the midst of his own Holy City, and had very much the air of a 
mere antipope. 

But help came. A messenger arrived to inform both Henry and Gregory 
that Robert Guiscard was approaching at the head of 6,000 knights and 30,000 
foot, a mixed multitude gathered from all the regions subject to the Norman 
power, and counting in its ranks even Saracens. The Emperor, far too weak 
to resist such a foree, destroyed a part of the fortifications of Rome, and re 
treated. Three days later the deliverers appeared; the citizens in vain tried 


to keep them without the walls; a gate was surprised and an entrance effected. 
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Guiscard released Gregory from the castle of St. Angelo, conducted him with 
ceremonious respect to the palace of the Lateran, and then gave up the metro- 
polis of Christendom to his rabble of experienced freebooters. They kissed 
the Pope’s feet—barring, we may suppose, the Saracens—and then proceeded 
to rain his subjects, pillaging, violating, and murdering. 

Three days later the Romans rose on their savage allies, and by surprise 
and good luck slaughtered some hundreds of them. The survivors rallied 
in knots atid struggled stubbornly; the Norman horse thundered in at the 
gates and swept the streets; but the citizens fought from their housetops 
and seemed likely to win. In this extremity Guiscard gave orders to fire the 
city; the flame caught from house to house and from street to street, swallow- 
ing up palaces, convents, and churches; the gathering night was held at bay 
by a vast conflagration. The citizens, flying from their burning dwellings and 
sanctuaries, were remorselessly slaughtered. The Saracens, who had been 
foremost in the plundering, now led the van of murder, and spared no one. 
Every sort of edifice, sacred and profane, was gutted; matrons, young girls, 
and nuns were violated; rings were cut from living fingers. Many thousand 
Romans were sold as slaves, some of them being carried as far as the wilds 
of Calabria. Neither Goth nor Vandal had wrought such a pitiless, thorough, 
and irrecoverable destruction; from this sack dates the abandonment of the 
older part of the city and its extension over the Campus Martius. 

Gregory could not save his people; he saved nothing but churches. He 
could not or would not denounce the Normans; the ferocious Guiscard was 
still his ally and protector—perhaps we may add, his avenger. But he was 
conscious that he might not remain in blackened, bloody, desolated Rome, in- 
distinctly muttering over her slain children, and calling for those in bondage. 
He went first to the monastery of Monte Casino, and then to the strong Nor- 
man fortress of Salerno. From the security of this battlemented lair he thun- 
dered out an excommunication against Henry and the antipope Clement and 
all their adherents. 

Ouly a few weeks later, on the 25th of May, 1085, he died. Even in his 
last hours he magnified his office and proclaimed his hatred of all who did not 
bow to it, by granting a general absolution to all mankind, excepting Henry, 
Clement, and their supporters. Yet, despite this outrageous bitterness, we 
must admit his good faith; in the whole turmoil and battle of his life he saw 
only right motives and worthy deeds. 

“T have loved justice and hated iniquity,” he said; “and therefore I die in 
exile.” , 

Such was Gregory VII., the greatest architect of the temporal power of 
the popes, the greatest organizer and disciplinarian of the Romish Church, the 
establisher of probity in the conferment of ecclesiastical dignities, the estab- 
lisher of that priestly.celibacy which has fruited so much strength and so much 
sin. 

He was one of the purest, most austere, most intrepid, clearest-headed men 
that ever lived; an enthusiast who was at once fanatical, and yet always 
guided by reflection and system; a leader who meant well by his kind, aud 
yet crushed it without remorse; a zealous Christian who bore almost no resem- 
blance to Christ. 

He was the enemy of every one who would not grovel before his see; the 
enemy of every bishop who claimed the smallest freedom of conscience; the 


enemy of every monarch who defended the prerogative heritage of his ances- 
tors; the enemy and nearly the destroyer of all the national churches of Europe. 
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To him the Germans and Italians owed the sowing of a strife, the quarrel 
of investitures, which raged with fury for fifty-six years, costing without ex- 
aggeration a hundred battles and the lives of two millions of human beings. 

If there is a pontiff who more than any other is responsible for the religious 
wars and massacres of the later centuries of Christianity, it is Gregory VII. 

Notwithstanding all the good which may be attributed to him by his in- 
genious advocates, it seems to me inhuman not to regret that he should ever 


have been born. 
J. W. De Forust, 


THE TWINS. 
| ee a beautiful lake in the mountain 
& Two rivulets came down, 
With a rustle and flutter like ribbons of blue 
. By delicate breezes blown. 


O’er beds of golden lustre, 
In the shadow of rock and tree, 

They sang the same tune with their silvery tongues 
And clapped their hands in glee 


O*er rocks with mosses mantled 
They eddied and whirled like a waltzing pair, 

Till hand in hand with laughter and leap 
They mingled their misty hair. 


Over the self-same ledges, 
Singing the self-same tune, 

They passed from April to breezy May 
Toward the fields of June. 


They whirled and danced and dallied, 
And through the meadows slid, 

Till under the same thick grass and flowers 
Their future course was hid. 


I saw two beautiful children 
Of one fair mother born, 

Like two young clouds of golden hue 
That smile on the breast of Morn. 


The same in age and beauty, 
The same in voice and size— 

The same bright hair upon their heads, 
The same blue in their eyes. 


Singing the same song ever 
In the self-same silvery tune, 
They passed from April into May, 
Toward the fields of June. 


They whirled and danced and dallied, 
The beautiful vales amid, 
Till under the same thick leaves and flowers 


Their future course was hid 
T. Bucuanan Reap. 
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Part I. 


66 EAR MOTHER: T hope you have, long ere this, ceased to feel wor- 
D ried or anxious about me. My arm is going on as well as possible, 
the troublesome process called knitting ([ wonder why old women and broken 
bones share the same tastes) is nearly completed, and the doctor holds out 
hopes that in two weeks more I may set forth on my homeward journey. 

" «1 have so often described to you my surroundings and my abiding place, 
that I fear to become wearisome to you by dint of frequent disquisitions on one 
theme. And I do not need to describe again to you the cool, cosy room, with 
its immense four-posted bed, its quaint old furniture of dark wood with heavy 
hanging handles of brass, like knockers; nor yet the garden beneath my win- 
dow, gay with nasturtiums, larkspur, hollyhocks, and lady-slippers, and fra- 
grant with old man and ambrosia. I think, too, I have pretty well nigh ex- 
hausted my eloquence respecting the shrill chirp of the grasshoppers in the 
corn patch next door, the whirr of the locusts, and the hum of the bees, which 
last insects have afforded me much amusement during my involuntary impris- 
oument. I come now to a subject nearer my heart—nearest to it in fact, if the 
truth be told. 

“T have not failed, I believe, to express my sense of the kindness with which 
this worthy family have treated me, nor to describe how attentive and assidu- 
ous in supplying my wants and ministering to my whims they have ever been, 
But I have only made slight mention of my constant attendant, the dearest, 
sweetest little nurse that ever invalid was blessed with, the eldest daughter of 
the household, Katie Riggs. I forbore to describe her, to descant on her 
charms and paint her perfections, possibly because I felt too deeply to express 
my feelings in writing even to you. But now that I realize how very dear 
Katie has become to me, I no longer hesitate to tell the best and most indul- 
gent mother in the world that I am madly in love with my dear little nurse, 
and only wait her sanction to whisper the story of my passion in my blushing 
Katie’s ear. I know, dearest mother, that Katie’s station in life is far inferior 






































to our oan, but she herself would grace any circle by reason of her beauty and 
sweetness, and few people in after years will pause to ask if Guy Davenant’s 
wife was the daughter of a village storekeeper or the descendant of a lord. 
Her manners may be somewhat unformed, but you can mould her into what 
you will, so gentle, tractable, and sweet is her disposition. As to education, 
she has passed two winters at a boarding school in Harrisburg; and moreover, 
she is so young (not yet eighteen) that her naturally tine abilities are still suscep- 
tible of unlimited cultivation. In fine, you may train your daughter-in-law to 
ubsolute mental and social perfection. I cannot express to yon how charming 
this sweet, natural, untutored child has seemed to me after the artificial, wide- 
awake, fast belles of New York and Philadelphia society, or their spectacled 
and strong-minded New England contemporaries. And I await with impa- 
tience that sanction from you which will enable me to reveal to the’ dear girl 
nll those thoughts and feelings which now burn repressed and unuttered in my 
heart.” 

Mrs. Davenant laid down her son's letter'and gazed vacantly around her, 
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with a feeling as though chaos had come again and her world was being re- 
solved into the primitive elements of darkness and confusion. Had it come to 
this? was the son that she had so loved, so cherished, so trained in all manly 
virtues, this only and well-beloved child, to lay down his heart at the feet of a 
Village storekeeper’s daughter, and chain his life to the existence of this untu- 
tored girl? How bitterly did she not anathematize the railroad accident that 
had caused her son’s detention at Chesselville, and the attack of fever which 
had prevented her from hastening to him as soon as she heard of the injuries 
he had received, which were slight indeed, yet suflicient to keep him prisoner 
for several weeks. And now the mischief was done. She, the elegant, re- 
fined, sensitive Mrs. Davenant, must prepare to receive as daughter-in-law, not 
the one for whom she had hoped and of whom she had dreamed, 2 ladylike, ac- 
complished, intelligent girl, who would be unto her as a daughter, but an un- 
taught creature, good and kind-hearted and sensible it might be, but still not 
the congenial companion she had fondly hoped to find in her son's wife. 

But was the mischief really done, was it irremediable? Mrs. Davenant 
put the letter into the pocket of her morning-dress, and meditated deeply. 
Should she admit any one to her counsels? she queried. Her husband? No. 
James Davenant was hot-headed and impetuous, and would probably dash 
off and send a missive of such fiery indignation and positive prohibition as 
would drive their petted boy into open rebellion, Sbe must manage the 
affair herself. ** He has not yet committed himself by a proposal,” she mur- 
mured, as she unlocked her secretary and laid out a sheet of note paper 
on the blotting book, “and so I may as well try what I can do. I never 
thought to thank Heaven that my boy was not a beauty, but to-day I aim 
most truly grateful for the fact that he is not one of those romantic-looking be- 


ings that captivate at once the hearts of susceptible girls. If this poor child 
? 





loves him’ and a sigh brought her meditations to a close as she took pen in 
hand and began an answer to the momentous letter that had so troubled her 
peace, ; 

She forms a fair and pleasant picture as she sits before her inlaid secretary 
and traces with thoughtful deliberation the lines on which perchance so much 
of her future peace and happiness depend. Margaret Davenant at nineteen 
was a lovely girl, and at forty-three she is still a most beautiful woman. Slen- 
der, shapely, and graceful of form, delicate and classic of feature, her fair head 
set on her perfect shoulders with the swaying elegance of a lily on its stalk— 
no wonder that Guy Davenant has been often beard to declare that his mother’s 
loveliness blinded his eyes to the charms of all other women. How white and 
slender and dainty is the hand, whose solitaire diamond rings flash rainbow 
fires in the October sunshine, as the hurrying fingers tremble above the writ- 
ten lines. How smooth and delicately outlined is the soft cheek, still pale with 
recent illness; how tender the blue of the large azure eyes, shaded by their long 
sweeping lashes. The same atmosphere of elegance and refinement that sur- 
rounds her beauty envelopes also the objects around her. The room in which 
she sits (call it boudoir, sitting-room, reception-room, or what you will) is 
furnished and decorated with faultless taste, and the few exquisite pictures, the 
one fine statue, the costly toys of bronze and bisque, the cups and goblets of 
antique glass and Sevres ware, bespeak a love for art as well as a taste for lux- 
ury and splendor. 

** My dear son” (so ran the missive): ‘‘ Your letter has just reached me, and 
to say that its contents have surprised me would but feebly picture to you my 
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astonishment. Your previous letters gave me no hint respecting the state of 
your affections, consequently this last revelation was wholly unexpected. 

“T wish I could tell you, my dear boy, that the wife you have chosen would 
be in every respect acceptable as a daughter to your father and myself, but I 
do not think you will be much surprised or disappointed at learning that such 
is not the case. Not that I had other views for you, or that I wished you to 
make what is usually called a ‘brilliant’ match. I have no belief in the sta- 
bility or happiness of any unions save those founded on the sure basis of muatu- 
al affection. Iluman nature is at best but faulty, and unless a married pair be 
taught patience, unselfishness, forbearance, by the great teacher Love, woe be- 
tide them as they journey loveless down the thorny road of life. But I am, as 
a rule, opposed to unequal, or rather to uncongenial matches. Similarity of 
tastes, pursuits, and habits is a strong bond of union between a husband and 
wife, and that tie, I fear, can hardly exist between Miss Riggs and yourself. 
She has been, I infer, trained to the usual life of a young girl in a country 
town, the eldest daughter of a large family. Her occupations are com prised 
in her household duties as nurse, seamstress, and general help; her tastes and 
amusements are few, her mental occupations fewer still. You, on the contra- 
ry, are fond of art, of literature, of music; you enjoy society; you have a large 
circle of friends, and you look forward to a life of social and artistic enjoyment. 
Is Miss Riggs fitted to be your companion in such a life? I do not say that she 
is mot. I only wish you to ask that question of yourself, and not to make an- 
swer in too great haste. 

“Tt is neither my intention nor my wish to enact the stern parent and for- 
bid you to think of your Katie any more. Marriage is too serious a matter, 
too abiding in its consequences, too important in its results to the parties con- 
cerned, for even a parent to interfere lightly therewith. But it is also too im- 
portant an affair to be entered into without due consideration, particularly 
when, as in the present case, the cireumstances are somewhat unusual. I 
would have you pause and reflect, and therefore T propose to you the following 
plan: 

“You have not, you say, as yet made revelation of your affection to Miss 
Riggs. I would have you keep silence a little longer. I will come for you the 
latter part of next week; and as we are both invalids, a short journey together, 
a trip along the Pennsylvania Railroad, for instance, will be beneficial to us 
both. I will, when in Chesselville, make arrangements for a visit of two 
months from Miss Riggs, beginning on the first of November. If, by the first 
of January, your feelings remain unchanged, I will no longer impose silence 
upon you, and TI will promise to love your Katie as well as even you could de- 
sire. You are both so young (you being barely twenty-two) that the delay of 
a few months will do you no harm. In the meanwhile you will dwell beneath 
the same roof with your beloved, and you will have an opportunity of seeing 
how she will grace the new sphere to which you desire te transport her. That 
she will grace it I can hardly, from your description, doubt. 

“T have as yet said nothing to your father respecting your attachment, and 
I intend to keep silence till the two months’ probation is past. For I trust, you 
see, entirely to your love for me, as well as to your own good sense, and so 
take your consent for granted. And it is not a very severe trial that I impose 
upon you, is it? Two months and three weeks of silence, tempered by the 
daily presence of your lady-love. You will not—you cannot refuse this one 
* Your loving mother, 

“Louise S. DAVENANT.” 


concession to 
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A few days later Mrs. Davenant read in the honest brown eyes of her boy 
that her request had been granted, even before he whispered to her, amid the 
close pressure of their first embrace, * 1 have done, and will do, as you wish.” 

The first rapturous greetings over, the conversation of course drifted into 
the ordinary channels of talk, both mother and son by tacit consent avoiding 
the subject in which they were both so interested. Good Mrs. Riggs had wise- 
ly retired to leave the reunited pair alone, and Mrs. Davenant, her heart light- 
ened by her son’s first words, felt free to look about her for some trace of her 
possible daughter-in-law’s tastes or occupations. 

She found none however in the prim parlor which had been given up to the 
invalid as a sitting-room. It was furnished after the fashion of what a recent 
English writer calls ** the style criniére,” and the horsehair-covered sofa and 
chairs were ranged with mathematical precision around the walls, which were 
clothed with a gay, cheap paper, displaying pink roses and yellow tulips on a 
pale-blue background. <A bright red and green ingrain carpet covered the 
tloor, and green blinds shaded the windows. ‘There was not a book to be seen 
except those which lay piled beside young Davenant; not a flower or a picture, 
nor even a scrap of work. All was in cold, perfect, cheerless order. 

Just as she had completed her survey of the apartment, the door opened 
and a young girl came qnietly into the room. On catching sight of Mrs. Dave- 
nant she drew back, and would bave retired, but Guy called to her as she 
withdrew. 

** Miss Katie, do not go away. I want to introduce you to my mother.” 

Mrs. Dayvenant’s heart throbbed painfully as she rose to greet the young 
girl, who came modestly forward. ‘The first glance was reassuring. Not a 
dazzling beauty by any means, but a pleasant, fresh-looking, fair-haiyed girl, 
with the glow of health upon her rounded cheek, and health and vigor visible 
in every line of her well-proportioned form. Her face was pretty and pleas- 
ing, but it owed its charm to the evanescent lustre of youth and freshness. 
True, the eyes were blue and bright, the brow white and well shaped, and the 
wavy hair of a nice light-brown color; but the heavy chin, the broad formation 
of the lower jaw, the coarsely-outlined though coral-tinted lips, the very 
retroussé nose—how would these features look when la beauté du diable which 
now lent them loveliness had departed ? 

* What do you think of her, mother?” queried Guy anxiously, when, after 
a few moments’ chat, Katie rose and quitted the room. 

* As sweet and fresh a wild flower as ever bloomed,” answered Mrs. Dave- 
nant kindly. 

* And will you not absolve me from my promise?” he asked, looking up 
into his mother’s eyes with a half laughing, yet eager glance. 

His mother replied by laying her hand softly upon his lips. 

“I will tell you what I think the first of next January,” she said smiling. 
‘*Until then let us keep silence upon this subject. It is a momentous one, 
Guy. Let us not try to influence each other during the weeks of your proba- 
tion; but when the time is past, then speak, and I will not refuse to listen; 
then question me, and I will answer frankly.” 


Part II. 
Tue dining-room of Mrs. Davenant at her five o'clock dinner, one stormy 
evening early in November, looked unusually bright and pleasant. The lights 
of the great chandelier glistened gayly on the silver and porcelain and bubble- 
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like glasses beneath it, and on the pyramid of fruits that formed the centre- 
piece. There were no strangers present. Mrs. Davenant, in gray silk, with a 


knot of soft lilac ribbon nestling among the laces at her throat, and with two 
great pure pearls rimmed with tiny diamonds in her dainty ears, sat at one end 
of the table. Mr. Davenant, portly, gray-haired, and fine-looking, occupied 
the other end, while Guy Davenant, with health and strength fully restored, 
sat at one side with his eyes fixed on the face of the unconscious Katie Riggs, 
who was placed just opposite him, she having arrived the day before to pay her 
two months’ visit to his mother. 

Somehow or other the sight did not fill him with such unmixed delight as 
he had fondly anticipated. He could not have defined the change in words, 
but certainly Katie did not look as pretty as she had done a few weeks before. 
What a horrid dress that blue and green plaid woollen thing was that she 
wore, and how badly the red bows in her hair and at her throat looked by con- 
trast with the glaring colors of her dress. And then those earrings—unmis- 
takable gilt—most palpable brass!) How could so sweet a giri wear such vul- 
gar things? But his mother would soon set all that to rights and teach his 
dear little Katie what real taste in dress meant. Meanwhile the happily un- 
conscious Katie, feeling “very much dressed” in her best plaid and quite at 
her ease, ate and talked and laid herself out to enjoy herself. 

«*T don’t think five o’clock dinners would suit me,” she remarked; ‘TI al- 
ways get as hungry as a bear about one.” 

“Well, that is our lunch time,” said Mr. Davenant, attacking’ the roast 
fowls before him; ‘I hope you had something then.” 

“Oh, yes; but crackers and cheese and cake and things never seem to fill me 
up somehow.” 

“Miss Katie, will you have some tomatoes?” interrupted Guy, longing to 
check the torrent of his lady-love’s eloquence. 

“Oh, yes, ’'m very fond of tomaytoes. ‘Tomaytoes and sparrowerass are the 
first vegetables ’'m after in the spring, for I never care much for peas. How 
do you cook grass, Mrs. Davenant? Some people like it with drawn butter, 
but ma always boils it plain.” 

Mrs. Davenant described her cook’s method of dressing the dish in question 
with immovable placidity. Guy felt unpleasantly and unaccountably fidgety. 
Why were not the two months of probation past, that he might have the 
right to advise and instruct her? He never had noticed that her table man- 
ners were anything but perfect when he was at Chesselville, and what was 
the reason of the change? Poor Guy did not realize that at Chesselville 
Katie was surrounded by those who did as she did, or perhaps a little worse ; 
while in Philadelphia the comparison with his graceful, refined mother was 
anything but advantageous. : 

‘Have you any shopping to attend to, Katie?” asked Mrs. Davenant, when, 
dinner ended, they were seated in the library. ‘I will go with you any day 
that you like, if you wish to get any dresses or bonnets.” 

“Oh my, no! I did all my shopping in Chesselville. Ma says the city 
storekeepers are such cheats; and besides, she wouldn't trust me to buy things 
for myself.” 

** Well, then, I suppose we must confine our excursions to sight-seeing or 
visiting. Guy, is there not something on the table you can read aloud while 
Katie and I work?” 

Katie produced from her pocket a collar that she was decorating with Eng- 
lish embroidery; Mrs. Davenant took up a pineushion cover that she was 
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adorning with a monogram worked on blue velvet; and Guy, after glancing 
over the books on the table, took up Bret Harte’s poems. He read remarkably 
well, and after amusing his hearers with the ** Society on the Stanislaus ” and 
one or two other of the humorist’s comic poems, he turned the pages to that 
wonderful bit of homely pathos, so true, so tender, so inexplicably touch- 
ing in its rough language, its real depth of feeling, Jim.” He read it, and 
for a moment there was silence. Mrs. Davenant looked up with dewy eyes; 
Katie looked down at her collar and counted the stitches. 

“I don't think that last piece is as funny as the others,” she remarked. 
“And the language was right down vulgar, to call his friend * ornery’ and 
‘a cuss.’ I don’t think that kind of thing is nice at all.” 

** No, I should hardly call * Jim’ a very fanny poem,” said Mrs. Davenant, 
quietly. And Guy, feeling hot and uncomfortable, took up ‘The Luck of 
Roaring Camp,’ * could do toward 
touching the obdurate heart of his lady-love. 

Alas! that marvellously pathetic recital, so sad, so simple, so heart-rend- 
ing in its plain, honest, straightforward way, had no better success than liad 
the author’s poems. It is true that Mrs. Davenant turned away to hide her 


> and tried what ‘ Tennessee’s Partner 


streaming eyes when the climax was reached and ‘Tennessee and his Partner 
met; but Katie simply observed: 

* Haven't you a story with lords and ladies in it, Mr. Guy? There used to 
be such pretty ones in ‘The Fireplace’ and the ‘Sunday Morning,’ and I don’t 
like stories about miners and such common people.” 

“Then you do not like Dickens, Miss Katie,” answered Guy, rather crossly 
we must confess. 

“T’ve never read any of Dickens. JI like Mrs. Northcott’s novels dearly. 
‘The Betrayed Bridegroom’ was perfectly splendid, and so was ‘Cold as a 
Corpse,’ and I sat up all night to finish ‘The Fate of the Fortescues.’ She is a 


lovely writer. Ma says my taste is too refined, for I never can read those 


horrid sea stories Ed and Bill are always poring over, and whenever there’s a 
new novel by Mrs. Northcott out I'm always crazy till I get it.” 

With a desperate intent to please himself if no one else, Guy Davenant took 
up the first book that came to hand. It chanced to be Dante Rossetti’s 
poems; so, knowing that the book was a great favorite of his mother’s, le 
turned to the weird ballad of * Sister Helen; ” and when he had finished it, still 
avoiding the more ebscure and metaphysical poems, he began that exquisite 
piece of Word-painting, that Fra Angelico in white paper and black type, * The 
Blessed Damozel.” He ended it, and for a few moments there was a pro- 
found silence. He looked up and glanced at his auditors. His mother was 
disentangling some silk with the faintest ghost of a smile quivering at the 
corners of her mouth, and Katie, her work fallen from her hand, her blue eyes 
closed, and her rosy mouth partly open, leaned back in the arm-chair fast 
asleep. 

“We must make up some parties for the theatres while you are here, Miss 
Katie,” remarked Mr. Davenant at the breakfast table the next morning. 
« Louise is fond of plays; and Guy knows half Shakespeare by heart.” 

“The theatre? Oh, thank you very much, Mr. Davenant, but I would 
rather not,” was the answer of the blushing Katie, who looked quite startled 
at the proposition. ‘Pa would never permit such a thing. He is a strict 
Presbyterian and an elder in Mr. Styles’s church, and it would hurt his re- 
ligious standing if it were known that he let me go to see a play.” 

*T wm sorry for that, Katie,” said Mrs. Dayenant kindly, * for I had anti 
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cipated much pleasure in taking you to some of our best places of amusement. 
The opera will be here next week for a few nights, and I thought you would 
like to go there at least.” 

‘Pa thinks all kinds of plays are wicked,” answered the young lady. 

« You will go to concerts, Katie, Isuppose,” said Mrs. Davenant. ‘* Nilsson 
sings here to-morrow night, and we have tickets. Guy, you will escort us, will 
you not?” 

“ Of course; you know I would not miss the opportunity of hearing Nilsson 
again.” 

The night of the Nilsson concert arrived. Katie looked really charming in 
the white and sky-blue plaid and a white opera-cloak of Mrs, Davenant’s provid- 
ing; while Mrs. Davenant herself looked elegant and distinguée as usual, The 
party had excellent seats on the front row of the parquet circle, and Katie 
was much interested in gazing atthe great chandelier, the vast proportions of 
the house, and the crowded and fashionable audience. But when the perform- 
ance began the poor child grew very weary. She really knew nothing and 
eared nothing about music, and before the first two morceaux on the pro- 
gramme were ended, she was leaning back on her seat looking tired and wor- 
ried, though she had too much instinctive courtesy in hey nature to permit her 
to say so. Guy Davenant himself, passionately fond of music, watched her 
with anxious interest. 

«Surely Nilsson’s voice must charm her,” he thought. 

There was a moment’s hush, then a thunder of applause, and the fair Swede 
glided into the presence of the expectant throng. The applause sank into si- 
lence, and then upward soared that silver-toned, celestial voice, so diamond 
pure, so seraph sweet, so marvellous in its unearthly fascination. 

“‘It is the song of the Blessed Damozel,” exclaimed Mrs. Davenant as the 
last note sighed itself into silence. ‘ Do you remember those lines, Guy? 


Her voice was as the voice the stars 
Had when they sang together! ”’ 


“And you, Miss Katie, how were you pleased?” asked Guy, looking in- 
quiringly at the chosen of his heart. 

“IT don’t think much of her singing,” said Katie with a yawn. ‘Em Sim- 
mons, who sings in our choir, could beat her, and has twice as strong a voice. 
She's pretty though, and my! how she dresses. Were those real diamonds 
she had on?” 

** I believe they are undoubtedly real,” answered Mrs. Davenant, for Guy 

yas intently studying the programme. And as Miss Cary just then began to 
sing, all conversation for the moment ceased. 

The second part of the concert had begun, and Nilsson was singing Ophe- 
lia’s song from Thomas’s “ Hamlet,” when Guy’s attention was attracted 
by seeing several persons in the parquet look up in his direction, smile, and 
look again. He glanced around and beheld Katie in her favorite attitude for 
slumber, her head resting against the back of the seat, her eyes closed, and 
her mouth fairly open. A whisper to his mother sufficed to direct her atten- 
tion to the sleeper, and Katie was aroused with some diflicuity. 

“It’s horrid of me to go to sleep so, I know,” she said apologetically, “ but 
I'm so tired of all this singing.” 

** Well, the concert is nearly ended now,” said Mrs. Davenant consolingly. 
And by dint of dropping her handkerchief, breaking Mrs. Davenant’s fan, and 
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taking one or two surreptitious little dozes, Katie managed to get through the 
evening. 


” 


“T always go to bed at nine o'clock, you know, Mrs. Davenant,” she said 


on their way home, ‘so I never can keep awake unless there’s some fun going 
on.” 

We will pass over the minor miseries that the unconscious Katie inflicted 
on her hosts during the weeks that followed. Mrs. Davenant bore all with 
stoical endurance. She even got up one or two charming little dances, at 
which Katie figured in a short-waisted black silk of her mother’s, with a very 
full skirt and tight sleeves, and jumped and “took her steps” with mathe- 
matical precision. Guy was her usual partner, for Mrs. Davenant insisted 
that on all occasions he should act as Miss Riggs’s cavalier. She had in- 
deed so much loyauwlé in her disposition that she would fain have amended 
Kate’s toilets by gifts or loans from her own extensive wardrobe; but there 
was a sturdy independence about the little girl which led her to reject all such 
proffers—a feeling which elicited Mrs. Davenant’s admiration and respect, and 
for which she felt secretly thankful. 

And so the period of Katie’s visit passed insensibly away, and the second 
week in December arrived. Katie purposed shortening the time originally 
appointed for her stay by returning home the following week, as she wished to 
pass Christmas with her family, and much of her time was taken up with the 
selection of small gifts for each of her friends and relatives—gifts which Mrs. 
Davenant aided her to choose, and to which she made large additions. A silver 
tea service for Mrs. Riggs was the offering of her maternal gratitude for the 
sare Which had been bestowed upon her son, and she only hesitated as to her 
present for Katie because she was still in doubt respecting the state of her son’s 
affections. Had Katie’s real good qualities—her cheerfulness, her kind-heart- 
eduess, her contented industry, her frank and honest nature—won the day in 
spite of her lack of refinement, her want of neatness, her ignorance of the 
most ordinary usages of society, and, worst of all, her lack of taste and men- 
tal culture?) Mrs. Davenant sighed as she confessed to herself that she was 
still in doubt, and that she felt still greater repugnance to the idea of receiv- 
ing Katie as a daughter-in-law than she had felt when first she had learned the 
fact of her son’s attachment. As to moulding or influencing the young lady 
in the event of Guy’s persistence in his suit, she had long ago given up that 
idea in despair, Any advice she had ventured to proffer in the matter of dress 
or manners had been either stolidly ignored, or silenced by a reference to Em 
Simmons, or Maggie Styles, or some other belle of Chesselville, who did just so, 
and always dressed that way, and who was evidently in Katie’s eyes a much 
more stylish and fashionable person than Mrs. Davenant. 

Katie had fixed the 22d of the month as the day on which she was to leave 
for home; so Mrs. Davenant issued cards fer a grand ball on the 20th, secretly 
hoping in her inmost heart that the inevitable comparison which Guy could 
not fail to make between his rustic love and the fair, high-bred, refined young 
girls that grace Philadelphia society, would achieve that disenchantment which 
she could not but fancy was already begun. And yet, so kindly, so generous, 
so loyal was her nature, that she was unable to refrain from doing her best to 
make Katie lcok her prettiest. She insisted eon presenting her with her ball 
dress, and though Katie made strenuous objection Mrs. Davenant carried her 
point at last; and on the eventful day a delicate French muslin, trimmed with 
narrow Valenciennes lace and looped with tiny bouquets of forget-me-nots, lay 
on the bed in Katie’s room, together with a graceful spray of forget-me-nots 
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for the hair, a pair of white kid gloves, and a white silk fan, painted with pale 
blue flowers. 

* Oh, Guy, Guy, come here a moment!” called Mrs. Davenant to her son as 
he passed the library door on his way to the street. ‘ Won't you execute a 
commission for me? ‘The servants are all so busy, and I have not the time to go 
myself. I forgot to get Katie a pair of white satin slippers for to-night, and 
you know how sensitive she is about accepting presents; but if they are once 
bought Ican make her take them. So will you not go to Heck’s for a pair, 
and have them charged to my account?” 

“T will with pleasure,” answered Guy, who was always devoted to his 
mother. ‘ What size shall I get?” : 

“You had better take this boot with you as a pattern. I stole it out of 
Katie’s room when she took it off an hour ago, and I heard her say this morn- 
ing that this particular pair of boots fitted her to perfection.” So saying, Mrs. 
Davenant placed a well-worn black lasting boot on the library table before her 
son, and turned away in search of a piece of paper in which to envelop it, thus 
giving him leisure to contemplate the fortunate structure that had so lately 
covered the foot of his beloved. 

Now Katie’s foot was the very worst point about her. Her hands, though 
aay, were well shaped and tolerably white; but her foot, though not of im- 
mense size, was thick, shapeless, and nearly the same size in all directions, so 
that the boot before Guy looked as though the shoemaker had used a big round 
cobble-stone for a last. And if Guy Davenant had a weakness for one point 
of feminine loveliness beyond another, it was for a pretty foot. His mother’s 
dainty slippers, slender, delicately-shaped things, all bows and buckles, and 
bits of ribbon and lace, had always charmed him; but the unsightly boot be- 
fore him—big, shapeless, worn, and bulgy—was anything but delightful to look 
upon. Ile wrapped it yp silently, however, and departed on his mission; but 
his face had told a tale to Mrs. Davenant’s watchful eye that filled her with 
hope and rejoicing. ‘ 

Nine o'clock arrived and found the family party assembled in the brilliant- 
ly lighted drawing-room, Mrs. Davenant regal to behold, in dark-blue vel- 
vet, with one calla lily in her hair and another on her bosom. <A pendant 
formed of one large sapphire set in diamonds hung from a double row of 
pearls clasped about her throat, large solitaire diamonds sparkled in her ears, 
and a bracelet, whose clasp matched the pendant, shone on her arm. Katie 
looked fresh and pretty in her white muslin and forget-me-nots, and Guy and 
his father, in ‘customary suits of solemn black,” were not unlike any other 
well-dressed men in society. The guests began to arrive in large numbers, 
the rooms filled rapidly, and Mrs. Davenant’s thoughts and time were entirely 
engrossed in the business of the hour. 

There is no prettier sight in the world than a bevy of Phil: udelphia belles in 
full ball dress. They are so sweet, so fresh, so modest, so elegant, they dress 
with such refined taste, they dance so lightly and move so gracefully. And 
how beautiful they are! peerless even among the fair women of our own land, 
the fairest women upon the earth. There moved—a Madonna ina modern ball 
dress—the lovely, fair-haired, blue-eyed Mrs. Conrade, looking as though she 
had just stepped from one of éhe canvases of Raphael. There, awakening 
dreams of white roses, and great pure pearls, and unfallen snow-flakes, and 
all else that is pure and fair, came sweet, celestial-looking Mrs. Britton, per- 
fect as a statue waked to life by some new Pygmalion, but with a gentle wo- 
man’s tender soul looking forth from her soft eyes and lighting with smiles her 
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lovely lips. Then on Mrs. Davenant beamed the great sapphire-tinted, silk- 
fringed eyes of the fairest bride that was ever stolen from Philadelphia by a 
wooer from afar— 





a queen, 
By virtue of her brow and breast, e 


as Browning sings—tall, regal, stately of form, blending in her beauty the 
dark silken tresses of a brunette with the azure eyes, snowy complexion, and 
rose-hued cheek of a blonde, Others, scarcely less fair, sueceeded—bright, 
sunny-eyed girls, graceful brunettes, queenly blondes, fascinating maidens, and 
regal matrons. Tulle and tarlatan betook itself to the dance, velvet and bro- 
cade sought refuge on sofas and soft chairs, and silks and diamonds flitted be- 
tween the two. 

Katie, meanwhile, had disappeared. She was not quite satisfied with her 
appearance, and she longed to look a little more stunning. A dress of pale- 
blue silk, with an over-dress of point lace looped with pale pink roses, had 
caught her eye, and she resolved to imitate that dress and to make some little 
additions to her own toilet. She possessed a broad red sash of the brightest 
possible shade, and hastening up stairs, she took it from the trunk and tied it in 
a large bow around her waist. A quantity of cheap red roses, a recent pur- 
chase, were next called into requisition, and a number of them being dotted 
around her chignon and a few placed in her front hair, directly over her fore- 
head, the effect of this quantity of scarlet, joined to the blue flowers she had 
worn before, was quite as stunning as even she could desire. One last touch 
remained to complete her alterations. She took off the turquoise earrings lent 
to her by Mrs. Davenant, and supplied their place by a showy gilt pair which 
she had bought at the dollar store a few days before. And then Katie felt 
“dressed,” and went down stairs, serene in the consciousness of her own ele- 
gance. 

“Why, Katie! what have you been doing?” exclaimed Mrs. Davenant in- 
voluntarily, as her eye fell upon her metamorphosed guest. 

**My dress looked so plain that I thought I'd ‘liven it up a bit. Don’t you 
think I’ve improved it, Mr. Guy?” 

**[T hiked it better as it was before, Miss Katie,” answered Guy. ‘Do let 
me persuade you to take that red trimming off again.” 

“Oh, men never know anything about dress. Em Simmons always wears 
red and blue together.” 

“Guy,”’ whispered Mrs. Davenant, as he was about to move off, “ you 
must not forget to take Katie down to supper, and do ask her to dance or find 
her a partner.” 

Guy took Katie out to dance, and she flew around, “did her steps,” and 
danced her best; but her white satin shoes hurt her, and she was glad to sit 
down after a while. At last supper was announced, and leaning on Guy's arm, 
she went into the supper-room, whispering to him confidentially “that she 
was awfal hungry, and tired to death!” 

How Katie enjoyed her supper! how croquettes, and chicken salad, and 
oysters disappeared, to say nothing of ices, charlotte russe, and take! Guy, 
who had been her untiring, patient, but most silent attendant throughout the 
whole repast, offered her his arm, and they descended together. 

“I've eaten so much I feel ready to burst, Mr. Guy,” she observed as she 
took her seat. ‘I hope T won't be sick to-morrow. Now do go and get your 
supper. I guess I'll go to bed in a few minutes, for I’m awfully tired.” 
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“T think I would if I were in your place, Miss Katie,” Guy answered. 
“Or do you wish to dance the German? See, they are bringing in the chairs 
now.” 

“No, thank you. I guess [ll go to bed right away, I’m so sleepy.” And 
Katie’s roses and ribbons went wearily up the stairs, while Guy reéntered the 
supper-room with a far brighter face than he had quitted it. Sweet, sunny- 
eyed Sophie Dare was his partner in the German that night, and never had 
dance seemed so delightful to him before. 

Late the next evening Mrs. Davenant, tired, anxious, unrefreshed by rest 
or slumber, sat in the dim winter twilight in her dressing-room. She had sent 
her maid to summon her son. The hour in which she was to learn his decision 
had arrived. 

“ Mother!” And Guy seated himself on the lounge beside her, and took 
her soft hand in his own. 

“Guy! my boy! tell me—do you still wish to marry Katie Riggs? I re- 
member my promise, and I will fultil it. You need fear neither opposition nor 
dissuasion from me.” 

“T have no need to fear them. Mother, I have awakened from what was 
only the silly love-dream of a foolish boy. You have saved me from a life of 
misery, from a life-long mistake.” 

A long, lingering, tender pressure from his mother’s hand alone answere«l 
him. They sat together for some moments, silent amid the gathering shadows 
of the twilight. ‘Then Guy spoke again. 

** Mother!” 

* What is it, my son?” 

*“Tlow could I have been such a fool!” 

“You were not so foolish as you imagine. Katie Riggs in her own sphere, 
surrounded by persons whose tastes, manners, and habits assimilate to her 
own, is a very charming and lovable girl. Your only mistake was in fancy- 
ing that she would be equally lovely when transplanted into a mode of life 
and among persons widely removed from anything to which she had ever 
been accustomed. A buttercup among the grasses of a meadow is a charming 
thing, but place it amid tea-roses and camellias, as the central flower of a ball 
bouquet, and it would be sadly out of place.” 

* But I cannot understand how I happened to fancy myself so much in love 
with her when, as after events have proved, I was very easily cured.” 

“Ah, Guy, many a man before you has fancied himself madly in love when 
his supposed passion was merely produced by the influence of circumstances, 
propinquity, and a pretty face. Had you really loved Katie as men should love, 
ay, and generally do love the women that they marry, if they marry for love 
at all, you would not have been disenchanted by any little mistakes in manners 
or grammar, or by any want of refinement.” 

The parting between Katie and her hostess was a very affectionate one, 
Katie’s thanks and assurances of how she had enjoyed her visit being very 
hearty and quite sincere. Mrs. Davenant, in the joy of her heart, bestowed 
upon her a beautiful parting and Christmas gift. For Katie, amid the bustle 
of packing up and departing, had found time to whisper in Mrs. Davenant’s 
ear, aus a great secret, that she had been engaged to Joe Simmons for nearly a 
year, and that they were to be married in the spring; and Mrs. Davenant, 
relieved from the haunting fear that Guy might unwittingly have won the 
young girl's affections, felt as though she could-never do enough to testify hey 
gladness and gratitude to Heaven, 
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“My dear,’ 
nant ever did say anything to his wife, ** please do not invite girls ofsuch a 
very objectionable style to pay you visits. Suppose Guy had fallen in love with 


said Mr. Davenant the next morning, as crossly as Mr. Dave- 


that Miss Riggs?- But then, to be sure, the boy has too much taste and sense 
ever to do so silly a thing. Only, my dear, do not, pray, try the experiment 
of bringing a raw country girl here again.” 

“Heaven forbid,” thought Mrs. Davenant, “ that it should ever again be 
” 


necessary!” But she held her peace, and Mr. Davenant never dreamed of 


how narrow an escape he had made from having Katie Riggs for a daughter- 
in-law. 


Lucy H. Hoover. 








SUNRISE IN THE ALPS. 


\ ORNING on a mountain summit: 
m Westward flee the shades of night. 
In the east, obscurely outlined, 
Far-off mountains charm the sight. 
Like the sea-wall of a fortress 
Built by giant Titan hands, 
Girt with rocks and crowned with forests, 
Lone the frowning bulwark stands. 


Hill-top sentinels are standing 
On this dim horizon wall; 

And my little world is sleeping— 
Tireless watchers guarding all. 
Far beyond those gloomy bastions, 
Pausing in their onward way, 
Many a thousand armored morrows 

Wait in silence for the fray. 


Each is king, whate’er disguises 
Mask its fall; and each is knight, 
Longing to besiege my castle— 
Scorning aid to win the fight. 
Now the foremost slow advances 
Till the mighty stronghold’s won, 
From the heights his banner’s streaming, 
And the noiseless conflict’s done. 


One by one the conquered hill-tops 
Steal a helmet from their foe— 
Change their uniform of shadow 
For his mantle all aglow; 
And my little world is wakened— 
Not to sadness and dismay, 
But with songs and shouts of gladness 
Welcoming’s new-crowned day. 











ARE AMERICANS LESS HEALTHY THAN EUROPEANS? 
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FY] MIAT the Americans as a people are—especially those of our large cities— 

less healthy than Europeans, is an assertion that it is hard to dispute. 
Some inquiries into the origin of this unhealthiness, growing undoubtedly 
out of the difference in habits and manner of living rather than any peculiar 
influence of the climate, may be of interest. 

I referred, in an article entitled ** Foreign Modes of Living ” in the October 
“ Galaxy,” to one of the reasons of the ill health of our women, viz., the cus- 
tom of having an entire house of several stories to care for, instead of one floor 
as on the Continent. Allusion was also made to the greater ease of foreign 
housekeeping, in consequence of its not including baking, sweeping, or laun- 
dry work. I wish now to speak more particularly of the causes which make 
us, in spite of our advantages, a nation exceptionally unhealthy; and first may 
be mentioned the practice common in the United States of two persons 
occupying the same bed. This is considered abroad as extremely detrimental 
to health, single beds only being in use in either the dwellings of the poor or 
the palaces of the rich. 

The enormous beds in fashion in the middle ages, in which not only the 
whole family, but favorite domestic animals, hunting-dogs, cats, etc., reposed 
together, excite our liveliest astonishment. In those days, the aristocracy did not 
find it undignified to share their couches with friends or guests who sought their 
hospitality. It was, on the contrary, considered a mark of sincere friendship. 

It is now commonly believed that where two persons sleep together, one 
abstracts from the other some amount of vital force. This is especially the 
case where old and young persons share the same bed. Besides, in a room 
where there is no decided current of air, the emanations from the lungs and 
skin of a sleeper poison the atmosphere for a considerable distance. In the 
public wards of great hospitals, never less than two and a half feet is allowed 
between each bed, for this reason. In the sleeping apartments of royalty and 
nobility single beds are everywhere the rule, and nowhere the exception. The 
Eyuperor of Germany sleeps upon a narrow bed and a hard mattress. The 
single bed covering is a wadded silk quilt. The Emperor and Empress of 
Austria take their royal slumbers on similar beds, with the same description 
of coverlet. One of the principal advantages of these narrow beds is that the 
mattresses nre more easily aired. Even the poorest housewives in Germany 
recognize the fact that bedding requires daily airing; and on a pleasant day 
in winter, and nearly every day in summer, one may see stretched out of the 
courtyard windows for an entire half day the feather beds and coverings so 
dear to the heart of a German frau. It is not necessary here to enter a pro- 
test against feathers, since this essay is not written for Germans. The physi- 
cians of Germany make the most energetic complaints xgainst the use of these, 
with as yet, among the lower classes, very little success. 

Much has been written in Germany on the proper position while sleeping, 
and one physician advocates the theory that narrow-chestedness as well as 
wrinkles are produced by not sleeping in a proper position. Those of my 
readers who are especially desirous of protecting their beauty from these ugly 
encroachments are referred to a little book by Dr. Koch of Nuremberg, pub- 
lished in 1858, entitled “ Das Bett, der Schlaf und der Traum.” 
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Fires in sleeping apartments are rarely permitted, either in England or on 
the Continent, for fear of vitiating the air; and though in the former carpets 
ave universally used in other rooms, they are not often found in chambers be- 
cause they absorb and retain the impurities of the air, and the woollen dust 
which arises from them is prejudicial to the lungs. 

The celebrated Professor Pettinghofer of Munich proved several years ago 
by experiments, that the lungs absorb more oxygen during sleep than during 
waking hours, and that it is impossible to take in during the day as much oxy- 
gen as is consumed. The deficit is supplied at night, when the body by deeper 
breathing absorbs more oxygen, and by slower breathing uses less. [lence one 
will see the importance of having the air in sleeping apartments perfectly fresh 
and pure. Sleep ought to be the grave of suffering, and the resurrection place 
for new strength and happiness. The deeper the mental life is sunken in 
sleep, the more perfect is the repose, and the more strengthening to the body. 

Perhaps the greatest difficulty in American houses is the want of fresh air, 
and this to some extent is caused by the use of sliding windows instead of 
the French style opening like doors, leaving just twice as much space for the 
air to enter. 

In Europe, gas is rarely allowed in sleeping rooms, because it poisons the 
air. ‘This is especially true of American gas, which is not, as in France, 
manufactured in the most careful manner. 

In city houses, the new convenience of water brought into every room, 
brings an added danger in the impure gases which ascend from the sewers 
when the stoppers of the basins are left open. Water-closets and sinks should 
be purified several times a week with disinfecting fluids. So necessary is this 
considered in Berlin that there is a law regarding it, and persons who rent fur- 
nished rooms are taxed by the householder five silver groschen a month toward 
this purpose. But the greatest enemy of health in America is the custom of 
warming the whole house by furnaces, for thgfair from most of these heating 
apparatuses, if overdriven or left to care ervants to manage, is burned and 
in some degree deprived of its life-gi operties. The same is true of iron 
stoves. In France and England o tes are employed, and to these there 
is no objection except the expens rouble. The porcelain stoves of Ger- 
many mike an agreeable and hezfthful heat at the least possible expense. In 
these ovens, cither wood, coal, or peat can be used at discretion. Wood an- 
swers admirably during spring and autumn, and coal for winter. The mode 
of using these stoves is the following: A fire is made of about eighteen small 
sticks, and these are permitted to burn until only a glowing bed of coal re- 
mains. The damper in the pipe is then closed, and none of the heat allowed 
to escape into the chimney. The stoves, being large and made of porcelain in 
stories, retain for many hours their heat, imparting to the air a pleasant warmth. 
When coal is used, the damper is never turned to economize the fuel, as the 
Germans have a fear amounting to nervousness in regard to carbonic oxide 
gas, only ten to twenty per cent. of which is necessary to extinguish life. 

It is universally believed in Europe that the stomach is not upon rising in a 
condition to digest rich food, and the first meal is therefore a light one. In 
Germany breakfast consists of coffee with ordinary or sweetened bread. In 
France it is café au lait, with bread and butter, and in Switzerland coffee with 
bread, butter, and honey. 

In France from eleven to twelve is the déjeuner a la fourchette, where meat 
with vegetables and perhaps a salad are served, accompanied with wine. 
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In Germany the dinner is from eleven to twelve for students, mercantile 
men, and persons who are actively employed. The dinner begins with soup, 
followed by one or two courses of meat with a vegetable, and a pudding 
served usnally with a compote of fruit. If pastry is eaten, it is taken at a con- 
fectioner’s afterwards with coffee. It is unnecessary to state that beer is the 
beverage. The nobility dine later, but there is never in a German dinner the 
same variety of vegetables as in America. In Germany there exists a de- 
cided prejudice against potatoes, because they are composed of three-fourths 
water, with but ten to fifteen per cent. starch contained in indigestible cells. 
The French, who make a perfect science of the whole business of nourishment 
and cookery, rarely eat potatoes except occasionally fried for the second 
breakfast. They consume beans more than any other vegetables and with rea- 
son, for dried beans contain twenty-two per cent. albumen and fifty of 
starch, and the common lentils twenty-six per cent. of albumen and fifty-six of 
starch. In the monasteries of France and Italy great quantities of beans are 
used, especially during the Lenten season. German naturalists are now search- 
ing all over the world for a substitute for potatoes, and this is believed to have 
been found in China in the dioscorea japonica, which endures the greatest cold 
and is more nourishing and better flavored than the potato. In the Museum 
of Natural History at Paris a specimen three feet long and weighing three 
pounds was exhibited. 

Several German writers upon races predict that nations, far from improv- 
ing, will deteriorate both in physical and mental characteristics, if potatoes be- 
come a principal article of diet. The celebrated Carl Voigt says ‘that the 
unnourishing potato does not restore the wasted tissues, but makes our prole- 
tariats physically and mentally weak.” The Holland physiologist Mulder 
gives the same judgment, when he declares “that the excessive use of potatoes 
among the poorer classes, and coffee and tea by the higher ranks, is the cause 
of the indolence of natiéns.” Leidenfrost maintains that the revolutions of 
the last three centuries have been caused by the changed nourishment. In 
former days, the lowest workmen ate more flesh than now, when the cheap 
potato forms his principal subsistence, but gives vo him no muscular or ner- 
vous strength. 

Coffee is universally taken after dinner, both in England, France, and Ger- 
many, as a promoter of digestion; and in the latter, beer at all hours of the 
day. German students, whose capacity for it seems to be unlimited, drink 
daily from five to seven masses.* It is considered by the lower classes as 
nourishing. Analysis shows that it is somewhat so, especially the rich Bava- 
rian beer, though not to the extent claimed. It however furnishes heat, and 
prevents the wasting of the tissues. The poorer classes can rarely afford meat 
oftener than once a week. They subsist mostly on beer, soup, vegetables, and 
black bread, which is maintained to be more nourishing than white bread, 
three pounds of it being equivalent in nutriment to one pound of meat. The 
domestics in Bavaria have for supper soup and bread, together with three 
kreutzers which they may expend in beer. It may be interesting te know 
that in the capital of Bavaria the customary wages for a female servant are 
forty-eight guldens per year,f including the same breakfast and dinner as the 
family, and supper as above. 

One of the principal reasons why Americans are less healthy than Europe- 
ans is because they pass so little time, especially dufing childhvod, in the open 

* A mass equals one and six-tenths of a litre, or fifteen-sixteenths of a quart, 


t Equal to nineteen dollars and twenty cents gold. 
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air. In England, where the Caucasian race has attained its greatest physical 
perfection, it is the custom to remain daily many hours out of doors. Among 
boys all sorts of field games are encouraged. The universities have their boat 
and cricket clubs, and nowhere is muscular strength more prized; and it cannot 
be denied that a natural activity of the muscles is one of the richest sources of 
human happiness, in the exercise of which health, beauty, and strength are 
developed. The young Germans nearly always belong to the Turners’ society, 
where their muscles become like iron. 

In Paris, the people who have leisure resort every fine afternoon to the 
Champs Elysées or the garden of the Tuileries. To the latter the ladies take 
their netting and embroidery, and many bring even their plain sewing. The 
gentlemen sip their coffee or wine outside of the cafés, and the children are 
taken to the Bois de Boulogne, where they are allowed to run all the afternoon 
on the grass, and pick the wild flowers which grow in that jewel of pleasure 
grounds; whereas in our country the grass in the parks is ouly for ornament. 
All along the boulevards are comfortable iron seats, which are rarely without 
occupants. During the summer there are many /féles champéires and concerts 
in the environs of Paris, and on Sundays great crowds make excursions to the 
parks of Fontainebleau, Versailles, and St. Cloud, where on alternate days the 
great fountains play. Since the restoration of the empire the average of life 
has increased ten years in Paris, and this is the effect of better sanitary condi- 
tions, the greater number of open squares serving as lungs to the metropolis, and 
the construction of broad avenues through some of the most crowded quarters. 

On the Champs Elysées, from two till five the most brilliant scene in the 
world may be witnessed. It is a sort of social reunion, where people receive 
visits and chat with their friends, or pass some hours in observing the gayest 
panorama of Europe. One may rent, on either side of the street, a comfortable 
iron chair for two sous for an entire afternoon. Here are seen those splendid 
toilets for which Paris is renowned. The fair Parisians attire themselves plain- 
ly when they walk or shop on the boulevards, but nothing is too fine for a 
promenade on the Champs Elysées. Near the commencement of this beautiful 
avenue are the Punch and Judy theatres, apd one side, a little in the back- 
ground, are street merchants, weighing chairs, and little roulette tables. In 
and out among the brilliant throng glide old women with baskets of the favor- 
ite thin cake called le plaisir, while a vender of coco water, in white even to 
his shoes, seeks for thirsty juveniles. Here come all the foreigners sojourning 
in Paris to see and to be seen. Here one may often remark Mme. Sand, Du- 
mas, Patti attired in her favorite black, Mlle. Schneider driving two in hand, 
the authors, the authoresses, the poets, wits, and actors of Paris, interspersed 
now and then with sable-costumed priests and dashing officers; and here dur- 
ing the empire one might see almost daily the Emperor and Empress en route 
for the Bois de Boulogne. 

The Germans are, even more than the French, fond of an open-air life, and 
this under difiiculties, for the cold, cloudy heavens of Germany do not tempt 
one out like the sunny skies of la belle France. The great beer gardens take 
the place in Germany of the parks in Paris. Thither resort in the evenings all 
of the people whose occupations do not permit recreation during the day, to 
drink beer and listen to music, more or less fine. During the summer there 
are concerts every afternoon at the largest gardens on the outskirts of the cities. 
In the great park at Berlin there is a celebrated pleasure garden called the 
Ilof Jiger. This is decorated with fountains and flowers, and at night illumi- 
nated with colored lamps. On one side are covered arcades and a stand for 
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the orchestra. There is also a summer theatre and refreshment room. Here, 
in the open air, are daily concerts, and once or twice a week extra attractions 
are offered. The orchestra is not always the same, but is usually a regimental 
band. The concert commences at four and ends at eight o’clock, and the price 
of admission is about fifteen cents. The audience sit at small tables, and order 
beer or some other refreshment; and dinner may be obtained as in the city res- 
taurants. The music is classical, of the finest description, interspersed with 
that of a gayer or military character, performed in a manner such as can rarely 
be heard out of this musical land. I once heard at the Hof Jager the “* Battle 
of Leipsic ” performed by four bands, each one taking the part of a different na- 
tion. So passionately fond are the Germans of music in the open air, that there 
are in Berlin during the summer early concerts at seven A. M., where people 
go to take their morning coffee. On Sundays and féte days, during the fine 
season, nearly the whole population of Berlin deserts the city and flies away to 
Potsdam, or to some rural beer garden, where it passes away the hours sip- 
ping its favorite beverage under a leafy canopy. 

Vienna, even more than Paris, abounds in parks and squares, and nowhere 
do people pass more time out of doors. The Volks Garten is one of the most 
attractive places of the kind on the Continent, and is charmingly adorned with 
flowers and shrubbery, and its numerous seats are always well filled. A cer- 
tain part of the garden, separated only by a wire fence from the remainder, is 
allotted to Strauss. A splendid semicircular building, open except on one 
side, and supported on graceful pillars, is used as a restaurant, and serves as a 
refuge in sudden showers. <A lovely fountain, artistic in its details, with flow- 
ers about it, is in the centre, and this, as well as the rest of the garden, is bril- 
liantly illuminated at dusk. An excellent band performs, late in the afternoon, 
the gayest music, mostly compositions of that king of dance music, Strauss, 
under the direction of the younger Strauss. ‘To see this graceful and celebrated 
leader wield the baton, is something not to be forgotten. He is grace person- 
ified, and expresses in every lineament of his face and each movement of his 
body, the emotions interpreted by the music. He is himself the living 
personification of a baton. There is a concert every afternoon in this 
garden, but only two weekly conducted by Strauss, when it presents a gay 
and characteristic scene. The Viennese ladies are noted for the elegance 
of their toilets and the fineness of their figures. They resemble the Parisians, 
but have prettier faces. The Austrians are celebrated for their beautiful laugh- 
ing eyes, which seem to smile and spexk without any movement of the lips. 
The groups of lovely women, interspersed with officers in the superb uniforms 
for which Austria is remarkable, the scarlet hussars with richly embroidered 
jackets, the gray Jiigers with the characteristic cock’s plume, the white-coated 
infantry officers—all this iluminated by lamps shining through flowers and 
trees, makes a sparkling scene of fairy land. On Sunday Vienna resembles in 
its solitariness a city depopulated by the plague. After the mass every one 
makes an excursion into the country, or spends part of the day at least in the 
Prater, the great park outside of the city, where there are all sorts of rural 
amusements. 

Why is there nothing of this open-air life in our great American cities? Is 
it pleasanter in summer to enclose ourselves in four walls, where the thermo- 
meter is at ninety-eight, to listen to music, than to sit under the canopy that 
nature provides, with the sweet life-giving breezes of heaven to fan us? Shall 
we eternally remain shut up and excluded from the healthful’ sunshine, till 
as 2 nation we become extinct, and give our fair heritage tu foreigners? 
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And now I come to the principal reason why Americans are less strong 
than other aations. I allude to the peculiar unhealthiness of American women. 
Their greater delicacy of constitution, in comparison with the other sex, 
may be to some extent caused by the before-mentioned causes acting uninter- 
ruptedly upon them, because from childhood they remain more in unventilated 
and overwarmed houses. The atmosphere of counting-rooms, offices, and 
places of business, is more pure than that of dwellings, for they are usually 
ventilated, sprinkled with water, and warmed only by grates or stoves; nor will 
a gentleman usually submit to the degree of heat which a lady suffering from 
poverty of the blood willingly endures. Places of business also are frequently 
destitute of carpets and curtains, which retain unhealthy odors, and injure the 
air by their woollen dust. The hearty breakfast, too, and rich diet are naturally 
more injurious to ladies, because they exercise less in the open air. 

The fact that American maidens become too early wives and mothers is 
an additional cause of ill health. German physicians agree that women do 
not attain their full growth till after twenty years of age, that they are unfit 
for marriage before that epoch, and that earlier marriage results in premature 
decay and death and weakly constituted children. 

Still another reason of the delicacy of our women is the far greater style 
affected by all classes in dress, and the wearing of corsets during early youth. 
Naturally, if one has attained a full and fine physical development, tight cor- 
sets, heavy skirts, close-fitting boots, and weighty chignons cannot injure to 
the same extent as when these appliances of fashion are put upon the soft and 
yielding muscles of a young and growing girl. The noble ladies of England 
exercise many hours daily in the open air. They do not disdain to don heavy 
calfskin shoes and colored petticoats, in which to perform this duty. This 
of course would not alone make them as healthy as they are, were not their 
constitutions strengthened by a proper physical education before they are 
eighteen years of age, but it suffices to retain them in a good degree of health. 
Our fair Americans early in the day attire themselves in charming morning 
costumes, with white skirts; and then they are averse to soiling these by exer- 
cise, and the least dampness deters them from a promenade. American 
ladies think far more of dress and fashion, and spend more money and time on 
their toilets, than any women in Europe, not even excepting the French, from 
whom all our fashions come. 

The new-born English aristocrat receives as soon as born a little bed with 
a hard mattress. From its earliest age it is taken, warmly wrapped, icto the 
fresh air. After the first year its meals are reduced to three, and this rule is 
so unchangeable that no child thinks of requiring anything more; and from 
this time its food is of rich milk, and bread and butter, and good meat. After 
breakfast, it remains several hours in the open air, and then sleeps. The 
whole afternoon is passed outside. From earliest childhood the children of 
the aristocracy wear short sleeves, and often the knee is left bare, though the 
extremities are clothed in the warmest manner. At five years of age they 
begin to dance. Never are English children intrusted to the care of a 
young nursery maid, but to an elderly experienced person, under whose di- 
rection they constantly are. As soon as the young girl goes to school, the car- 
riage of the head and shoulders becomes an object of attention, and under no 
circumstances is she permitted to sit otherwise than upright. ‘“ My child 
grows but once,” says an English mother, “and therefore nothing is so im- 
portant as her physical development. Everything else can be acquireddater.” 
An English child rises at seven, breakfasts at eight, dines at one, sups at 
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seven, and at nine o'clock goes to bed. Until twelve years of age they pass 
the greater part of the day in the open air, with only about four hours’ mental 
work. The young English aristocratic maiden dines first with her parents 
at eighteen years of age, when she leaves school and makes her début in so- 
ciety. She is fresh and blooming as a rose, with light step and eyes beaming 
with pleasure and life. Her frequent laugh displays her beautiful teeth, and 
her hair is rich and abundant. Here, for the first time, fashionable Violet 
displays the fine fulness of her contour. London possesses noble museums, 
galleries of art, and treasures of architecture, but one of the most charming of 
its sights may be seen on fine afternoons in Hyde Park—crowds of children 
merrily playing, earthly angels of incomparable beauty. A sight equally in- 
teresting may be witnessed after service on Sunday at the Foundling Hospital— 


several hundred children, ranging from five to thirteen years of age, of the most ° 


noble physique and absolutely bewildering beauty. Two of the most wonder- 
ful sights of Europe are the children of England and the flowers of Paris. 
Both appear to have descended from paradise, and scarcely to belong to earth. 
Nowhere else are seen such blooming maidens and children as in England. 
Of course the life of gay society undermines to some extent what the early 
training has accomplished; but the sensible physical education of the first years 
leaves permanent effects, and the English woman remains equal to the duties 
of life and the requirements of wife and mother. If she does not continue 
perfectly well, she retains enough health to be ever beautiful. One sees in 
Great Britain ladies of sixty with complexions fairer than those of our young- 
est maidens, and whose hair, though slightly silvered, is yet abundant and 
handsome. Just as by the Greeks every trouble was taken to reach the high- 
est beauty, so too with the English aristocracy. Many artists who have pil- 
grimaged half over the world assure us that the daughters of Albion surpass 
all others in perfection of physique. Even in Europe the women of the best 
classes are not so healthy as the men, except perhaps in England. Dr. Bock, 
Professor of Pathological Anatomy at the University of Leipsic, says: ‘* A 
healthy man is a rarity; a healthy woman apparently does not exist.” Yet 
it is possible that women may be and are, when they have the same train- 
ing, as strong as men. I take this position boldly. In England, even with 
the disadvantages of female dress, and where their physical education, though 
superior to that of any other country, is still inferior to that of the males, the 
women of the best classes appear to be as strong as the men of the same rank, 
for we must not compare the women of one class with the men of another. 
Who doubts this, let him station himself at the fashionable hours in Hyde Park 
and see on horseback or promenading these in¢domparable women. 

That women may be as strong as men is rendered evident in savage coun- 
tries. Among the North American Indians it is the so-called weaker sex who 
till the fields and build the houses, tan the skins, and make the clothes and 
shoes. When the tribe removes from one part of the coantry to another, it is 
they who carry the whole movable goods of the family, their tents, metal 
utensils, and perhaps one or two children, on their backs; and when an Indian 
has shot a heavy animal, it is his wife who must go and bring it home. Zim- 
mermann* says: “ Quite untrue is it that the European women are so much 
weaker than the men, that one may regard it as a characteristic distinction be- 
tween the two sexes; but certainly one must not compare the drawing-room 
lady with the carpenter or agriculturist. City children cannot be compared 
with one another; for while the boys wrestle and box and learn to turn, and 
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thereby exercise their muscles, the city maiden sits morally in her room, and 
removes herself from the air and light, in order to keep her*complexion. She 
doves not practise turning for fear that the softness of her hands may suffer, and 
so she destroys her strength and becomes miserable and poor in blood, and 
bears later to her husband weak children. These city-nurtured women have, 
in fact, lost all their energy, except in this respect, that they torment the men 
with frightful tenacity by their eternal sicknesses. In case one wishes to make 
a comparison between the two sexes, go into the country and look at the men 
and women digging all day in the potato field, with the exception of the break- 
fast and dinner hour, with bent backs, swinging their heavy tools; or regard 
the day laborer and day laboress mowing a meadow of four hundred acres in 
extent; and then ask one’s self whether the difference between what the men and 
women perform is great. We are willing to give a difference, but it is certain- 
ly not so much as one is led to expect. The moral position of the woman in 
different countries of the world is as unlike as her physical, and one willingly 
asserts that the proof of the higher civilization of the Caucasian race is the 
better treatment of the women. We do not wish to stir up the mud too deep- 
ly, in order not to put to shame the Caucasian race. Hardly is the wife of an 
African or American savage harassed as that of an European day laborer; and, 
relative to the respect which one pays to the weaker sex, unfortunately it 
reaches not very far over the bridal period.” 

In 1856 Dr. Repin of the French marine made a voyage to Dahomey. He 
describes eloquently the army, composed partly of young and finely-formed fe- 
males, and their bloodthirsty battles with other negro nations, and frightful 
hunts after elephants, whose ivory the king sells. The Holland merchant Eu- 
chart, speaking of Dahomey in 1862, says, ‘The whole might of tiis negro 
king amounts to fifty thousand, of whom ten thousand Amazons are at the 
same time the bravest and most bloodthirsty.’? Among the Patagonians the 
wife is a very useful animal. The man’s whole business lies in hunting wild 
animals, or in superintending his herds. When he goes from one place to an- 
other, he requires his wife to take down and put up his tent, and often to carry 
his weapons. It is wonderful with what ease these women bear children, 
without assistance of any kind. As soon as a little one is born it is washed in 
cold water, and the mother immediately goes to work as though nothing had 
taken place. 

Among the Holland possessions there is a remarkable little State which, in 
its constitution and the original customs of its inhabitants, surpasses the boldest 
dreams of American emancipation ladies. Upon the island of Java, between 
the cities of Batavia and Samarang, lies the little kingdom of Bantam. A\l- 
though tributary to Holland, it is an independent State, politically without im- 
portance, yet happy, rich, and since time immemorial governed and defended 
by women. The sovereign is indeed a man, but all the rest of the government 
belongs to the fair sex. The King is entirely dependent upon his state council, 
composed of three women. The highest authorities, all state officers, court 
functionaries, military commanders, and soldiers are, without exception, of the 
female sex. The men are agriculturists and merchants. The body-guard of 
the King is formed of the female élite. These amazons ride in the masculine 
style, wearing sharp steel points instead of spurs. They carry a pointed lance, 
which they swing very gracefully, and also a musket, which is discharged at full 
gallop. The throne is inheritable by the eldest son, and in case the King dies 
without issue a hundred elected amazons assemble, in order to choose a successor 
from zmong their own sons. The chosen one is then proclaimed lawful king. 
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The capital city of this little State lies in one of the most picturesque parts of 
the island, in 4 fruitful plain, and is defended by two well-kept fortresses. 

In Schliersee, in Upper Bavaria, where I spent a summer, the agricultural 
labor is performed mostly by women, and they appear to be just as strong as 
men. There are, in this little village of seventy houses, at least thirty women 
who wear habitually during the week masculine attire, consisting of panta- 
loons and a short belted sack reaching just below the waist. I questioned them 
as to the reason of this dress, and received answer that it was more convenient 
for mowing and field work. On Sundays and féte days these women turn into 
agreeable-looking peasants, in their pretty national costume, with the elaborate 
necklaces and jewels of their order. Four worked constantly at bricklaying, 
on new houses in our neighborhood. In October I saw, for two or three entire 
days in succession, the stalwart daughter of the ducal fisherman up to her waist 
in water, mowing the rushes which grow around the margin of the lake, and 
wielding a heavy old-fashioned scythe, which fatigued one to look at. The 
rushes she used to make winter beds for the stock. It is usually women who 
manage the row-boats on the Bavarian lakes, and at the Konigsee, near Saltz- 
burg, the prettiest lake in Germany, two stout peasant women rowed a party 
of four of us, during four hours, making the entire circuit of the Konigsee 
without resting more than fifteen minutes. They smiled when I suggested 
that they must be fatigued, and assured me to the contrary; yet the oars were 
of the heaviest description, far more weighty and awkward than any used in 
England or America. Everywhere in the vicinity of Schliersee the roads were 
made and mended by women. One may see in Munich every week corps of 
fifteen or twenty cleaning the streets with hoes, and carrying away the dirt 
in wheelbarrows; and they work as rapidly and skilfully as men. It is the cus- 
tom in Bavaria for a woodsawyer to be accompanied by his wife, who saws 
with him; and usually the hardest part of the work falls to her, that of carry- 
ing the wood in an enormous basket strapped to the shoulders, frequently to 
the third or fourth floor. These women perform the work of men, and appear 
to be equally strong. ‘The principal causes of the peculiar diseases of the fe- 
male sex, poverty of the blood, ete., are caused,” Dr. Carl Reclam, police 
physician at Leipsic, asserts, “ principally by feminine occupations and sitting 
style of life. To these may be added bad room air, romance reading, and re- 
ligious fanaticism.” 

And what is the remedy for the deficiency of robust health in the women 
of America? I answer, give your daughters the same physical advantages as 
your sons, Let them play equally in the open air, and during their earlier 
years spend daily, when the weather will permit, from eight to ten hours out 
of doors. Send your daughters with your sons to the gymnasium in winter. 
Let them also skate, swim, and row, When you are tempted to buy a doll for 
your little girl, that she may stay quietly in the house and dress it, reflect a 
moment and buy her a hoop instead. The Americans are noted for their in- 
tellectual and fascinating faces, but a sculptor would never choose one for a 
model of female beauty. Yet all this might be changed. Our women might 
be as remarkable for their health and perfection of physique as those of other 
lands. Much towards this might be done by a right system of gymnastics,* 
and these are practicable for all women, even those who are obliged by their 
occupations to lead a sedentary life. Walking alone is not sufficient to develop 
health and strength. 


* One of the best works on room gymnastics is the “ Aerztliche Zimmer Gymnastik,” by Dr, 
Daniel Gottlieb Schreber, director of a gymnasium in Leipsic. 
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He who uses, as thousands of persons do, his muscular strength merely to 
walk, Dr. Schreber compares to a countryman who has four fields of which 
he cultivates but one, leaving the other three unem) loyed and a prey to con- 
suming weeds. Just those muscles most necessary to be used, those of the 
arms, stomach, breast, and back, are not at all exercised by walking. Man is 
a double being, a wonderful union of mental and bodily natures, and both in- 
tended for activity. The want of the full using of his muscles and physical 
strength produces disturbances of the system, sickness, and early death. As 
strength by use can be increased and reach a certain point, so it may dwindle 
and disappear. These are truths which it would be well for every one to 
recognize. Our natures cannot be trifled with, but punish us if we yield not 
to their just demands. We are simply what we make ourselves, or circum- 
stances make us. A nation may be strong or weak physically as it chooses, if 
it be not in too warm or too cold a zone. Our women may be as strong as 
our men if we take the proper steps; but to accomplish this we must change 
somewhat their habits and ideas. ‘To such an extent is unhealthiness prevalent 
in the United States, that it has actually become a standard of beauty; and to 
be pale and delicate and possess a thin and slender form is really considered 
by many persons elegant. To be helpless and dependent is the American 
standard of womanliness, and what can be more dependent than an invalid? 
Our women are unequal to the duties of maternity. They bear miserable chil- 
dren, whose sickly constitutions they are incapable, by ignorance of the com- 
monest rules of hygiene, of invigorating by a rational physical training. Thus 
the predisposition to disease becomes hereditary, and there is danger that the 
American race will become extinct. German physicians of note earnestly ad- 
vise mothers to retard as long as possible in their daugliters the period of ma- 
turity, by treating them as children, by dressing them in loose and simple 
clothing, and giving them a plain but nourishing diet, and by preventing them 
from reading romances and going too early into suciety. It is time that 
physicians insist that the study of physiology and hygiene be introduced into 
all our schools and universities. The usefulness of this branch of knowledge 
has been already recognized in Germany, where an excellent work on physi- 
ology and hygiene,* by Dr. Carl Ernst Bock, has been introduced into the 
grammar schools of Saxony, East Prussia, and Hungarian Austria, and its 
study rendered obligatory. 

The Americans require but two attributes of their women, to be chaste and 
to be beautiful. The first they undoubtedly are, but they are wanting in the 
other virtues which make women lovely and charming: in cheerfulness, pa- 
tience, amiable temper, and good housewifery, the American women of to-day 
are unworthy of their republican husbands. 

What the future will bring to the women of America it is as yet impossi- 
ble to predict. A brilliant vista appears to open before them. Already in 
Europe the universities are unbarring their doors to women.ft In England, in 
Sweden, and Switzerland, it is possible for them to be as thoroughly educated 
as men, and at the same universities. America will not be long behind Eu- 
rope in this respect. But how many of our maidens are physically strong 
enough for the mental labor which a university course requires? 

S. G. Youne. 


* “ Bau, Leben und Pflege des menschlichen K‘irpers.” 

t One hundred and twenty-seven ladies entered for the examination at Cambridge, England, 
for the class of 1871, of whom thirty-seven only failed, One won a prize in French, German, and 
Latin, and another a place in the honor list in mathematics and moral science, 








PUBLISHERS AND AUTHORS. 


—_———— 


NY one who has lived much in Paris is familiar with the expression 

lancer une (or un) artiste. You may be tempted to translate it launch- 
ing a performer. I suspect, however, that the metaphor is not taken directly 
from hurling a missile, but rather at third hand from the derived sense of let- 
ting slip hounds after the game. Whatever its origin, the meaning is clear 
enough. Somebody interested in a performer is thrusting him (or her) on the 
public by all manner of réclame, that is, Barnumish advertisement. Dress, 
equipage, all the little daily incidents of life, are made to contribute to this 
end, as well as the newspaper puff, direct or indirect. ‘The person properly 
launched becomes famous, or at any rate notorious, is much talked about and 
run after, has a good chance of making money in his or her way, while the 
excitement and novelty last. And they may last some time, in fact become 
permanent, if the launched one turn out to possess talent of a high order. 
This contingency, howeyer, is so far from being necessarily involved in (or 
connoted by, as logicians say) the idea of launching, that it is tacitly ignored in 
most cases; the main point is to do the launching in complete style, to make 
the réclame as permeating as possible. 

Questio oritur, as the scholastic disputants used to begin—the question 

naturally arises, as we used to say in our college compositions—are the pro- 
per genesis and procreation of the author achieved after the same fashion? Is 
he made by a publisher’s launching him with all the requisite Barnumbug? 
Within the last few years I have seen several little signs whence it may reason- 
ably be inferred that such is the belief of some publishers, and that they have 
endeavored, not entirely without success, to make the reading community 
share in it. 
_ In order to simplify the matter, we may begin by admitting that the author 
and the performer occupy similar positions toward the public, and are actuated 
by about the same motives. This is a pretty broad admission, and many au- 
thors, I have no doubt, would object to it very strenuously, but I am willing 
to let it go. I do not wish to draw fine distinctions, but to take high and bold 
ground, go back to the first principles of the question, and carry the war into 
Africa. In short, I deny that great artistes or performers are created by the 
launching operation. 

The dramatic history of two centuries teaches us a pretty intelligible and 
constant lesson, namely, that great actors and singers, those who have re- 
tained their hold on the public as long as their physical powers lasted, and 
have left an enduring reputation behind them, are not the ¢reatures of patron- 
age and puffery, but rise on their own real merits, working their way (often 
slowly and laboriously) first into netice and then into full favor. In all the 
annals of the modern stage, lyric or dramatic, there is just one possible excep- 
tion to this rule, which will be noticed in its place further on. 

Of course there is a species of success which is perfectly obtainable and 
frequently obtained by skilful launching. Not only is a temporary notoriety 
acquired, but while the sun of that notoriety shines a good deal of pecuniary 
hay may be made. And as this is the principal motive of some persons for 
being launched, and sometimes the only motive of those who launch them, the 
end of both parties is achieved at the expense of the public. 

If we now transfer our view to authorship, current literary history tells us 
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very much the same story that dramatic history did. A publisher may start a 
worthless book and palm several editions of it on a careless and gullible pub- 
lic, as Barnum palms off a woolly horse or monkey mermaid. But this is a 
very different thing from establishing the permanent reputation of a real au- 
thor. The real authors, like the real actors and singers, have fought their 
own way. How much did Thackeray owe to the publishers? Perhaps we 
have no case in our country so strong as his, or even as Miss Bronté’s; but 
some sufficiently telling instances may be found even here. Of all the pam- 
phlets and fugitive literature called forth by our war, the most successful were 
those which owed the least to publishers’ (or indeed to anybody’s) puffery. 
Such were the ** New Gospel of Peace ” and the best of the *“* Breitmann Bal- 
lads.” Breitmann was especially and pertinaciously snubbed by the publishers 
for years. 

Should we take the reverse or negative side, and inquire what is the extent 
of a publisher’s power to unmake an author or nip him in the bud, the result 
of Moxon’s attempt to suppress Swinburne furnishes a pertinent answer. 

There are persons who, on the strength of their vocation and position, 
might put in some ciaim to the power of creating authors, were such a thing 
possible—other authors, for instance, whom good temper and good fortune 
have freed from any jealousy, present or prospective. And their mode of pro- 
ceeding would be very different from the launching process. It would naturally 
consist of counsel and direction, founded on a critical appreciation of the par- 
ticular line in which the new writer’s capacity tended. Washington Irving 
did actually profess to be in this sense the making of T. C. Grattan, by turning 
his attention from medieval antiquities to fictitious literature. Well authen- 
ticated instances of this kind are rare, however, and men who cannot find out 
of themselves what they are fit for, do not make authors of the first or even 
the second class, but rather of the Grattan stamp. 

The claim of the professional critic would be even stronger; indeed, he has 
sometimes flattered himself with the idea that he was the maker and unmaker 
of genuine reputation. But, important as his function is when properly un- 
derstood, it does not reach quite so far as this. He is the discerner of merit 
and the exposer of its counterfeit; to create it where it does not exist he has no 
power, still less to destroy it where it exists. The mistakes which the very 
cleverest of the fraternity have made in the latter direction are well known; 
e. g-, how a combination of nearly all the critics in England and Scotland un- 
dertook and failed to “ crush ” Wordsworth; but the contrary attempts at mak- 
ing something out of little or nothing are even more instructive to study. 
* Blackwood,” a great authority on Greek translations, deliberately placed 
Sotheby's new version of Homer above all its predecessors. This was hardly 
more than thirty years ago, and Sotheby is now so thoroughly forgotten that 
when the subject turned up again recently apropos of Lord Derby and Bryant, 
nobody thought of mentioning him. 

When Coventry Patmore, who came of a literary stock, appeared as a very 
young man with a very thin volume of poems, there was a ferocious fight over 
him. In spite of “Blackwood,” his friends had rather the best of it for the time. 
But Patmore subsided through a long silence into the most prosaic of versi- 
fiers. “ Blackwood” had not killed him, any more than Douglas Jerrold had 
made him; the poetic promise had not fructified, that was all; no more could 
be said. 

Allusion has been made to a solitary case in which a great theatrical repu- 
tation was possibly manufactured through a variety of the launching process. 
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There really seems to be some ground for the belief that Ristori was ‘ in- 
vented ” (to borrow a French application of the term) by a leash of Parisian 
critics. But without discussing this doubtful instance, we may observe that 
there is nothing analogous to it in contemporary literature; no real author has 
been invented by critics, though the attempts have been and are numerous. 
The policeman detects the thief and vindicates the innocence of the honest 
man, but he does not make honest men or thieves. 

If, then, those persons who would from the circumstances of the case be 
most likely to create authors, were the thing possible, fail utterly in the at- 
tempt when self-deluded enough to make it, what chance has the publisher of 
being able to usurp the Almighty’s functions, and give or withhold brains at 
his pleasure? His special experience only enables him to judge of a book’s 
probable pecuniary success, and this quality, though generally, is not always 
attendant on merit, and is certainly compatible with very grave demerits. If 
he has any individual judgment beyond this, it is gua critic and not gua pub- 
lisher. The well-known dependence of most publishers on their “ readers ” 
interferes seriously with our belief in the value or even the general existence 
of much judgment. 

Of course the publisber is a great and legitimate advantage to the author 
in one way. A book duly published bya house of repute has, to use a sporting 
figure, 2 good send-off, with the inside track. Or, to borrow a more dignified 
and appropriate comparison, the publisher introduces the author to the public. 
We all know the benefit of a good introduction; we also know that its effect 
is only temporary, and that the introduced person must justify the recommend- 
ation by his own conduct and performances, if he wishes to remain in our good 
graces. 

Absurd as is the pretension which we have been scrutinizing, there are 
many causes at work to persuade the publisher of its reality. A certain 
amount of the successful author’s reputation is reflected upon him, and he 
seems somehow (he could hardly explain why) to become part and parcel of 
his fortunate client. Then there are always crowds of young writers per- 
suaded that if they can.once find a publisher (that first step which costs so 
much!) the road to gold and glory will be straightway opened; and all these 
sanguine spirits look up to the great house of So and So as if it were an Olym- 
pus come down within reach gf mortal men. Also, if the publisher be of the 
book-manufacturing species, he is not improbably rich, and is pretty sure to be 
accounted at least as rich as he really is; and this, in our simple, virtuous, etc., 
republic, does sometimes increase a man’s self-confidence and tend to surround 
him with flatterers. Finally, the inexperience and incapacity in business mat- 
ters of many, perhaps most authors, can hardly help inspiring a shrewd busi- 
hess man at times with a feeling of superiority; in one sense they are his pup- 
pets; unless his judgment is clear and discriminating, he may be tempted to 
consider them such in all senses. On the whole it is no great wonder if a suc- 
cessful publisher (who, after all, is but mortal) sometimes thinks very well of 
himself, and puts on a few or a good many airs. They do think very well 
of themselves, some of these publishers, and are sedulously considerate of. the 
distance between themselves and some other classes of mankind. Once in my 
younger days I had a pleasant encounter with one of them on some literary 
business, (In justice to myself I must begin by saying that I did not wish to 
go near this person at all, having certain suspiciens about him which subse- 
quent experience and observation fully confirmed; but I suffered myself to be 
overruled by an aged friend, supposed to be wise in such matters.) It was a 
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rainy day; I went on foot in my oldest clothes, English fashion. The great 
man took me for some poor devil of a sucking author, and was barely civil, 
more of the bear than the civility, as Tom Taylor used to say. However, my 
revenge came in time, and after this wise: A year or two later there fell into 
my possession sundry small bonds and mortgages, one of which was executed 
by a person of the same name and nearly the same initials as this publisher. 
When quarter-day arrived I walked down to his office and applied for payment 
of interest, with the most innocent air in the world. Imagine his indignation 
at the thought that any one could suppose his premises or property mortgaged 
for $5,000! Of course I attempted to apologize, but as my excuses were some- 
what after the fashion of Brummell’s when he had gone to the wrong house 
(‘Johnson and Thompson, so much alike, you know”), they only made mat- 
ters worse, and I left him looking things unutterable. So I paid that party. 
If I have spoken on this topic with some levity, it is not from considering it 
a trivial matter, but from wishing to keep my temper at all hazards. No in- 
fluence which threatens to materialize and degrade our literature is a small 
danger, especially if it works in with others of the same class. There is al- 
ready too much of a feeling that literature is only a means of providing public 
amusement, like Ethiopian minstrelsy or sensation preaching. The fashion in 
which lectures are got up has largely contributed to it; so have the prevalence 
and power of book-manufacturing firms; and the notion that your publisher is 
a caterer to popular fancy, providing authors as a cook provides dishes or a 
milliner bonnets, is but another step in the same direction. A book means so 
many pages of printed matter issued by such a house, contents and authorship 
being secondary matters. The authorities whom our wise lawmakers consult 
when any question affecting literature comes Lefore them, are not the poets and 
novelists and historians and scholars and critics of the country, but its book 
manufacturers. Scornful is the mirth of the intelligent foreigner because of 
these things; what must be the feeling of the conscientious native, who, how- 
ever feeble his abilities, has at least put his soul into his work, and fancied 
that he was something more than a confectioner or a low comedian in the range 
and object of his vocation? Cart Benson. 
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I. 
A LWAYS the way! Just when the light is fairest, 
Just when it floods the canvas to my mind, 
Starting to sudden life those charms the rarest 
That lurk, lost, in the clear-obscure behind, 
Eluding thus the gaze of the beholder, 
Some curious eye comes peering o’er my shoulder. 
Il. 
Only a copyist, I can hear them saying ; 
For looks speak loudest oft when lips are dumb. 
But what to me the leer, their scorn betraying, 
If yet the secret of his skill should come 
* It was through the loving championship of Nicholas Poussin alone that Domenichino’s mas- 


terpiece, “The Communion of St. Jerome,” was finally hung opposite Raphael’s “ Transfigura- 
tion” in the Vatican, 
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To me at last? I'd rise above disaster, 
Neglect, and scorn, as did the dear old master. 


IIl. 


I wonder if he lives yet! I would wander 

Over all Tuscany to find his home, 
And bless him for the sacred vision yonder. 

How Raphael would have loved this Saint Jerome, 
And given it praise! Yet the base herd will rather 
Agape before some vulgar Venus gather. 


Iv. 

One more to vex me! Tottering on his crutches, 
Here comes a hapless wretch to carp and stare. 
Ha! have a care, old man! Your staff!—it touches 
The outmost corner of the picture there. 

Good lack! it sets a-flutter all my passion, 
To see its grandeur treated in such fashion! 


Vv. 
Who painted it? Now get you gone, and winnow 
The chaff that chokes your memory! Can it be 
That where he won his bays Domenichino 
Is so forgotten, they ask, ‘* And who is he 2” 
Away, my dreams! What madness even to cherish 
The least of them. My name will quicklier perish. 


VI. 
—What ?—How ?-—You daze me so!—You, you, the master, 
Whom I have sought so long?—Alive?—In Rome? 
(One moment, let me lean on this pilaster, r 
So fast my breath comes.) Sick—without a home ? 
Of honor cheated—filched of honest wages— 
And this your work—your gift to all the ages? 
VII. 
Thank God, we meet! I kiss your robe’s poor border, 
Cheered that you know the homage of one heart 
That binds itself to right you, be your warder, 
And help you share with Raphael your true part, 
Till naught avails the full accord to sunder— 
Till ov your work, as his, men gaze and wonder. 


VIII. 


How say you? Bid me truckle to the fancies 
That brawl for gaud'and glare, and—prosper so? 
Nay! Give me sevenfold rather your mischances, 
So I to Art be true—so I but know 
One such creation mine, and one before it 
To stand, as I, a worshipper, and adore it! 
MARGARET J. PRESTON. 
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CHAPTER LXVI. 
THE ASPIRATIONS OF MR. EMILIUS. 


T was acknowledged by Mrs. Carbun- 
cle very freely that in the matter of 
tribute no one behaved better than Mr. 
Emilius, the fashionable, foreign, ci-devant 
Jew preacher, who still drew great con- 
gregations in the neighborhood of Mrs. 
Carbuncle’s house. Mrs. Carbuncle, no 
doubt, attended regularly at Mr. Emilius’s 
church, and had taken a sitting for thir- 
teen Sundays at something fike ten shil- 
lings a Sunday. But she had not as yet 
paid the money, and Mr. Emilius was well 
aware that if his tickets were not paid for 
in advance, there would be considerable 
defalcations in his income. He was, as a 
rule, very particular as to such payments, 
and would not allow a name to be put on 
a sitting till the money had reached his 
pockets ; but with Mrs. Carbuncle he had 
descended to no such commercial accuracy. 
Mrs. Carbuncle had seats for three—for 
one of which Lady Eustace paid her share 
in advance—in the midst of the very best 
pews in the most conspicuous part of the 
house, and hardly a word had been said 
to her about the money. And now there 
came to them from Mr. Emilius the pret- 
tiest little gold salver that ever was seen. 
** [send Messrs. Clerico’s docket,’’ wrote 
Mr Emilius, ‘‘ as Miss Roanoke may like 
to know the quality of the metal.”’ ‘*Ah,”’ 
said Mrs. Carbuncle, inspecting the little 
dish and putting two and two together ; 
‘** he’s gut it cheap, no doubt, at the place 
where they commissioned him to buy the 
plate and candlesticks for the church ; but 
at £3 16s. 3d. the gold is worth nearly 
twenty pounds.’’ Mr. Emilius no doubt 
has had his outing in the autumn through 
the instrumentality of Mrs. Carbuncle’s 
kindness ; but that was past and gone, 
and such lavish gratitude for past favor 
could hardly be expected from Mr. Emilius. 
** Til be hanged if he isn’t after Portray 
Castle,’’ said Mrs. Carbuncle to herself, 
Poor Emilius was after Portray Castle, 
and had been after Portray Castle in a si- 


lent, not very confident, but yet not alto- 
gether hopeless manner ever since he had 
seen the glories of that place and learned 
something of truth as to the widow’s in- 
come. Mrs. Carbuncle was led to her 
conclusion not simply by the wedding pre- 
sent, but in part also by the diligence dis- 
played by Mr. Emilius in removing the 
doubts which had got abroad respecting 
his condition in life. He assured Mrs. 
Carbuncle that he had never been married. 
Shortly after his ordination, which had 
been effected under the hands of that 
great and good man the late Bishop of 
Jerusalem, he had taken to live with him 
a lady who was—Mrs. Carbunele did not 
quite recollect who the lady was, but re- 
membered that she was connected in some 
way with a step-mother of Mr. Emilius 
who lived in Bohemia. This lady had 
for awhile kept house for Mr. Emilius ; 
but ill-natured things had been said, and 
Mr. Emilius, having respect to his cloth, 
had sent the poor lady back to Bohemia. 
The consequence was that ke now lived 
in a solitude which was absolute and, as 
Mr. Emilius added, somewhat melan- 
choly. All this Mr. Emilius explained 
very fully, not to Lizzie herself, but to 
Mrs. Carbuncle. If Lady Eustace chose 
to entertain such a suitor, why should he 
not come? It was nothing to Mrs. Car- 
buncle. 

Lizzie langhed when she was told that 
she might add the reverend gentleman to 
the list of her admirers. ‘* Don’t you re- 
member,’’ she said, ‘*how we used to 
chaff Miss Macnulty about him ?”’ 

‘“*T knew better than that,’’ replied 
Mrs. Carbuncle. 

‘* There’s no saying what a man may 
be after,’ said Lizzie. ‘I didn’t know 
but what he might have thought that 
Macnulty’s connection would increase his 
congregation.” 

“ He's after you, my dear, and your in- 
come. He can manage a congregation 
for himself.’’ 

Lizzie was very civil to him, but it 
would be unjust to her tu say that she 
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gave him any encouragement. It is quite 
the proper thing fur a lady to be on inti- 
mate, and even on affectionate terms 
with her favorite clergyman, and Lizzie 
certainly had intercourse with no clergy- 
man wiio was a greater favorite with her 
than Mr. Emilius. She hada dean for 
an uncle, and a bishop for an uncle-in- 
law ; but she was at no pains to hide her 
contempt for these old fogies of the 
church. ‘* They preach now and then in 
the cathedral,’’ she said to Mr. Emilius, 
‘*and everybody takes the opportunity of 
going to sleep.’? Mr. Emilius was very 
much amused at this description of the 
eloquence of the dignitaries. It was 
quite natural to him that people should 
go to sleep in church who take no trouble 
in seeking eloquent preachers. ‘* Ah,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ the church in England, which 
is my church, the church which I love, 
is beautiful. She is as a maiden, all 
glorious with fine raiment. But, alas, 
she is mute. Shedves notsing. She has 
no melody. But the time cometh in 
which she shall sing. 1, myself, | ama 
poor singer in the great choir.’’ In say- 
ing which Mr. Emilius no doubt intended 
to allude to his eloquence as a preacher. 
He was a man who could listen as well 
as sing, and he was very careful to hear 
weil that which was being said in public 
about Lady Eustace and her diamonds. 
He had learned thoroughly what was her 
condition in reference to the Portray 
estate, and was rejoiced rather than other- 
wise to find that she enjoyed only a life- 
interest in the property. Had the thing 
been better than it was, it would have 
been the further removed from his reach. 
And in the same way, when rumors 
reached him prejudicial to Lizzie in re- 
spect of the diamonds, he perceived that 
such prejudice might work weal for him. 
A gentleman once, on ordering a mack- 
erel would come to a shilling. He could 
have a stale mackerel for sixpence. ‘* Then 
bring me a stale mackerel,’’ said the gen- 
tleman. Mr. Emilius coveted fish, but 
was aware that his position did not justify 
him in expecting the best fish in the 
market. The Lord Fawns and the Frank 
Greystocks of the world would be less 
likely to covet Lizzie, should she by any 
little indiscretion have placed herself 
under a temporary cloud. Mr. Emilius 
had carefully observed the heavens, and 
knew how quickly such clouds will dis- 
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perse themselves when they are tinged 
with gold. There was nothing which 
Lizzie had done, or would be likely to do, 
which could materially affect ber income. 
It might indeed be possible that the Eus- 
taces should make her pay fur the neck- 
lace; but, even in that case there would 
be quite enough left for that modest, un- 
ambitious comfort which Mr. Emilius de- 
sired. It was by preaching, and not by 
wealth, that he must make himself knewn 
in the world! but for a preacher to have 
a pretty wife with a title and a good in- 
come, and a castle in Scotland, what an 
Elysium it would be! In such a condition 
he would envy no dean, no bishop, no arch- 
bishop! He thought a great deal about 
it, and saw no positive bar to his success. 

She told that him she was going to Scot- 
land. 

** Not immediately ! ’’ he exclaimed. 

** My little boy is there,’’ she said. 

** But why should not your li:tle boy be 
be here? Surely for people who can 
choose, the great centre of the world of- 
fers attractions which cannot be found in 
secluded spots.” 

**T love seclusion,’ said [Lizzie with 
rapture. 

‘* Ah, yes; I can believe that.”” Mr. 
Emilius had himself witnessed the seclu- 
sion of Portray Castle, and had heard, 
when there, many stories of the Ayrshire 
hunting. ‘It is your nature—but, dear 
Lady Eustace, will you allow me to say 
that our nature is implanted in us in ac- 
cordance with the Fall?” 

‘* Do you mean to say that it is wicked 
to like to be in Scotland better than in this 
giddy town? ”’ 

**T say nothing about wicked, Lady 
Eustace; but this I do say, that nature 
alone will not lead us always aright. It 
is good to be at Portray part of the year, 
no doubt; but are there not blessings in 
such a congregation of humanity as this 
London which you cannot find at Por- 
tray?”’ 

‘**T can hear you preach, Mr. Emilius, 
certainly.”’ 

‘*T hope that is something, too, Lady 
Eustace ; otherwise a great many people 
who kindly come to hear me must sadly 
waste their time. And your example to 
the world around ; is it not more service- 
able amidst the crowds of London than in 
the solitudes of Scotland? There is more 
good to be done, Lady Eustace, by living 
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among our fellow creatures than by desert- 
ing them. ‘Therefore I think you should 
not go to Scotland before August, but 
should have your little boy brought ta you 
here.”’ 

** The air of his native mountains is ev- 
erything to my child,” said Lizzie. The 
child had in fact been born at Bobsbor- 
ough, but that probably would make no 
real difference. 

“You cannot wonder that I should 
plead for your stay,’’ said Mr. Emilius, 
throwing all his soul into his eyes. ** How 
dark would everything be to me if I missed 
you from your seat in the house of praise 
and prayer! ”’ 

Lizzie Eustace, like some other ladies 
who ought to be more appreciative, was 
altogether deficient in what may per- 
haps be called good taste in reference to 
men. ‘Though she was clever, and though 
in spite of her ignorance she at once knew 
an intelligent man from a fool, she did not 
know the difference between a gentleman 
and a—* cad.”’ It was in her estimation 
something against Mr. Emilius that he 
was a clergyman, something against him 
that he had nothing but what he earned, 
something against him that he was sup- 
posed to be a renegade Jew, and that no- 
body knew whence he came nor who he 
was. These deficiencies or drawbacks 
Lizzie recognized. But it was nothing 
against him in her judgment that he was 
a greasy, fawning, pawing, creeping, 
black-browed rascal, who could not look 
her full in the face, and whose every word 
sounded like a lie. There was a twang in 
his voice which ought to have told her 
that he was utterly untrustworthy. There 
was an oily pretence at earnestness in his 
manner which ought to have told that he 
was not fit to associate with gentlemen. 
There was a foulness of demeanor about 
him which ought to have given to her, as 
a woman at any rate brought up among 
ladies, an abhorrence of his society. But 
all this Lizzie did not feel. She ridiculed 
to Mrs. Carbuncle the idea of the preach- 
er’s courtship. She still thought that in 
the teeth of all ker misfortunes she could 
do better with herself than marry Mr. 
Emilius. She conceived that the man 
must he impertinent if Mrs. Carbuncle’s 
assertion were true: but she was neither 
angry nor disgusted, and she allowed him 
to talk to her, and even to make love to 
her, after his nasty pseudo-clerical fashion. 
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She could surely still do better with 
herself than marry Mr. Emilius! It was 
now the twentieth of March, and a fort- 
night had gone since an intimation had 
been sent to her from the headquarters of 
the police that Patience Crabstick was in 
their hands. Nothing further had oc- 
curred, and it might be that Patience 
Crabstick had told no tale against her. 
She could not bring herself to believe that 
Patience had no tale to tell, but it might 
be that Patience, though she was in the 
hands of the police, would find it to her 
interest to tell no tale against her late mis- 
tress. At any rate there was silence and 
quiet, and the affair of the diamonds 
seemed almost to be passing out of peo- 
ple’s minds. Greystock had twice called 
in Scotland Yard, but had been able to 
learn nothing. It was feared, they said, 
that the people really engaged in the rob- 
bery had got away scot-free. Frank did 
not quite believe them, but he could learn 
nothing from them. Thus encouraged, 
Lizzie determined that she would remain 
in London till after Lucinda’s marriage, 
till after she should have received the 
promised letter from Lord Fawn, as to 
which, though it was so long in coming, 
she did not doubt that it would come at 
last. She could do nothing with Frank, 
who wasa fool! She could do nothing 
with Lord George, who was a brute! 
Lord Fawn would still be within her reach, 
it only the secret about the diamonds 
could be kept a secret till after she should 
have become his wife. 

About this time Lucinda spoke to her 
respecting her proposed journey. “ You 
were talking of going to Scotland a week 
ago, Lady Eustace,”’ 

** And am still talking of it.’’ 

** Aunt Jane says that you are waiting 
for my wedding, It is very kind of you, 
but pray don’t do that.”’ 

*“*T shouldn't think of going now till 
after your marriage. It only wants ten or 
twelve days.”’ 

**T count them. I know how many days 
it wants. It may want more than that.’’ 

* You can’t put it off now, I should 
think,”’ said Lizzie; ‘* and as I have or- 
dered my dress for the oecasion I shall cer- 
tainly stay and wear it.”’ 

‘*T am very sorry for your dress. I am 
very sorry for it all. Do you know; I 
sometimes think I shall—murder him.”’ 

** Lucinda, how can you say apything 
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so horrible! But I see you are only jok- 
ing.”” There did come a ghastly smile 
over that beautiful face, which was so sel- 
com lighted up by any expression of mirth 
or good humor. ‘* But I wish you would 
not say such horrible things.” 

‘It would serve him right; and if he 
were to murder me that would serve me 
right. He knows that I detest him, and 
yet he goes on with it. I have told him so 
a score of times, but nothing will make 
him give it up. It is not that he loves 
me, but he thinks that that will be his 
triumph.”’ 

** Why don’t you give it up if it makes 
you unhappy ?”’ 

‘*Tt ought to come from him, ought it 
not?”’ 

**[T don’t see why,”’ said Lizzie. 

“*He is not bound to anybody as I am 
bound to my aunt. No one can have ex- 
acted an oath from him. Lady Eustace, 
you don’t quite understand how we are 
situated. I wonder whether you would 
take the trouble to be good to me?”’ 

Lucinda Roanoke had never asked a fa- 
vor of her before ; had never, to Lizzie’s 
knowledge, asked a favor of any one. ** In 
what way can [ be good to you?” she 
said, 

‘*Make him give it up. You may tell 
him what you like of me. Tell him that 
1 shall only make him miserable, and 
more despicable than he is; that I shall 
never be a good wife to him. Tell him 
that I am thoroughly bad, and that he 
will repent it to the last day of his life. 
Say whatever you like, but make him give 
it up.”’ 

‘*When everything has been pre- 
pared!” 

‘What does all fhat signify compared 
to a life of misery? Lady Eustace, I 
really think that I should—kill him, if he 
were—were my husband.”’ Lizzie at last 
said that she would at any rate speak to 
Sir Griffin. 

And she did speak to Sir Griffin, having 
waited three or four days to do so, There 
had been some desperately sharp words 
between Sir Griffin and Mrs. Carbuncle 
with reference to money. Sir Griffin had 
been given to understand that Lucinda 
had, or would have, some few hundred 
pounds, and insisted that the money 
should be handed over to him on the day 
of his marriage. Mrs. Carbuncle had de- 
clared that the money was to come from 
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property to be realized in New York, and 
had named a day which had seemed to Sir 
Griffin to be as the Greek Kalends. He 
expressed an opinion that he was swin- 
dled, and Mrs. Carbuncle, unable to re- 
strain herself, had turned upon him full 
of wrath, He was caught by Lizzie as he 
was descending the stairs, and in the din- 
ing-room he poured out the tale of his 
wrongs. ‘* That woman doesn’t know 
what fair dealing means,”’ said he. 

**That’s a little hard, Sir Griffin, isn’t 
it?’’ said Lizzie. 

‘Not a bit. A trumpery six hundred 
pounds! And she hasn’t a shilling of for- 
tune, and never will have, beyond that! 
No fellow ever was more generous or more 
foolish than I have been.’’ Lizzie, as she 
heard this, could not refrain from thinking 
of the poor departed Sir Florian. ‘I 
didn’t look for fortune, or say a word 
about money, as almust every wan does, 
but just took her as she was. And now 
she tells me that I can’t have just the bit 
of money that I wanted for our tour. It 
would serve them both right if Ll were to 
give it up.” 

“Why don’t you?” said Lizzie. He 
looked quickly, sharply, and closely into 
her face as she asked the question. ‘I 
would, if I thought as you do.” 

** And lay myself in for all manner of 
damuges,”’ said Sir Griffin. 

‘There wouldn’t be anything of that 
kind, I’m sure. You see the truth is, you 
and Miss Roanoke are always having— 
having little tiffs together. 
think you don’t really care a bit for her.’ 

“It’s the old woman I’m complaining 
of,’’ said Sir Griffin, and I'm not going 
to marry her. I shall have seen the last 
of her when I get out of the church, Lady 
Eusiace.”’ 

** Do you think she wishes it?”’ 

“Who do you mean?’ asked 
Griffin. . 

* Why—Lucinda?” 

** Of course she does, Where'd she he 
now if it wasn’t to go on? I don't he- 
lieve they’ve money enough between them 
to pay the rent of the house they're living 
-,” 

“© OF course I don’t want to make diffi- 
culties, Sir Griffin, and no doubt the affair 
has gone very far now. But I really think 
Lucinda would consent to break it off if 
you wish it. I have never thougit that 
you were really in love with Qer.”’ 


I sometimes 
’ 


Sir 
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He again looked at her very sharply and 
very clusely, ‘* Has she sent you to say 
all this?”’ 

** Has who sent me? Mrs. Carbuncle 
didn’t.” 

** But Lucinda?” 

She paused a moiment before she replied, 
but she could not bring herself to be ab- 
solutely honest in the matter. ‘* No; she 
didn’t send me. But from what I see and 
hear, I am quite sure she does not wish to 
go on with it,” 

‘*Then she shall go on with it,’’ said 
Sir Griffin. * I’m not going to be made a 
fool of in that way. She shall go on with 
it, and the first thing I mean to tell her 
as my wife is, that she shall never see that 
woman again. If she thinks she’s going 
to be master, she’s very nuch mistaken.”’ 
Sir Griffin, as he said this, showed his 
teeth, and declared his purpose to be mas- 
terful by his features as well as by his 
words; but Lady Eustace was neverthe- 
less of opinion that when the two came 
to an absolute struggle for mastery, the 
lady would get the hetter of it. 

Lizzie never told Miss Roanoke of her 
want of success, or even of the effort she 
had made; nor did the unhappy young 
woman come to her for any reply. The 
preparations went on, and it was quite 
understood that on this peculiar occasion 
Mrs. Carbuncle intended to treat her 
friends with profuse hospitality. She pro- 
posed to give a breakfast; and as the 
house in Hertford street was very small, 
rooms had been taken at a hotel in Albe- 
marle street. Thither, as the day of the 
marriage drew near, all the presents were 
taken—so that they might be viewed by 
the guests, with the names of the donors 
attached to them. As some of the money 
given had been very much wanted indeed, 
so that the actuai checks could not conve- 
niently be spared just at the moment to 
pay fur the presents which ought to have 
been bought, a few very pretty things 
were hired, as to which, when the donors 
should see their names attached to them, 
they should surely think that the money 
given had been laid out to great advan- 
tage. 


CHAPTER LXVITI. 
THE EYE OF THE PUBLIC, 


Tr took Lord Fawn a long time to write 
his letter, but at last he wrote it. The de- 
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lay must not be taken as throwing any 
slur on his character as a correspondent 
or a man of business, fur many irritating 
causes sprang up sufficient to justify him 
in pleading that it arose from circumstan- 
ces beyond his own control. It is more- 
over felt by us all that the time which 
may fairly be taken in the performance of 
any task depends, not on the amount of 
work, but on the importance of it when 
done. A man is not expected to write a 
check for a couple of thousand pounds as 
readily as he would one for five, unless he 
be a man to whom a couple of thousand 
pounds is a mere nothing. To Lord Fawn 
the writing of this letter was everything. 
He had told Lizzie, with much exactness, 
what he would put into it. He would 
again offer his hand—acknowledging him- 
self bound to do so by his former offer— 
but would give reasons why she should 
not accept it. If anything should occur 
in the meantime which would in his opin- 
ion justify him in again repudiating her, 
he would of course take advantage of 
such circumstance. If asked himself what 
was his prevailing motive in all that he 
did or intended to du, he would have de- 
clared that it was above all things neces- 
sary that he should * put himself right in 
the eye of the British public.”’ 

But he was not able to do this without 
interference from the judgment of others. 
Both Mr, and Mrs, Hittaway interfered ; 
and he could not prevent himself from lis- 
tening tu them and believing them, though 
he would contradict all they said, and 
snub all their theories. Frank Greystock 
also continued to interfere, and Lady Glen- 
cora Palliser. Even John Eustace had 
been worked upon to write to Lord Pawn, 
stating his opinion as trustee for his late 
brother’s property, that the Eustace fam- 
ily did not thidk that there was ground of 
complaint against Lady Eustace in refer- 
ence to the diamonds which had been 
stolen. This was a terrible blow to Lord 
Fawn, and had come no doubt from a 
general agreement among the Eustace, fac- 
tion—ineluding the bishop, John Eustace, 
and even Mr. Camperdown—that it would 
be a good thing to get the widow married 
and placed under some decent control. 

Lady Glencora absolutely had the ef- 
frontery to ask him whether the marriage 
was not going to take place, and when a 
day would be fixed. He gathered up his 
courage to give her ladyship a rebuke. 
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‘* My private affairs do seem to be uncom- 
monly interesting,’’ he said, 

‘Why yes, Lord Fawn,’ said Lady 
Glencora, whom nothing could abash, 
**most interesting. You see dear Lady 
Eustace is so very popular that we all 
want to know what is to be her fate.” 

‘*T regret to say that I cannot answer 
your ladyship’s question with any preci- 
sion,’’ said Lord Fawn. 

But the Hittaway persecution was by 
far the worst. ‘* You have seen her, 
Frederic,”’ said his sister. 

** Yes, I have.’’ 

‘** You have made her no promise? ”’ 

*“*My dear Clara, this is a matter in 
which [ must use my own judgment.” 

** But the family, Frederic? ”’ 

1 do not think that any member of 
our family has a just right to complain of 
my conduct since [ have had the honor of 
being its head. I have endeavored so to 
live that my actions should encounter no 
private or public censure. If I fail to 
meet with your approbation, I shall 
grieve; but I cannot on that account act 
otherwise than in accordance with my 
own judgment.”’ 

Mrs. Hittaway knew her brother well, 
and was not afraid of him. ‘ That’s all 
very well; and I am sure you know, Fred- 
eric, how proud we all are of you. But 
this woman is a nasty, low, scheming, ill- 
conducted, dishonest little wretch ; and if 
you make her your wife you'll be misera- 
ble all your life. Nothing would make 
me and Orlando so unhappy as to quarrel 
with you. But we know that it is so, and 
to the last minute [ shall say so. Why 
don’t you ask her to her face about that 
man down in Scotland ?”’ 

** My dear Clara, perhaps I know what 
to ask her and what not to ask her better 
than you can tell me.”’ 

And his brother-in-law was quite as 
bad. ‘* Fawn,’’ he said, ‘* in this matter 
of Lady Eustace, don’t you think you 
ought to put your conduct into the hands 
ofesome friend?” 

‘* What do you mean by that?”’ 

**T think it isan affair in which a man 
would have so much comfort in being able 
to say that he was guided by advice. Of 
course her people want you to marry her. 
Now if you could just tell them that the 
whole thing was in the hands of—say me, 
or any other friend, you would be relieved, 
you know, of so much responsibility. 


’ 
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They might hammer away at me ever so 
lung and | shouldn’t care twopence ”’ 

‘*If there is to be any hammering, it 
cannot be borne vicariously,’ said Lord 
Fawn, and as he said it he was quite 
pleased by his own sharpness and wit, 

He had indeed put himself beyond pro- 
tection by vicarious endurance of hammer- 
ing when he promised to write to Lady 
Eustace, explaining his own conduct and 
giving reasons. Had anything turned up 
in Scotland Yard which would have justi- 
fied him in saying, or even in thinking, 
that Lizzie had stolen her own diamonds, 
he would have sent word to her that he 
must abstain from any communication till 
that matter had been cleared up; but 
since the appearance of that mysterious 
paragraph in the newspapers nothing had 
been heard of the robbery, and public 
opinion certainly seemed to be in favor of 
Lizzie’s innocence. He did think that the 
Eustace faction was betraying him, as he 
could not but remember how eager Mr. 
Camperdown had been in asserting that 
the widow was keeping an enormous 
amount of property and claiming it as her 
own, whereas in truth she had not the 
slightest title to it. It was, in a great 
measure, in consequence of the assertions 
of the Eustace faction, almost in obedi- 
ence to their advice, that he had resolved 
to break off the match; and now they 
turned upon him, and John Eustace abso- 
lutely went out of his way to write him a 
letter which was clearly meant to imply 
that he, Lord Fawn, was bound to marry 
the woman to whom he had once engaged 
himself! Lord Fawn felt that he was ill- 
used, and that a man might have to un- 
dergo a great deal of bad treatment who 
should strive to put himself right in the 
eye of the public. 

At last he wrote his letter—on a 
Wednesday, which with him had some- 
thing of the comfort of a half-holiday, as 
on that day he was not required to attend 
Parliament. 


**Tndia Office, March 28, 18—. 
‘*My pear Lapy Eustace: In accord- 
ance with the promise which I made to 
you when I did myself the honor of wait- 
ing upon you in Hertford street, I take up 
my pen with the view of communicating to 
you the result of my deliberations respect- 
ing the engagement of marriage which no 

doubt did exist between us last summer. 
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** Since that time I have no doubt taken 
upon myself to say that that engagement 
was over; and lam free to admit that I 
did so without any assent or agreement 
on your part to that effect. Such conduct 
no doubt requires a valid and strong de- 
fence. My defence is as follows : 

**T learned that you were in possession 
of a large amount of property, vested in 
diamonds, which was claimed by the exec- 
utors under your late husband’s will as 
belonging to his estite ; and as to which 
they declared, in the must positive man- 
ner, that you had no right or title to it 
whatever. I consulted friends and L con- 
sulted lawyers, and I was led to the con- 
Viction that this property certainly did 
not belong to you. Had I married you in 
these circumstances, I could not but have 
become a participator in the lawsuit which 
I was assured would be commenced. I 
could not be a participator with you, be- 
cause I believed you to be in the wrong. 
And I certainly could not participate with 
those who would in such case be attacking 
my own wife, 

‘In this condition of things I requested 
you—as you must I think yourself own, 
with all deference and good feeling—to 
give up the actual possession of the prop- 
erty, and to place the diamonds in neutral 
hands ’’—Lord Fawn was often called 
upon to be neutral in reference to the con- 
dition of outlying Indian principalities— 
** till the law should have decided as to 
their ownership. As regards myself, I 
neither coveted nor rejected the possession 
of that wealth for my future wife. I de- 
sired simply to be free from an embarrass- 
ment which would have overwhelmed me. 
You declined my request—not only posi- 
tively, but perhaps I may add perempto- 
rily; and then I was bound to adhere to 
the decision 1 had communicated to you, 

‘* Since that time the property has been 
stolen and, as I believe, dissipated. The 
lawsuit against you has been withdrawn ; 
and the bone of contention, so to say, is 
no longer existing. Iam no longer justi- 
fied in declining to keep my engagement 
because of the prejudice to which I should 
have been subjected by your possession of 
the diamonds; and therefore, as far as 
that goes, | withdraw my withdrawal.’’ 
This Lord Fawn thought was rather a 
happy phrase, and he read it aloud to 
himself more than once. 

“But now there arises the question 
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whether, in both our interests, this mar- 
riage shoulu go on, or whether it may not 
be more conducive to your happiness and 
to mine that it should be annulled for 
‘auses altogether irrespective of the dia- 
monds, In a matter so serious as mar- 
riage, the happiness of the two parties is 
that which requires graver thought than 
any other consideration. 

** There has no doubt sprung up between 
us a feeling of mutual distrust, which has 
led to recrimination, and which is hardly 
compatible with that perfect confidence 
which should exist between a man and his 
wife, This first arose no doubt from the 
different views which we took as to that 
property of which [ have spoken, and as 
to which your judgment may possibly 
have been better than mine. On that head 
I will add nothing to what I have already 
said; but the feeling has arisen, and [ 
fear it cannot be so perfectly allayed as to 
admit of that reciprocal trust without 
which we could not live happily together. 
I confess that for my own part 1 do not 
now desire a union which was once the 
great object of my ambition, and that I 
could not go to the altar with you without 
fear and trembling. As to your own feel- 
ings, you best know what they are. I 
bring no charge against you; but if you 
have ceased to love me I think you should 
cease to wish to be my wife, and that you 
should not insist upon a marriage simply 
because by doing so you would triumph 
over a former objection.’’ Before he fin- 


‘ished this paragraph he thought much of 


Andy Gowran and of the scene among the 
rocks of which he had heard. But he 
could not speak of it. He had found him- 
self unable to examine the witness who 
had been brought to him, and had honest- 
ly told himself that he could not take that 
charge as proved. Andy Gowran might 
have lied. In his heart he believed that 
Andy Gowran had lied. The matter was 
distasteful to him, and he would not touch 
it. And yet he knew that the woman did 
not love him, and he longed to tell her so, 

** As to what we might each gain or 
each lose in a worldly point of view, eith- 
er by marrying or not marrying, | will 
notsaya word. You have rank and wealth, 
and therefore I can comfort myself by 
thinking that if I dissuade you from this 
marriage I shall rob you of neither, [ ae- 
knowledge that I wish to dissuade you, as 
I believe that we should not make each 
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other happy. As however Ido consider 
that [Tam bound to ke p my engagement 
to you if you demand that L shall do so, 
I leave the matter in your hands for deci- 
sion. Lam, and shall remain, your sin- 
cere friend, 

** Pawn.” 


He read the letter and copied it, and 
gave himself great credit for the composi- 
tio. He thought that it was impossible 
that any woman after reading it should 
express a wish toy become the wife of the 
man Who wrote it; and yet—so he beliey- 
ed no man or woman could find fault with 
him for writing it. There certainly was 
one view of the ease which was very dis- 
tressing. How would it be with him if 
after all she should say that she would 
marry him? After having given her her 
choice—having put it all in writing—he 
could not again go back from it. He 
would be in her power, and of what use 
would his life be to him’? Would Parlia- 
ment or the India Office or the eye of the 
publie be able to comfort him then in the 
midst of his many miseries? What could 
he do with a wife whom he married with 
a declaration that he disliked her? With 
such feelings as were his, how could ke 
stand before a clergyman and take an oath 
that he would love her and cherish her ? 
Would she not ever be as an adder to him 
—as an adder whom it would be impossi- 
ble that he should admit into his bosom? 
Could be live in the same house with her ; 
and if so, could he ask his mother and 
sisters to visit her? He remembered well 
what Mrs. Hittaway had called ber—a 
nasty, low, scheming, ill-conducted, dis- 
honest little wreteh! And he believed 
that she was so! Yet he was once again 
offering to marry her, should she choose 
to accept him. 

Nevertheless, the letter was sent. 
There was, in truth, no alternative He 
had promised that he would write such a 
letter, and all that had remained to him 
was the power of cramming into it every 
available argument against the marriage. 
This he had done and, as he thought, 
had done well. It was impossible that 
she should desire to marry him after read- 
ing such a letter as that! 

Lizzie received it in her bedroom, where 
she breakfasted, and told of its arrival to 
her friend Mrs. Carbuncle as soon as they 
met each other. ‘* My lord has come 


dewn from his high horse at last,’’ she 
said, with the letter in her hand. 

** What—Lord Fawn?” 

** Yes; Lord Fawn. What other lord? 
There is no other lord for me. He is my 
lord, my peer of Parliament, my Cabinet 
minister, my right honorable, my member 
of the Government—my young man tuo, 
as the maid-servants call them.’’ 

** What does he say ?” 

** Say—what should he say—just that 
he has behaved very badly, and that he 
hopes [ shall forgive him.” 

** Not quite that ; dues he? ”’ 

** That's what it all means. Of course 
there is ever so much of it—pages of it. 
It wouldn't be Lord Fawn if he didn’t 
spin it all out, like an act of Parliament, 
with whereas and whereis and whereof. 
It is full of all that ; but the meaning of 
it is that he’s at my feet again, and that 
I may pick him up if I choose to take him. 
I’d show you the letter, only perhaps it 
wouldn’t be fair to the poor man,.”’ 

** What excuse does he make ?”’ 

** Oh—as to that he’s rational enough. 
He calls the necklace the—bone of con- 
tention. That's rather good for Lord 
Fawn ; isn’t it? The bone of contention, 
he says, has been removed ; and therefore 
there is no reason why we shouldn’t mar- 
ry if we like it. He shali hear enough 
about the bone of contention if we do 
‘marry.’ *” 

** And what shall you do now?” 

“Ah yes; that’s easily asked; is it 
not? The man’s a good sort of man in 
his way, you know. He doesn’t drink or 
gamble; and I don’t think there is a bit of 
the King David about him—that I don’t.”’ 

*¢ Virtue personified, I should say.”’ 

** And he isn’t extravagant.”’ 

** Then why not have him and done with 
it?’’ asked Mrs. Carbuncle. 

** He is such a lumpy man,” said Liz- 
zie; ‘* such an ass ;- such a load of gov- 
ernment waste paper.’’ 

** Come, my dear ; you've had troubles.”’ 

**T have indeed,”’ said Lizzie. 

** And there’s no quite knowing yet how 
how far they're over.”” 

** What do you mean by that, Mrs. Car- 
buncle?”’ 

** Nothing very much; but still, you 
see, they may come again. As to Lord 
George, we all know that he has not got a 
penny-piece in the world that he can call 
his own.” 
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** If he had as many pennies as Judas, 
Lord George would be nothing to me,” 
said Lizzie. 

** And your cousin really doesn’t seem 
to mean anything.” 

‘*T know very well what my cousin 
means. He and I understand each other 
thoroughly; but cousins can love one 
another very well without marrying.” 

** Of course you know your own busi- 
ness, but if I were you L would take Lord 
Fawn. I speak in true kindness, as one 
woman to another, After all, what does 
love signify 2?) How much real love do we 
ever see among married people? Does 
Lady Glencora Palliser really love her hus- 
band, who thinks of nothing in the world 
but putting taxes on and off?” 

** Do you love your husband, Mrs. Car- 
buncle? ”’ 

‘“*No; but that is a different kind of 
thing, Circumstances have caused me to 
live apart from him. The man is a good 
man, and there is no reason why you 
should not respect him and treat him well. 
He will give you a fixed position, which 
really you want badly, Lady Eustace.”’ 

6 Tooriloo, toorilov, tooriloo, looriloo,”’ 
said Lizzie, in contemptuous disdain of 
her friend’s caution. 

** And then all this trouble about the 
diamonds and the robberies will be over,’’ 
continued Mrs. Carbuncle. Lizzie looked 
at her very intently. What should make 
Mrs. Carbuncle suppose that there need 
be, or indeed could be, any further trouble 
about the diamonds? 

** So, that’s your advice,’ said Lizzie. 
** 1’m half inclined to take it, and perhaps 
Ishall. However, I have brought him 
round, and that’s something, my dear. 
And either one wav or the other, I shall 
let him know that [ like my triumph. 1 
was determined to have it, and I’ve got 
_” 

Then she-read the letter again very se- 
riously. Could she possibly marry a man 
who in so many words told her that he 
didn’t want her? Well, she thought she 
could, Was not everybody treating every- 
body else much in the same way? Had 
she not loved her Corsair truly, and how 
had he treated her? Had she not been 
true, disinterested, and most affectionate 
to Frank Greystock ; and what he” she 
got from him? To manage her business 
wisely, and put herself upon firm ground, 
that was her duty at present. 
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CHAPTER LXVIIL. 
THE MAJOR. 


Lapy Evstrace did not intend to take 
ax much time in answering Lord Fawn’s 
letter as he had taken in writing it; but 
even she found that the subject was one 
which demanded a good deal of thought. 
She sat at her desk with the object of put- 
ting a few words together in order that 
she might see how they looked, and she 
found that there was a difficulty. ** My 
dear Lord Fawn. As we have been en- 
gaged to marry each other, and as all our 
friends have been told, | think that the 
thing had better go on.”* That, after va- 
rious attempts, was, she thought, the best 
letter that she could send—if she should 
make up ber mind to be Lady Fawn. But, 
on the morning of the 30th of March she 
had not sent her letter. 

Then she wrote another note to Lord 
Fawn, so that she might have the oppor- 
tunity of comparing the two. This note 
took her much longer than the one first 
written, 

‘* My Lord, I do not know how to ac- 
knowledge with sufficient humility the 
condescension and great kindness of your 
lordship’s letter. But perhaps its manly 
generosity is more Conspicuous than either, 
The truth is, my Lord, you want to escape 
from your engagement, but are too much 
afraid of the consequences to dare to do 
so by any act of your own, Therefore 
you throw it upon me. You are quite 
successful. I don’t think you ever read 
poetry, but perhaps you may understand 
the two following lines : 

“*T am constrained to say your lordship’s 
scullion 
Should sooner be my husband than yourself.’ 

**T see through you, and despise you 

thoroughly. 


‘* E. Eustace.” 
She was comparing the two answers 
together, very much in doubt as to which 
should be sent, when there came a mes- 
sage to her by a man whom she knew 
to be a policeman, though he did not an- 
nounee himself as such, and was dressed 
in plain clothes. Major Mackintosh sent 
his compliments to her, and would wait 
upon her that afternoon at three o'clock, 
if she would have the kindness to receive 
him. At the first moment of seeing tie 
man she felt that after all the rock was 
what she wanted. Mrs. Carbuncle was 
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right. She had had troubles and might 
have more, and the ruck was the thing. 
But then the more certainly did she be- 
tome convinced of this by the presence of 
the majur’s messenger, the more clearly 
lid she see the difficulty of attaining the 
security which the rock offered. If this 
pablic exposure should fall upon her, Lord 
Fawn’s renewed offer, as she knew well, 
would stand fur nothing. If once it were 
known that she had kept the necklace— 
her own necklace—under her pillow-at 
Carlisle, he would want no further justifi- 
cation in repudiating her, were it fur the 
tenth time. 

She was very uncivil to the messenger, 
and the mure su because she found that 
tie man bore her rudeness without turn- 
ing upon her and rending her. When she 
declared that the police had behaved very 
badly, and that Major Mackintosh was in- 
excusable in troubling her again, and that 
the had ceased to care two-pence about 
the necklace, the man made no remon- 
strance to her petulance. He owned that 
tae trouble was very great, and the police 
jery inefficient. He almost owned that 
the major was inexcusable. He did not 
care what he owned so that he achieved 
his object. But when Lizzie said that she 
rould not see Major Mackintosh at three, 
and objected equally to two, four, or five ; 
then the courteous messenger from Scot- 
land Yard did say a word to make her un- 
derstand that there must be a meeting— 
and he hinted also that the major was do- 
mga most unusually good-natured thing 
in coming to Hertford street. Of course 
Lizzie made the appointment. If the ma- 
jor chose to come, she would be at home 
at three. 

As svon as the policeman was gone she 
sat alone, with a manner very much 
changed from that which she had worn 
since the arrival of Lord Fawn’s letter; 
with a fresh weight of care upon her, 
yreater perhaps than she had ever hither- 
to borne. She had had bad moments— 
when, for instance, she had been taken be- 
fore the magistrates at Carlisle, when she 
found the police in her house on her re- 
wrn from the theatre, and when Lord 
tieorge had forced her secret from her. 
But at each of these periods hope had 
tome renewed before despair had crushed 
her. Now it seemed to her that the thing 
was done and that the game was over. 
This chief man of the London police no 
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doubt knew the whole story. If she could 
only already have climbed upon some rock, 
so that there might bea man bound tu de- 
fend her—a man at any rate bound to put 
himself forward on her beimlf and du 
whatever might be done in her defence, 
she might have endured it! 

What would she do now, at this min- 
ute? She looked at her watch and found 
that it was already past one. Mrs. Car- 
buncle, as she knew, was closeted up 
stairs with Lucinda, whose wedding was 
fixed for the following Monday. It was 
now Friday. Were she to call upon Mrs. 
Carbuncle for aid no aid would be forth- 
coming anless she were to tell the whole 
truth. She almost thought that she 
would do so. But then, how great would 
have been her indiscretion if, after all, 
when the major should come, she should 
discover that he did not know the truth 
himself! That Mrs. Carbuncle would 
keep her secret she did not for a moment 
think. She longed for the comfort of 
some friend’s counsel, but she found at 
last that she could not purchase it by tell- 
ing everything to a woman. 

Might it not be possible that she should 
still run away? She did not know much 
of the law, but she thought that they 
could not punish her for breaking an ap- 
pointment even with a man so high in au- 
thority as Major Mackintosh. She could 
leave a note saying that pressing business 
called her out. But whither should she 
go? She thought of taking a cab to the 
House of Commons, finding her cousin, 
and telling him everything. It would be 
so much better that he should see the ma- 
jor. But then again it might be that she 
should be mistaken as to the amount of 
the major’s information. After a while 
she almost determined to fly off at once to 
Seotland, leaving word that she was 
obliged to go instantly to her child. But 
there was no direct train to Seotland be- 
fore eight or nine in the evening, and dur- 
ing the intervening hours tke police would 
have ample time to find her. What, in- 
deed, could she do with herself during 
these intervening hours? Ah, if she had 
but a rock now, so that she need not be 
dependent altogether on the exercise of 
her own intellect! 

Gradually the minutes passed by, and 
she became aware that she must face the 
major. Well! What had she done? 
She had stolen nothing. She had taken 
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no person's property. She had, indeed, 
been wickedly robbed, and the police had 
done nothing to get back for her her prop- 
erty, as they were bound to have done. 
She would take care to tell the major 
what she thought about the negligence of 
the police. The major should not have 
the talk all to himself. 

If it had not been for one word with 
which Lord George had stunned her ears, 
she could still have borne it well. She 
had told a lie; perhaps two or three lies, 
She knew that she had lied. But then peo- 
ple lie every day. She would not have 
minded it much if she were simply to be 
called a liar. But he had told her that 
she would be accused of perjury. There 
was something frightful to her in the 
name. And there were she knew not what 
dreadful penalties attached to it. Lord 
George had told her that she might be put 
in prison—whether he had said for years 
or tor months she had forgotten, And 
she thought she had heard of people's 
property being confiscated to the Crown 
when they had been made out to be guilty 
of certain great offences. Oh, how she 
wished that she had a rock! 

When three o’clock came she had not 
started for Scotland or elsewhere, and at 
last she received the major. Could she 
have thoroughly trusted the servant she 
would have denied herself at the last mo- 
ment, but she feared that she might be 
betrayed, and she thought that her posi- 
tion would be rendered even worse than it 
wis at present by a futile attempt. She 
was sitting alone, pale, haggard, trem- 
bling, when Major Mackintosh was shown 
into herroom. It may be as well explain- 
ed at once, at this moment; the major 
knew, or thought that he knew, every cir- 
cumstance of the two robberies, and that 
his surmises were, in every respect, right. 
Miss Crabstick and Mr. Cann were in 
comfortable quarters, and were prepared 
to tell all that they could tell. Mr. Smil- 
er was in durance, and Mr. Benjamin 
was at Vienna, in the hands of the Aus- 
trian police, who were prepared to give 
him up to those who desired his society in 
England, on the completion of certain le- 
gal formalities. That Mr. Benjamin and 
Mr. Smiler would be prosecuted, the lat- 
ter for the robbery and the former for con- 
spiracy to rob, and for receiving stolen 
goods, was a matter of course. Bat what 
was tu be dune with Lady Eustace? That, 
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at the present moment, was the prevailing 
trouble with the police. During the last 
three weeks every precaution had been 
taken to keep the matter secret, and it is 
hardly too much to say that Lizzie’s inter- 
ests were handled not only with consider- 
ation but with tenderness, 

** Lady Eustace,’’ said the major, “I 
am very sorry to trouble you. No doubt 
the man who called on you this morning 
explained to you who [ am.”’ 

** Oh yes, [know who you are—quite 
well.”’ Lizzie madea great effort to speak 
without betraying her consternation ; but 
she was nearly prostrated. The major, 
however, hardly observed her, and was 
by no means at ease himself in his effort 
to save her from unnecessary annoyance. 
He was a tall, thin, gaunt man of about 
forty, with large, good-natured eyes—but 
it was not till the interview was half over 
that Lizzie took courage to look even into 
his face. 

** Just so; Iam come, you know, about 
the robbery which took place here—and 
the other robbery at Carlisle.’’ 

**]1 have been so troubled about these 
horrid robberies! Sometimes I think 
they'll be the death of me.”’ 

**T think, Lady Eustace, we have found 
out the whole truth.”’ 

“Oh, 1 daresay. I wonder why—you 
have been so long—finding it out.”’ 

*“*We have had very clever people to 
deal with, Lady Eustace—and I fear that, 
even now, we shall never get back the 
property.” 

**T do not care about the property, sir 
—although it was all my own, Nobody 
has lost anything but myself; and | really 
don’t see why the thing should not die 
out, as I don’t care about it. Whoever 
it is, they may have it now.”’ 

** We were bound to get to the bottom 
of it all, if we could ; and [ think that we 
have—at last. Perhaps, as you say, we 
ought to have done it sooner.” 

** Oh—I don’t care.”’ 

“We have two persons in custody, 
Lady Eustace, whom we shall use as wit- 
nesses, and [ am afraid we shall have to 
call upon you also—as a witness.”’ It 
occurred to Lizzie that they could not 
lock her up in prison and make her a wit- 
ness too, but she said nothing. Then the 
major continued his speech—and asked 
her the question which was, in fact, alone 
material, ‘* Of course, Lady Eustace, 
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you are not bound to say anything to me 
unless you like—and you must understand 
that I by no means wish you to criminate 
yourself.”* 

**T don’t know what that means.” 

“Tf you yourself hare done anything 
wrong, | don’t want to ask you to confess 
it.” 

** T have had all my diamonds stolen, if 
you mean that. Perhaps it was wrong to 
have diamonds,”’ 

** But to come to my question—I sup- 
pose we may take it for granted that the 
diamonds were in your desk when the 
thieves made their entrance into this 
house, and broke the desk open, and stole 
the money out of it?’’ Lizzie breathed 
80 hardly, that she was quite unable to 
speak, The man’s voice was very gentle 
and very kind—but then how could she 
admit that one fact? All depended on 
that one fact. ‘* The woman Crabstick,”’ 
said the major, ** has confessed, and will 
state on her oath that she saw the neck- 
Jace in your hands in Hertford street, and 
that she saw it placed in the desk. She 
then gave information of this to Benja- 
min—as she had before given information 
as to your journey up from Scotland—and 
she was introduced to the two men whom 
she let into the house. One of them, in- 
deed, who will also give evidence for us, 
she had before met at Carlisle. She then 
was present when the necklace was taken 
out of the desk. The man who opened 
the desk and took it out, who also cut the 
door at Carlisle, will give evidence to the 
same effect. The man who carried the 
necklace out of the house, and who broke 
open the box at Carlisle, will be tried— 
as will also Benjamin, who disposed of 
the diamonds. I have told you the whole 
story, as it has been told to me by the 
woman Crabstick, Of course you will 
deny the truth of it, if it be untrue.’’ 
Lizzie sat with her eves fixed upon the 
floor, but said nothing. She could not 
speak, ‘If you will allow me, Lady 
Eustace, to give you advice—really friend- 
ly advice ——" 

** Oh, pray do.” 

** You had better admit the truth of the 
story, if it is true.”’ 

‘** They were my own,’’ she whisper- 
ed. 

** Or, atanyrate, you believed that they 
were. There can be no doubt, I think, 
as to that. No one supposes that the 
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robbery at Carlisle was arranged on your 
behalf.” 

** Oh, no. 

‘‘ But you had taken them out of the 
box before you went to bed at the inn? ”’ 

** Not then.” 

“ But you had taken them ?” 

‘*T did it in the morning before I start- 
ed from Scotland. They frightened me 
by saying the box would be stolen.”’ 

** Exact!y—and then you put them into 
your desk here, in this house ?”’ 

** Yes—sir.”’ 

‘*T should tell you, Lady Eustace, that 
I had not a doubt about this before I came 
here. For some time past I have thought 
that it must be so; and latterly the con- 
fession of two of the aceomplices has 
made it certain tome. One of the house- 
breakers and the jeweller will be tried for 
the felony, and I am afraid that you must 
undergo the annoyance of being one of the 
witnesses,”’ 

‘* What will they do to me, Major Mack- 
intosh?’* Lizzie now for the first time 
looked up into his eyes, and felt that they 
wére kind. Could he be her rock? He 
did not speak to her like an enemy—and 
then, too, he would know better than any 
man alive how she might best escape from 
her trouble. 

** They willask you to tell the truth.” 

‘*Indeed I will do that,’’ said Lizzie— 
not aware that, after so many lies, it miglit 
be difficult to tell the truth. 

** And you will probably be asked to re- 
peat it, this way and that, in a manner 
that will be troublesome to you. You see 
that here in London, and at Carlisle, you 
have—given incorrect versions.”’ 

**T know I have. But the necklace 
was my own. There was nothing dis- 
honest—was there, Major Mackintosh ? 
When they came to me at Carlisle I was so 
confused that I hardly knew what to tell 
them. And when I had once—given an 
incorrect version, you know, IL didn’t 
know how to go back.”’ 

The major was not so well acquainted 
with Lizzie as is the reader, and he pitied 
her. ‘*I can understand all that,’’ he 
said. 

How much kinder he was than Lord 
George had been when she confessed the 
truth to him. Here would be a rock! 
And such a handsome man as he was, too 
—not exactly a Corsair, as he was great 
in authority over the London police—but 
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a powerful, fine fellow, who would know 
what to do with swords and pistols as well 
as any Corsair—and one, too, no doubt, 
who would understand poetry! Any such 
dream, however, was altogether unavyail- 
ing, as the major had a wife at home and 
seven children. ‘* If you will only tell 
me what to do, 1 will do it,’? she said, 
looking up into his face with entreaty, 
and pressing her hands together in suppli- 
cation, 

Then at great length, and with much 
patience, he explained to her what he 
would have her do. He thought that, 
if she were summoned and used as a wit- 
ness, there would be no attempt to prose- 
cute her for the—incorrect versions—of 
which she had undoubtedly been guilty. 
The probability was, that she would receive 
assurance to this effect before she would 
be asked to give her evidence, prepara- 
tory to the committal of Benjamin and 
Smiler. He could not assure her that it 
would be so, but he had no doubt of it. 
In order, however, that things might be 
made to run as smooth as possible, he re- 
commended her very strongly to go at 
once to Mr. Camperdown and make a 
clean breast of it to him. ‘ The whole 
family should be told, ” said the major, 
*‘and it will be better for you that they 
should know it from yourself than from 
us.’? When she hesitated, he explained 
to her that the matter could no longer be 
kept as a secret, and that her evidence 
would certainly appear inthe papers. He 
proposed that she should be summoned 
for that day week—which would be the 
Friday after Lucinda’s marriage, and he 
suggested that she should go to Mr. 
Camperdown’s on the morrow. ‘ What 
—to-morrow ?”’ exclaimed Lizzie, in dis- 
may. 

** My dear Lady Eustace,”’ said the ma- 
jor, ‘* the sooner you get back into straight 
running, the sooner you will be comforta- 
ble.”’ Then she promised that she would 
go on the Tuesday—the day after the mar- 
riage. ‘If he learns it in the meantime, 
you must not be surprised,’’ said the ma- 
Jor. 

* Tell me one thing, Major Mackin- 
tosh,’’ she said, as she gave him her hand 
at parting, ‘* they can’t take away from 
me anything that is my own—can they ?”’ 

**T don’t think they can,”’ said the ma- 
jor, escagying rather quickly from the 
room. 
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‘1 CANNOT DO IT.” 

Tue Saturday and the Sunday Lizzie 
passed in outward tranquillity, though 
doubtless her mind was greatly disturbed, 
She said nothing of what had passed be- 
tween her and Major Mackintosh, explain- 
ing that his visit had been made solely 
with the object of informing her that Mr. 
Benjamin was to be sent home from Vien- 
na, but that the diamonds were gone for- 
ever. She had, as she declared to herself, 
agreed with Major Mackintosh that she 
would not go to Mr. Camperdown till the 
Tuesday — justifying her delay hy her so- 
licitude 
marriage ; and therefore these two days 
were her own, After them would come a 
totally altered phase of existence. All 
the world would know the history of the 
diamonds—cousin Frank, and Lord Fawn, 
and John Eustace, and Mrs, Carbuncle, 
and the Bobsborough people, and Lady 
Glencora, and that old vulturess, her aunt, 
the Countess of Linlithgow. It must 
come now—but she had two days in which 
she could be quiet and think of her posi- 
tion. She would, she thought, send one 
of her letters to Lord Fawn before she 
went to Mr. Camperdown—but which 
Or should she write a 


in reference to Miss Roanoke’s 


should she send ? 
third explaining the whole matter in 
sweetly-piteous feminine terms, and swear- 
ing that the only remaining feeling in her 
bosom was a devoted affection to the man 
who had now twice promised to be her 
hushand ? 

In the meantime the preparations for 
the great marriage went on. Mrs. Car- 
buncle spent her time busily between Lu- 
cinda’s bedchamber and the banqueting 
hall in Albemarle street. Inspite of pe- 
cuniary difficulties the trousseau was to 
be a wonder; and even Lizzie was aston- 
ished at the jewelry which that inde- 
fitigable woman had collected together 
for a preliminary show in Hertford street. 
She had spent hoursat Howell and James's, 
and had made marvellous bargains there 
and els where. Things were sent for se- 
lection, of which the greater portion were 
to be returned, but all were kept for the 
show. The same things which 
shown to separate friends in Hertford 
street as part of the trousseau on Friday 
and Saturday, were carried over to Albe- 
marle street on the Sunday, so as to add 
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to the quasi-publie exhibition of presents 
on the Monday. The money expended 
had gone very far. The most had been 
made of a failing credit. Every particle 
of friendly generosity had been so manip- 
ulated as to add to the external magnifi- 
cence. And Mrs. Carbuncle had done all 
this without any help from Lucinda, in 
the midst of most contemptuous indiffer- 
ence on Lucinda’s part. She could hard- 
ly be got to allow the milliners to fit the 
dresses to her body, and positively refused 
to thrust her feet into certain golden- 
heeled boots with brightly-bronzed_ toes, 
which were a great feature among the 
raiment. Nobody knew it except Mrs. 
Carbuncle and the maid; even Lizzie Eus- 
tace did not know it; but once the bride 
absolutely ran amuck among the finery, 
scattering the laces here and there, pitch- 
ing the glove-boxes under the bed, chuck- 
ing the golden-heeled boots into the fire- 
place, and exhibiting quite a tempest of 
fury against one of the finest shows of 
petticoats ever arranged with a view to 
the admiration and envy ef female friends. 
But all this Mrs. Carbuncle bore, and 
still persevered. The thing was so nearly 
done now that she could endure to perse- 
vere though the provocation to abandon 
it was so great. She had even cessed to 
find fault with her niece, but went on in 
silence counting the hours till the trouble 
should be taken off her own shoulders and 
placed on those of Sir Griffin. Tt was a 
great thing to her, almost more than she 
had expected, that neither Lucinda nor 
Sir Griffin should have positively declined 
the marriage. It was impossible that 
either should retreat from it now. 
Luckily for Mrs. Carbuncle Sir Griffin 
took delight in the show. Ile did this 
after a bearish fashion, putting his finger 
upon little flaws, with an intelligence for 
which Mrs. Carbuncle had not hitherto 
given him credit. As to certain orna- 
ments, he observed that the silver was 
plated and the gold ormolu. A ‘ rope”? 
of pearls he at once detected as being 
false, and after fingering certain lace he 
turned up his nose and shook his head, 
Then, on the Sunday, in Albemarle street, 
he pointed out to Mrs. Carbuncle sundry 
articles wiich he had seen in the bed- 
room on the Saturday. ‘ But, my dear 
Sir Griffin, that’s of course,’ said Mrs. 
Carbunele. “ Oh; that’s of course, is 
it?” said Sir Griffin, turning up his nose 


again. ‘* Where did that Delft bowl 
come fron?” ** It is one of Mortlook’s 
finest Etruscan vases,’’ said Mrs. Carbun- 
cle. ** Oh, I thought that Etruscan vases 
came from—froin somewhere in Greece or 
Italy.” said Sir Griffin. ‘ i declare that 
you are shocking,’’ said Mrs. Carbuncle, 
struggling to maintain her good hemor. 

He passed hours of the Sunday in Hert- 
furd street, and Lord George also was 
there for some time. Lizzie, who could 
hardly devote her mind to the affairs of 
the wedding, remained alone in her own 
sitting-room during the greater part of 
the day; but she did show herself 
while Lord George was there. ‘‘So I 
hear that Mackintosh has been here,’’ 
said Lord George. 

** Yes, he was here.”’ 

** And what did he say?’ Lizzie did 
not like the way in which the man looked 
at her, feeting it to be not only unfriendly, 
but absolutely cruel. It seemed to imply 
that he knew that her secret was anout to 
be divulged, And what was he to her 
now that he should be impertinent to 
her? What he knew, all the world would 
know before the end of the week. And 
that other man who knew it already, had 
been kind to her, had said nothing about 
perjury, but had explained to her that 
what she would have to bear would be 
trouble, and not imprisonment and_ loss 
of money. Lord George, to whom she 
had been so civil, for whom she had spent 
money, to whom she had almost offered 
herself and all that she possessed—Lord 
George, whom she had selected as the 
first repository of her secret, had spoken 
no word to comfort her, but had made 
things look worse for her than they were. 
Why should she submit to be questioned 
by Lord George? In a day or two the se- 
cret which he knew would be no secret. 
** Never mind what he said, Lord George,”’ 
she replied. ; 

** Has he found it all out 

** You had better go and ask himself,” 
said Lizzie. “I am sick of the subject, 
and I mean to have done with it.” 

Lord George laughed, and Lizzie hated 
him for his laugh. 

“TT declare,’ said Mrs. Carbuncle, 
“that you two who were such friends, 
are always snapping at each other now.” 

*¢'The fickleness is all on her ladyship’s 
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part, not on mine,” said Lord George; 
whereupon Lady Eustace walked out of 
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the room and was not seen again till din- 
ner-time. 

Soon afterward Lucinda also endeavor- 
ed to escape, but to this Sir Griffin ob- 
jected. Sir Griffin was in a very good 
humor, and bore himself like a prosperous 
bridegroom. ‘Come, Luce,’’ he said, 
** get off your high horse for a little. To- 
morrow, you know, you must come down 
altogether.”’ 

** So much the more reason for my re- 
maining up to-day.” 

“TL be shot if you shall,’ said Sir 
Griffin. ‘* Luce, sit in my lap, and give 
me a kiss.” 

At this moment Lord George and Mrs. 
Carbuncle were in the front drawing- 
room, and Lord George was telling her 
the true story as to the necklace. It must 
be explained on his behalf that in doing 
this he did not consider that he was be- 
traying the trust reposedin him. ‘* They 
know all about it in Scotland Yard,’’ he 
said; ** I got it from Gager. They were 
bound to tell me as, up t» this week past, 
every man in the police thought that | 
had been the master-mind among the 
thieves. When I think of it 1 hardly 
know whether to laugh or ery.” 

** And she had them all the time? ”’ ex- 
claimed Mrs. Carbuncle. 

“Yes; in this house! Did you ever 
hear of such a little cat? IT could tell you 
more than that. She wanted me to take 
them and dispose of them.’’ 

“oe. 

“She did though; and now see the 
way she treats me! Never mind. Don’t 
say a word to her about it till it comes 
out of itself. She'll have to be arrested, 
no doubt.”’ 


** Arrested! ’? Mrs. Carbunele’s further * 


exclamations were stopped by Lucinda’s 
struggles in the other room. She had de- 
clined to sit upon the bridegroom’s lap, 
but had acknowledged that she was bound 
to submit to be kissed. He had kissed 
her, and then had striven to drag her on 
to his knee. But she was strong, and 
had resisted violently, and, as he after- 
ward said, had struck him savagely. 

** Of course I struck him,” said Lucinda, 

** By you shall pay for it,’’ said 
Sir Griffin. This took place in the pres- 
ence of Lord George and Mrs. Carbuncle, 
and yet they were to be married to-mor- 
Tow. 

‘* The idea of complaining that a girl 
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hit you, and the girl who is to be your 
wife! ’’ said Lord George, as they walked 
off together. 

**1 know what to complain of, and 
what not,’’ said Sir Griffin. ‘* Are you 
going to let me have that money?” 

**No; I am not,”’ said Lord George, 
** so there’s an end of that.’ Neverthe- 
less, they dined together at their club 
afterward, and in the evening Sir Griffin 
was again in Hertford street. 

This happened on the Sunday, on which 
day none of the ladies had gone to church. 
Mr. Emilius well understood the cause of 
their absence, and felt nothing of a par- 
son’s anger at it. He was to marry the 
couple on the Monday morning, and dined 
with the ladies on the Sunday. He was 
peculiarly gracious and smiling, and 
spoke of the Hymeneals as though they 
were even more than ordinarily joyful 
and happy in their promise. To Lizzie 
he was almost affectionate, and Mrs. Car- 
buncle he flattered to the top of her bent. 
The power of the man, in being sprightly 
under such a load of trouble as oppressed 
the household, was wonderful. He had 
to do with three women who were world- 
ly, hard, and given entirely to evil things. 
Even as regarded the bride, who felt the 
horror of her position, so much must be, 
in truth, admitted. Though from day to 
day and hour to hour she would openly 
declare her hatred of the things around 
her, yet she went on. Since she had en- 
tered upon life she had known nothing 
but falsehood and scheming wickedness ; 
and, though she rebelled against the con- 
sequences, she had not rebelled against 
the wickedness. Now to this unforta- 
rate young woman and her two com- 
panions, Mr. Emilius discoursed with an 
unctuous mixture Of celestial and terres- 
trial glorification, which was proof, at 
any rate, of great ability on his part. 
He told them how a good wife was a 
crown, or rather a chaplet of ethereal 
roses to her hushand, and how high 
rank and great station in the world made 
such achaplet more beautiful and more 
valuable. His work in the vineyard, 
he said, had fallen lately among the 
wealthy and nobly born; and though he 
would not say that he was entitled to 
take glory on that account, still he gave 
thanks daily, in that he had been enabled 
to give his humble assistance toward the 
running of a godly life to those who, by 
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their example, were enabled to have so 
wide an effect upon their poorer fellow- 
creatures. He knew well how difficult it 
was for a camel to go through the eye of 
aneedle, They had the highest possible 
authority for that. But Scriptures never 
said that the camel, which, as he explain- 
ed it, was simply a thread larger than 
ordinary thread, could not go through the 
needle’seye. The camel which succeeded, 
in spite of tne difficulties attending its ex- 
alted position, would be peculiarly blessed. 
And he went on to suggest that the three 
ladies before him, one of whom was about 
to enter upon a new phase of life to-mor- 
row, under auspices peculiarly propitious, 
were, all of them, camels of this descrip- 
tion. Sir Griffin, when he came in, re- 
ceived for awhile the peculiar attention 
of Mr. Emilius. ‘‘ I think, Sir Griffin,’’ 
he commenced, ‘* that no period of a man’s 
life is so blessed, as that upon which you 
will enter to-morrow.’’? This he said in 
a whisper, but it was a whisper audible to 
the ladies. 

‘* Well; yes; it’s all right, I dare say,”’ 
said Sir Griffin. 

** Well, after all, what is life till a man 
has met and obtained the partner of his 
soul? It is a blank, and the blank be- 
comes every day more and more intolera- 
ble to the miserable solitary.”’ 

**T wonder you don’t get married your- 
self,’’ said Mrs. Carbuncle, who perceived 
that Sir Griffin was rather astray for an 
answer. 

** Ah! if one could always be fortunate 
. when one loved,”’ said Mr. Emilius, cast- 
ing his eyes across to Lizzie Eustace. It 
was evident to them all that he did not 
wish to conceal his passion. 

It was the object of Mrs. Carbuncle that 
the lovers should not be left alone togeth- 
er, but that they should be made to think 
that they were passing the evening in af- 
fectionate intercourse. Lucinda hardly 
spoke, hardly had spoken since her disa- 
greeable struggle with Sir Griffin. He 
said but little, but with Mrs. Carbuncle 
was better humored than usual. Every 
nuw and then she made little whispered 
communications to him, telling that they 
would be sure to be at the church at eleven 
to the moment, explaining to him what 
would be the extent of Lucinda’s boxes 
for the wedding tour, and assuring him that 
he would find Lucinda’s new maid a treas- 
ure in regard to his own shirts and pocket 
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handkerchiefs. She toiled marvellously 
at little subjects, always making some al- 
lusion to Lucinda, and never hinting that 
aught short of Elysium was in store for 
him. The labor was great ; the task was 
terrible; but now it was so nearly over! 
And to Lizzie she was very courte@us, nev- 
er hinting by a word or a look that there 
was any new trouble impending on the 
score of the diamonds. She, tuo, as she 
received the greasy compliments of Mr 
Emilius with pretty smiles, had her mind 
full enough of care. 

At last Sir Griffin went, again kissing 
his bride as he left. Lucinda accepted his 
embrace without a word and almost with- 
outa shudder, ‘* Eleven to the moment, 
Sir Griffin,’ said Mrs. Carbuncle, with 
her best good humor. ‘* All right,” said 
Sir Griffin as he passed out of the door. 
Lucinda walked across the room and kept 
her eyes fixed on his retredting figure as 
he descended the stairs. Mr. Emilius 
had already departed, with many promises 
of punctuality, and Lizzie now withdrew 
for the night. ** Dear Lizzie, good night,”’ 
said Mrs. Carbuncle kissing her. 

** Good night, Lady Eustace,’’ said Lu- 
cinda. ‘* I suppose I shall see you to-mor- 
row?’? 

** See me, of course you will see me! 
1 shall come into your room with the girls 
after you have had your tea.’’ The girls 
mentioned were the four bridesmaids, as 
to whom there had been some difficulty, 
as Lucinda had neither sister nor cousin, 
and had contracted no peculiarly tender 
friendships. But Mrs. Carbuncle had 
arranged it, and four properly-equipped 
young ladies were to be in attendance at 
ten on the morrow. 

Then Lucinda and Mrs. Carbuncle were 
alone. ‘** Of one thing I feel sure,’’ said 
Lucinda ina low voice. 

“What is that, dear? *’ 

‘*T shall never see Sir Griffin Tewett 
again.”’ “ 

** You talk in that way on purpose to 
break me down at the last moment,”’ said 
Mrs. Carbunele. 

‘* Dear Aunt Jane, I would not break 
you down if I could help it. I have strug- 
gled so hard, simply that you might be 
freed from me. We have been very fool- 
ish, both of us; but I would bear all the 
punishment if I could.” 

** You know that this is nonsense now.” 

** Very well. I only tell you. I know 
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that I shall never see him again. I will 
never trust myself alone in his presence. 
I could not do it. When he touches me 
my whole body is in agony, to be kissed 
by him is madness! ”’ 

** Lucinda, this is very wicked. You 
are wérking yourself up to a paroxysm of 
folly.” 

** Wicked ; yes, I know that I am wick- 
ed. There has been enough of wickedness 
certainly. You don’t suppose that | mean 
to excuse myself? ’’ 

**Of course you will marry Sir Griffin 
to-morrow.”’ 

**T shall never be married to him. 
How I shall escape from him—by dying, 
or going mad, or by destroying him— 
God only knows.’? Then she paused, 
and her aunt looking into her face almost 
began to fear that she was in earnest. 
But she would not take it as at all in- 
dicating any real result for the morrow. 
The girl had often said nearly the same 
thing before, and had still submitted. 
* Do you know, Aunt Jane, I don’t think 
I could feel to any man as though LI loved 
him. But for this man—Oh God, how 
I do detest him! I cannot do it.” 

**You had better go to bed, Lucinda, 
and let me come to you in the morning.” 

“Yes; come to me in the morning; 
early.”’ 

**T will, at eight.”’ 

**T shall know then, perhaps.” 

** My dear, will you come to my room 
to-night and sleep with me?”’ 

* Oh, no. [ have ever so many things 
todo. I kave papers to burn, and things 
to put away. But come to me at eight. 
Good-night, Aunt Jane.”? Mrs, Carbun- 
cle went up to her room with her, kissed 
her affectionately, and then left her. 

She was now really frightened. What 
would be said of her if she should press 
the marriage forward to a completion, 
and if, after that, some terrible tragedy 
should take place between the bride and 
bridegroom? That Lucinda, in spite of 
all that had been said, would stand at the 
altar, and allow the ceremony to be per- 
formed, she still believed. Those last 
words about burning papers and putting 
things away, seemed to imply that the girl 
still thought that she would be taken 
away from her present home on the mor- 
row. But what would come afterward? 
The horror which the bride expressed was, 
as Mrs. Carbuncle well knew, no mock 
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feeling, no pretence at antipathy. She 
tried to think of it and to realize what 
might, in truth, be the girl’s action and 
ultimate fate when she should find herself 
in the power of this man whom she so 
hated. But had not other girls done the 
same thing, and lived through it all, and 
become fat, indifferent, and fond of the 
world? It is only the first step that sig- 
nifies. 

At any rate the thing must go on now; 
must go on whatever might be the result 
to Lucinda or to Mrs. Carbuncle herself. 
Yes; it must go on. There was, no 
doubt, very much of bitterness in the 
world for such as them, for persons doom- 
ed by the necessities of their position to a 
continual struggle. It always had been 
so and always would be so. But each bit- 
ter cup must be drained in the hope that 
the next might be sweeter. Of course the 
marriage must go on; though doubtless 
this cup was very bitter. 

More than once in the night Mrs. Car- 
bunele crept up to the door of her niece's 
room, endeavoring to ascertain what 
might be going on within. At two o'clock, 
while she was on the landing, the candle 
was extinguished, and she could hear 
Lucinda put herself to bed. At any rate 
so far things were safe. An indistinct, 
incompleted idea of some possible tragedy 
had flitted across the mind of the poor 
woman, causing her to shake and trem- 
ble, forbidding her, weary as she was, to 
lie down; but now she told herself at last 
that this was an idle phantasy, and she 
went to bed. Of course Lucinda must go 
through with it. It had been her own 
doing, and Sir Griffin was not worse than 
other men, As she said this to herseif, 
Mrs. Carbuncle hardened her heart by re- 
membering that her own married life had 
not been peculiarly happy. 

Exactly at eight on the following morn- 
ing she knocked at her niece’s door and 
was at once bidden to enter. ‘* Come in, 
Aunt Jane.”’ The words cheered her 
wonderfully. At any rate there had been 
no tragedy as yet, and as she turned the 
handle of the door she felt that, as a mat- 
ter of course, the marriage would go on 
just like any other marriage. She found 
Lucinda up and dressed, but so dressed 
certainly to show no preparation for a 
wedding toilet. She had on an ordinary 
stuff morning frock, and her hair was 
close tucked up and pinned, as it m ght 
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have been had she already prepared her- 
self fora journey. But what astonished 
Mrs. Carbuncle more than the dress was 
the girl’s manner. She was sitting at ¢ 
table with a book before her, which was 
afterward found to be the Bible, and she 
never turned her head as her aunt entered 
the room. ‘* What, up already,’’ said 
Mrs. Carbunele, ** and dressed ?”’ 

“Yes; IT am up, and dressed. I have 
been up ever so long. How was I to lie 
in bed on such a morning as this? Aunt 
Jane, I wish you to know as soon as pos- 
sible that no earthly consideration will in- 
duce me to leave this room to-day.”’ 

‘* What nonsense, Lucinda! ”’ 

** Very well; all the same you might as 
well believe me. I want you to send to 
Mr. Emilius, and to those girls, and to 
the man. And you had better get Lord 
George to let the other people know. [’m 
quite in earnest.”” 

And she was in earnest, quite in ear- 
nest, though there was a flightiness about 
her manner which induced Mrs. Carbun- 
cle for awhile to think that she was less 
so than she had been on the previous 
evening. The unfortunate woman re- 
mained with her niece for an hour and a 
half, imploring, threatening, scolding, 
and weeping. When the maids came to 
the door, first one maid and then another, 
they were refused entrance. It might still 
be possible, Mrs. Carbuncle thought, that 
she would prevail. But nothing now 
could shake Lucinda or induce her even 
to discuss the subject. She sat there look- 
ing steadfastly at the book—hardly an- 
swering, never defending herself, but pro- 
testing that nothing should induce her to 
leave the room on that day. ‘ Do you 
want to destroy me?’? Mrs, Carbunele 
said at last. 

*©You have destroyed me,’’ said Lu- 
cinda. 

At half past nine Lizzie Eustace came 
into the room,and Mrs. Carbuncle, in her 
trouble, thought it better to take other 
counsel, Lizzie therefore was admitted. 

‘Ts anvthing wrong?” asked Lizzie. 

** Everything is wrong,”’ said the aunt. 
** She says that—she won't be married.”’ 

*©O, Lucinda!” 

‘Pray speak to her, Lady Eustace. 
You sve it is getting so iate, and she ought 
to he nearly dressed now. Of course she 
must allow herself to be dressed.”’ 

“6 JT am dressed,”’ said Lucinda. 
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** But, dear Lucinda, everybody will be 
waiting for you,” said Lizzie. 

** Let them wait, till they’re tired. If 
Aunt Jane doesn’t choose to send, 10 is nut 
my fault. I shan’t go out of this room 
to-day unless | am carried out. Do you 
want to hear that | have murdered the 
man?’ 

They brought her tea, and endeavored 
to induce her to eat and drink. She would 
take the tea, she said, if they would prom- 
ise to send to put the people off. Mrs. 
Carbuncle so far gave way as to undertake 
to do so, if she would name the next day, 
or the day following, fur the wedding. 
But on hearing this she arose almost in a 
majesty of wrath. Neither on this day, 
nor on the next, nor on any following day, 
would she yield herself to the wretch 
whom they had endeavored to foree upon 
her. ‘* She must do it, you know,”’ said 
Mrs. Carbuncle, turning to Lizzie. 
** You'll see if 1 must,’’ said Lucinda, 
sitiing square at the table with her eyes 
firmly fixed upon the book 

Then came up the servant to say that 
the four bridesmaids were all assembled 
in the drawing-room. When she heard 
this, even Mrs. Carbuncle gave way, and 
threw herself upon the bed and wept. 
**Q, Lady Eustace, what are we to do? 
Lucinda, you haye destroyed me. You 
have destroyed me altogether, after all 
that I have done for you.’’ 

** And what has been done to me, do you 
think?”’ said Lueinda. 

Something must be settled. All the 
servants in the house by this time knew 
that there would be no wedding, and no 
doubt some tidings as to the misadventure 
of the day had already reached the four 
ladies in the drawing-room. ‘* What am 
I to do?” said Mrs. Carbuncle, starting 
up from the hed. 

**T really,think vou had better send to 
Mr. Emilius,”’ said Lizzie; ** and to Lord 
George.” 

‘* What amTtosay? Who is there to 
go to? Oh, I wish that somebody would 
kill me this minute! Lady Eustace, would 
you mind going down and telling those 
ladies to go away?” 

** And had I not better send Richard to 
the church?” 

“*Oh yes; send anybody, everywhere. I 
don’t know what to do. Oh Lucinda, this 
is the unkindest and the wickedest, and 
most horrible thing that anybody ever 
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did! 1 shall never, never be able to hold 
up my head again.”’ Mrs. Carbuncle was 
completely prostrate, but Lucinda sat 
square at the table, firm as a rock, saying 
nothing, making no excuse for herself, 
with her eyes fixed upon the Bible. 

Lady Eustace carried her message to 
the astonished and indignant bridesmaids, 
and succeeded in sending them back to 
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flowers were still on his breast, ready 
dressed to attend the bride’s carriage, 
went with his sad message, first to the 
church and then to the banqueting-ball 
in Albemarle street. 

** Not any wedding?’ said the head- 
waiter at the hotel. ‘‘ I knew they was 
folks as would have a screw loose some- 
wheres. There’s lots to stand for the bill, 
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anyways,”’ he added, as he remembered 
all the tribute. 


their respective homes. Richard, glori- 
ous in new livery, forgetting that his 
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THOUSAND thoughts unwritten and unspoken 
Fly from my heart to find their home with thee ; 
And not one link of pleasantness is broken 
Which bound thee in the dear old time to me. 


No day goes by with heavy step or fleeting 
But bears its freight of loving hope or fear, 

With which, for thy dear sake, my heart is beating 
As quick and fond as though thou still wert near. 


No morning hour or evening shines or darkens, 
Without some question from my soul to thine ; 
And as for thy reply my spirit hearkens, 
The winds bring answer that all thou art is mine. 


I know that through this dark and hopeless sorrow 
We shall love on as we have loved so long ; 

And though no ray of promise gild the morrow, 
Each day will prove our trust more true and strong. 


What matters then for us this earthly parting? 
What though the daily life be sad and lone? 

Ah me! such tears as these should ne’er be starting 
To eyes that once have looked into thine own. 


No thought save one of deep and earnest gladness 
Should fill the heart which thou hast stooped to win; 

Thou art so strong that when I yield to sadness 
Against the greatness of thy love, [ sin. 


My Friend! my Friend! forgive my weak complaining. 
I shrink at thought of all these passing years ! 

So few are gone—so many yet remaining— 
How can I choose but count them through my tears! 


But do not fear that though I now am weeping, 
No glorious lesson by thy strength is taught ; 
Not all in vain these vigils am I keeping— 
Not all unworthy is the work I’ve wrought. 
Marearet J. M. Swear. 
42 
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T HIS jewel of art and architecture, this 
darling of the poet and the painter, 
this mosaic set in aquamarine, has still the 
power to overwhelm the new comer with 
delight and amazement. She is the Cleo- 
patra of cities, and ** custom cannot stale 
her infinite yariety,’’? description cannot 
ruin her. 

Silence, pure and perfect, is the first 
charm with which Venice steals your alle- 
giance. We too often forget the constant 
and unremitting service of the slave Fine 
Kar. 'The eye we rest regularly and often. 
The nose is a pampered creature, and 
works only when pleased. So with the 
taste ; unless one is Heliogabalus, the taste 
has an easy time of it. But Fine Ear 
must be ever on the alert, even in sleep; 
he must send a message to the drowsy 
brain if an alien hand touch the door- 
knob or a mouse creep along the wain- 
scot. Sometimes he takes a terrible re- 
venge ; all the nerves are his allies, and to 
them he communicates a terrible tremor 
if overworked. One fine genius of our 
own day, John Leech, died of the hand- 
organs of London, and many another has 
suffered from the ceaseless noise of a noisy 
world. The constant din of piano prac- 
tice, the grating, screeching, grinding, 
shrieking horrors of the railway, the pop- 
guns of patriotism, the gateway swinging 
on its rusty hinge, the many discords of a 
great city, and last, not least, the voice of 
the bore, which is heard in the land, ay, 
in all lands, even this, are silenced in Ven- 
ice; for the * Bride of Quietness ’’ re- 
ceives you with finger on lip, and 

Con viso che tacendo dicea, Taci !— 
* with face that silently says, Silence ’’— 
she bids you go silently through her watery 
streets, to respect the genius of the place. 

We alighted from the noisiest of rail- 

yays, that which tunnels the Apennines ; 
our heads were reeling with reverbera- 
tion, when we became suddenly aware of 
the delicious repose of the ear. We took 
our omnibus, which was a gondola, and 
with our trunks before us—wretched dis- 
illusion, for they breathed of the present— 
we began our Venetian experience. 

Beautiful city above the water, and 


more beautiful city under the water, we 
sail through it and over it until we reach 
Danielli’s Hotel, an old Venetian palace, 
with famous rooms indifferently clean. Lt 
looks out on the Grand Canal, and on the 
Adriatic, and is quite good enough for 
us; we love its rambling surprises, its 
rooms alternately low and lofty, and we 
like the stone balconies outside the win- 
dows, where we sit of an evening and 
watch the busy, picturesque life of the 
Quay. 

It is the fifth of October, the weather 
glorious. We meet friends from home ; we 
intercept an empress and a prince who 
are going to the opening of the Suez canal. 
They have since occupied a large share 
of the world’s attention, and have chang- 
ed places on its shifting scale. ‘The Em- 
press Eugénie was followed by the Prince 
of Prussia. We saw them familiarly 
every day. 

To take a gondola, to live in it, to sail 
up the Grand Canal, out into the sea, to 
look at Venice from the outside, to dart 
up her dark byways, to wonder, to ad- 
mire, to dream, to rest, to enjoy, always 
silently—these were our duties for the 
coming week; and we perfurmed them 
bravely. 

The siren wins you here ; she wraps you 
in her soft, cool atmosphere as in a gar- 
ment. The dip of the oar inthe water, most 
musical shadow of a sound, alone breaks 
the charm. She leads you on through her 
majestic lines of palace and church, past 
her gloomy prisons, never permitting you 
to tire of her beauty, originality, and rich- 
ness, She has fused all ideas in her own 
overflowing faney, and has produced the 
wonder of the world, the dream of poets 
and painters, the despair of architects. 
In all other cities your sight-seeing is a 
fatiguing process; in Venice it is the per- 
fection of repose. The gondola, swifier 
than the fleetest steed, more luxurious 
than the best carriage, travels over the 
smoothest of roads, in which there is no 
jolting. You sit upright or lie at your 
ease beneath the black canopy, which af- 
fords the most pleasing, necessary shade 
for the eye. 
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Grandly you allow Venice and her won- 
drous story to float past you as you gaze 
on what her former industry and enter- 
prise have accomplished—her wealth of 
Gothic, Moorish, Byzantine palaces, her 
churches in the Renaissance and Italian 
Gothic, her sculptures of heroic men and 
goddess-like women, her beautiful Pal- 
ace of the Doges, her two granite pillars 
with the saint and the lion, and crowning 
all, more lovely than all, her Campanile, 
rising above the city like a glorified spirit 
of peace and repose. 

The church of Maria della Salute, 
which Ruskin abuses, is a strange, mag- 
nificent thing, ‘‘ like a piece of white 
coral rising from the sea.’? I cannot 
imagine why Ruskin abuses it except from 
his horror of the ‘* Renaissance,’? which 
has its failures truly, but Santa Maria 
della Salute is not one of them. ‘This 
glorious church, rotund, grand, bristling 
with statues, with white angels flying 
from every pinnacle, pompous, magnifi- 
cent, its domes greeting the morning sun, 
salutes you as you begin your journey 
through the Grand Canal, like the genius 
of Venice herself. The world cannot per- 
mit any carping critic to decide that it is 
not beautiful ; as well decry the corolla of 
the night-blooming cereus, or the color of 
the cactus grandiflora, or the perfume of 
a damask rose. It appeals to a higher 
sense than that of criticism, the elective 
right of every human being to admire what 
pleases him. 

So on through the Grand Canal, “ that 
mysterious great serpent’? which winds 
through the beautiful city. You pass the 
Casa Ferro, home of Desdemona; the Pa- 
lazzo Manzoni, beloved of the artists; Pa- 
lazzo Foseari, Balbi, Barbarigo, Guinani, 
Loredan, Dandolo—famous names of Ven- 
ice, all of them full of history, now used 
as hotels, art museums, post-office, pub- 
lie offices, yet keeping their old charm and 
delicious mystery—till suddenly the Rial- 
to rises before you. It is a single marble 
arch of ninety feet span, and looks ex- 
actly like the pictures. 

Passing under it, you go on with your 
palaces. You are in the street of the no- 
bles. Thousands of gondolas bear you 
company. In front of the palaces are the 
pali, or posts, to which you fasten your 
gondola if you have a mind to stop and 
pay a visit; but to call at such a door you 
should be ina full suit of purple velvet, 
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with yards of gold chain around your 
neck, and on your head a chaplet of 
pearls. No modern mortals are worthy 
of these glorious houses. 

After the Grand Canal, with its 
breadth, light, and splendor, we were 
fond of burying ourselves in one of those 
dark, mysterious side streets of water 
which lead you to some of the most beau- 
tiful pictures of Venice, and to the real 
Venetian atmosphere of gloom and mys- 
tery ; for the Council of Ten and all the 
** bravos of Venice *’ would have been in- 
nocuous but for these. In one of these 
dark streets is the famous ** palace and a 
prison on each side.”’ Lt is all that By- 
ron and Rogers have described it. It is 
more than any painter has painted. Dark, 
heavily grand, it seems freighted with all 
the woe, the wickedness, the pageantry 
of the past. 

The Council of Ten, like many other 
abuses, have lately found an eloquent de- 
fender, who makes them out a very amia- 
ble set of magistrates, although he allows 
that they were addicted to poisons as a 
quick and easy method of administering 
justice, and to secret assassinations, spies, 
conspirators, masks, cloaks, and dark pro- 
ceedings generally. They have been an 
excellent institution for the opera aad 
the romantie side of life, however little 
the every-day Venetian may have enjoyed 
them; and they belonged to this silent, 
mysterious city, with its hiding places, as 
naturally as a wolf belongs to his lair, 
For who can describe the gloom of these 
narrow watery lanes at night—those 
dense shadows, those sombre tints, those 
floating forms in the dark city under the 
water? Down in this magic mirror forms 
grim and terrible hold their vigils; it is 
the home of the obscure, the mysterious, 
the inscrutable. But Venice by day is all 
color, cheerful, brilliant ; the light, airy, 
graceful Italian Gothic laughs in the sun. 
Maria della Salute, with her winged an- 
gels, seems to float upward ; the water is 
vivid, brilliant, splendid, the sky a sap- 
phire; the sunsets are scarlet and gold; 
the bright marbles and brilliant frescoes 
light up the prevailing gray. It is a 
** saturnalia of color.”’ 

Supreme amid all the heauty and gaye- 
ty is the square of St. Mark’s. It is the 
core of Venice, the scene of its life and 
movement. What a place to ** goa shop- 
ping”’ is this famous square! Beads 
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from Murano, Byzantine mosaics, tur- 
quovise ornaments of Oriental fashion, gold 
chains of Venice ; long, slender, and deli- 
vate goblets, with serpents wound round 
them; winged lions for your watch chains ; 
rings with ** Ricordo di Venezia’’ (use- 
less request—as if you could ever forget 
it!) fora legend ; shops full of bric-a-brac, 
cabinets which belonged to Lucretia Bor- 
gia, tans which Jessica may bave flirted, 
pictures, photographs, and all the pretti- 
est, must Oriental, most original jewelry 
in the world. Take a pot of gold when 
you walk around the Piazza San Marco, 
or else a resolution of iron, for its tempta- 
Not in all the cities 
of the world can you buy so many curious 
things in so short a time. 

From this bright quarter you take a 
walk to the Rialto. It isout of character 
to walk in Venice; still you can do it. 
It is a gay walk, through streets full of 
tempting shops and cheerful swart Vene- 
tians who live out of doors. You emerge 
on the Rialto, itself lined either side with 
shops, with a broad street between them, 
over which flows a human stream perpet- 
ually. 

Here walk Shylock,and Jessica, and Lo- 
renzo, and Antonio; they are the real 
people, and we are the shadows; we shall 
pass away, but they will walk here for 
ever, and the place that knew them first 
shall know them always. 

Bat we must break the dreamy charm 
ef doing nothing. We must arouse our 
energies and see the churches, picture 
galleries, museums, Alas the day, there 
are ninety churches in Venice ! 
are hard on the constitution. 
several lives and a spine that knows no 
weakness, where frescoes and marbles and 
immortal pictures and monuments to the 
doges alternately claim your attention. 
The Frari, Gesuiti, Giovanni e Paolo, St. 
Mark’s, Maria della Salute, and Maria 
dell’ Orto, rich in Tintorettos, alone re- 
main on my memory, that poor curtain 
over which these brilliant images passed 
SO quickly. 

The Frari is certainly a very beautiful 
ehurch, with its twelve pillars and lofty 
dome, and there are some peculiar and 
valuable monuments to the doges desery- 
ing of study, if only from their queerness. 
One to the Doge Giovanni Pesaro looks 
strangely familiar to American eyes. Huge 
negrves in tattered garments—the black 


dons are enormous. 
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One needs 
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marble skin shining through the white 
marble clothing—bear cottun bales on 
their woolly heads; over these in stately 
repose lies the marble effigy of the Doge, 
who, I suppose, ** made money in cotton.” 
This church is disfigured by two tasteless 
monuments to ‘Titian and Canova. ‘The 
Gesuiti is sumptuously poor and magnifi- 
cently ugly. 
verde antique columns inlaid with white, 
are marvels of labor to no purpose ; it is 
all feeble and pretentious, but it owns an 
** Assumption’? by Tintoretto, which is 
enough for one chureh. San Giovanni e 
Paolo, the Westminster Abbey of Ven- 
ice, is spacious and magnificent, filled 
with rich architectural monuments, love- 
ly bas-reliefs, statues, and noble pic- 
tures. In a chapel of this church, in 
1867, was burned Titian’s great picture 
of ** St. Peter Martyr,”’ for which Venice 
refused an offer of fifty thousand dollars 
from the King of Bavaria. San Giovanni 
is so Vast that its treasures do not crowd 
it. There is still room for an army of 
worshippers. 

As for St. Mark’s, who ean describe it? 
Tmagine its one detail of five hundred por- 
phyry and verde antique columns, its Sa- 
racenic gates, its horseshoe-shaped trel- 
lises. There is a luxury and prodigality of 
ornament about St. Mark’s; it is so sug- 
gestive of the reckless caprice of an Eastern 
monarch, who buries his favorite beneath 
purple mantles, caskets of jewels, per- 
fumes, spices, and choicest fabrics, that its 
first impression is a confusing one. But as 
you sit in the gay public square sipping 


Its curtains of marble, its 


your ice, and see the evening shadows de- 
scend, softening those five domes, those 
gilded capitals, the whole thing takes 
ferm and shape, and becomes for evermore 
the reigning beaut of your soul. I dare 
not go inside, where scarlet is lavishly 
laid on dead gold, where amethyst rivals 
ruby. Language was made before St. 
Mark’s, and the tower of Babel did not 
suggest it. There are no words sufficient 
unto it. 

Over that low, broad, delicious arch 
stand the famous bronze horses—the only 
horses in Venice, and these have travelled 
far. Once they reared their iron hoofs 
over Nero’s triumphal arch; thence they 
followed Constantine to his own imperial 
city. From Constantinople the Doge 
Landolo brought them to Venice. For 
five centuries they stood in this, their 
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golden stall, when Napoleon harnessed 
them to his arrogant triumphal car and 
drove them to Paris, where they baited in 
the Place Carrousel; but their nostrils 
snuffed the eastern air, and in 1815 they 
came back to Venice, where let them ever 
remain, adding another dignity to the 
proud old church. 

Opposite St. Mark’s rises the graceful 
Campanile. Around its airy heights tly 
the sacred pigeons of Venice. These fat- 
breasted fellows, fed at the expense of the 
city, are living on the virtues of their an- 
eestors ; for while Admiral Dandolo was 
besieging Candia at the commencement 
of the thirteenth century, seme carrier- 
pigeons brought him important news from 
the island, and he despatched messages 
of his success to Venice by the same 
winged telegraph. Since then their de- 
scendants have ever been the pampered 
favorites of the Venetians. They perch 
on the domes of St. Mark’s, they are inti- 
mate with the two Vulcans who strike the 
hours in La Torre dell’ Orologio, and they 
flit undismayed about the granite column 
where St. Theodore stands majestically on 
his crocodile. They are not afraid of the 
terrible winged lion, who trom the other 
eolumn has watehed this glorious harbor 
so long, and they add by the shifting lus- 
tre of their restless necks, and hy the 
grace of their perpetual flight, another 
beauty to a spot which of all others in the 
world needs such aid thé least. 

If [ had the tongue of men and angels, 
[ should try to describe the resistless 
charm of the Palace of the Doges, or the 
long line of columns which so splendidly 
holds up the Biblioteca Antica, magnifi- 
cent structure of the sixteenth century, 
and the giant staircase where poor old 
Marino Faliero, in his eightieth year, was 
beheaded as a traitor. On the highest 
landing of these steps the doges were 
erowned, All the world was a picture in 
those days. No wonder that Titian and 
Tintoretto were possible. They had some- 
thing to paint, those old fourteenth-cen- 
tury people, when the world was all agi- 
tation, noise, passion, tyranny, and tu- 
mult, emperors, popes, doges, Guelphs, 
and Ghibellines ; when people dressed in 
purple and fine linen; when it was some 
dignity, honor, emolument, and grace to 
be a great man, either, senator, soldier, 
poet, sculptor, or painter, instead of being 
all on a dead level, as we are now, with a 


noble ambition to see who ean be the low- 
est. Better Marino Faliero, facing death 
on the giant staircase, than a traitor we 
wot of escaping it in female garments. I¢ 
makes a finer picture, a more fitting finale. 

But this Venice is unapproachabie, in- 
describable ; it is simply all you know, 
all youean be,all you canimagine. ** That 
city which, though flooded, utters no ery 
for help ’’—that city which shows you her 
** golden book *’—who gives you her gor- 
geous ceilings painted by Paul Veronese, 
Bassano, and Palma Giovine, her walls 
covered with Titian’s, Tintoretto’s, Gior- 
gione’s, and Bellini’s masterpieces—who 
then takes you to her great factories at 
Murano, where her once lost arts of mo- 
saic and glass work flourish in a glorious 
** renaissance ’’ of their own—such a city 
cannot be called an inhospitable one, nor 
can one Visit or many Visits compass what 
she has to offer to the lover of art, anti- 
quity, and beauty. 

No one can enumerate the treasures of 
these palaces and churches. Venice has 
been so unlike other cities in her form of 
government, her curigus independent his- 
tory, that long remarkable story of the 
doges, her luxuriant school of art, that it 
of course must be the casket of much that 
is almost incredibly curious. Venice was 
the home of the three arts of design; 
** while her streets, without noise or dust, 
are like the galleries of an architectural 
museum,’? Her workers in marble have 
covered the ** stones of Venice”? not only 
with immortal cherub faces and splendid 
statues, but with an outcropping of beau- 
tiful marble vegetation, which consoles one 
for the green things which grow out of 
the earth in other towns. 

The Accademia delle Belle Arte is 
rich in Titians. The ** Presentation of 
the Virgin in the Temple * is wonder- 
fully delightful. A dear little girl of six 
years, with her pretty hair braided down 
her back, trots up the grand staircase, on 
which stand the gorgeous priests, the 
magnificent citizens, the curious lookers- 
on, She carries with her all the uncon- 
scious grace of youth, all the sweet chubby 
outline of a healthy childhood. She 
must be taken upand kissed for her sweet 
sincerity, her utter artlessness, The grand 
vista of the temple, and the glorious sky 
beyond, suggest the greatness of her fu- 
ture as she mounts ever upward; but now 
she is a sweet human child better and 
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dearer than anything else in the world. 
Here, too, is the grand ** Assumption.”’ 
one of the five great pictures of the world. 
It is the most religious picture! how the 
Virgin floats upward toward the Majesty 
which dazzles and absorbs her! Copies 
are of no avail, they give no idea of such 
a picture. Near it hangs in sombre con- 
trast the ‘* Entombment.”? Death found 
him at work on this picture. The pencil 
did not fall from those industrious and 
clever fingers until Titian was ninety-nine 
years old, when the plague carried off the 
still vigorous man. He has been deseribed 
as the ** most happy, most fortunate, most 
healthy of his species, Heaven having 
awarded him nothing but favors and fe- 
licities ; a man who worthily enjoyed his 
good fortune. Very courteous, endowed 
with rare politeness, and with the sweet- 
est ways and manners, he takes men well 
and he takes life well.’’ 

Such a life seems to transcend human- 
ity; it is almost God-like. Over this 
magnificent old age, however, the clouds 
began to gather : first, in the terrible sor- 
row of an unworthy son, the priest Pom- 
ponio Vieellio, who robbed him in his old 
age; secondly, as he saw his beloved 
Venice sink into that abyss of corruption 
and decay, so powerfully pictured by the 
wretch Aretino, in whose base life the 
friendship of Titian seems the one redeem- 
ing thing. 

The necessity of pleasure had extin- 
guished the spirit of industry and enter- 
prise in the Venetians during the cen- 
tury Titian filled, and nothing noble re- 
mained but their love of art. ‘Titian must 
have been glad to die, seeing his trium- 
phant warrior city ending through ‘* non- 
chalance and voluptuousness.”? He knew 
that imagination would decline, that art 
would become insipid and circumscribed, 
We who have lived to see the downfall of 
Paris, and who saw it before the crisis 
“ame, can imagine what Venice was in 
the year 1594. 

A modern writer speaks eloquently of 
that unique moment, ‘ between heroic 
and epicurean eras,’? when men, having 
eonquered, stop to enjey and adorn their 
lives. At this moment ‘* blossoms the 
transient and delicate flower of art.” 
Then flourish painters and sculptors. All 
adornments are called in ‘* magnificently 
to enliven the senses and the intellect.’ 
Then, too, often comes that enervating 


[Nov. 


luxury in which art declines as surely as 
a flower fades in an overheated room. 

Let us be grateful for those precious 
moments on the great clock of history 
which gave us Titian and Tintoretto. 

The great ** Miracle of St. Mark’s,”’ call- 
ed by sume the ** Miracle of Tintoretto,”’ is 
one of those amazing pictures which are 
among the sensations of a lifetime. You 
need no catalogue to find it; it finds you, 
it runs to mect you. You need no extra- 
ordinary ability to admire, you are not 
required to have any knowledge of art to 
enjoy it; you look, wonder, and worship. 
It is the story of the deliverance of a eon- 
demned slave by the intervention of the 
patron saint of Venice. It is a crowd 
without confusion, and movement with- 
out hurry—a miracle indeed of color, 
and power, and commanding vigor of ex- 
ecution. The ‘* Madonna between St. 
Cosmo and St. Damian,’ a ** Paradise *’ 
in the Pueal Palace, the ‘* Last Sup- 
per,’’? the ‘* Marriage in Cana,’’ a won- 
derful picture—all these defy description. 
Some forty of his pictures adorn the 
church. Of all these the ‘* Miracle ”’ 
seems to me still the miracle! Engray- 
ings falsify these pictures ; copies falsify 
them. 

Mind, warmth, movement, vigor, im- 
petuosity, and overwhelming richness of 
conception, give the pictures of Tintoretto 
a place in your gallery of sensations 
which is unique.” His best works are all 
at Venice One comes here to see them. 
They call him the ** Michel Angelo ”’ of 
color, ** 11 Furioso,’? and a dozen other 
names; he is a hurricane, a tornado of 
genius, except that he has left no ruins, 
only beauty behind him. His ** Heaven 
and Hell,” a tremendous picture in the 
Chureh of Maria dell’ Orto, has in it 
an accidental likevess of Garibaldi in the 
seventh heaven, which delights the sex- 
ton, evidently a liberal Italian. It is 
said that even Titian paid Tintoretto the 
compliment of being jealous of him, but 
afterwards heeame his admirer and friend. 
How serene, rich, and silvery is Paul 
Veronese after Tintoretto. It is like go- 
ing from an American autumn to an 
English summer. He painted Venice in 
its patrician aspeet. Those beautiful calm 
women, so perfectly dressed, the splendid 
old men in brilliant robes, the gay scarlet 
housings, his balconies, and his blue 
skies, give these pictures wondrous charm. 
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His ‘‘ Venice Queen”’ in the Ducal Pal- 
ace is one of these priceless gems. 

There are seven hundred pictures in the 
Academy alone! How many more there 
are in the palaces and churches it is not 
given me to say. One must live as long 
as Titian did, and possess the robustness 
of Tintoretto, to even form a conception of 
the treasures of Venice. 

The accumulations of the Ducal Palace 


appal me as I attempt to recollect 
them. Not that Iam in danger of imag- 


ining more than I saw, but that 1 am in 
danger of forgetting everything in such a 
treasure house. ‘That grand marble stair- 
case, With its sculptures and its memories 
of processions which filled it with color and 
movement during the thirteenth, and the 
agitated fourteenth, and the luxurious 
fifteenth centuries. The splendid state 
saloons with heavy gilded ceilings, whose 
upholsterers, and painters, and carvers 
were intoretto, Titian, Veronese, and 
Pordenone, where Venice recorded her- 
self at her proudest moment, her ** unique 
moment ’’ between ripeness and decay— 
the Dueal Palace holds these and more. 

Lam glad to mention a disapp intment 
here, for one emotion becomes tiresome. 
The veiled picture of Marino Faliero, 
among the doges, which has pointed so 
many morals, is very unobtrusive and not 
at allimpressive. You search a long time 
along a very high line of dingy portraits 
before you find it. It makes treason a very 
insignificant crime, if this is its punish- 
ment. 

We saw in this palace those curious 
old maps which have lately been quoted 
as proving that Columbus did not dis- 
cover America ; but maps and prisons are 
equally distasteful to me; L never exam- 
ine either. My idea of gloom is concen- 
trated in being shut up in the one, with 
nothing to look at but the other. 
punishment is foreordained : 
**'To be imprisoned with a surrounding 
of maps,’’ suggestions of travel without 
But I should judge 
from a cursory glance that any one could 
prove anything or nothing from those 
maps. 


Lam 


sure my 


the power of moving. 


It was with mixed sensations that we 
came from Venice past to Venice present, 
and saw this city ** under the only mantle 
which could improve ber, that of illumi- 
nation.”’ We came from Paul Veronese’s 
** Venice Queen ”’ to Eugénie, Empress of 
the French, and to a splendid /éte given 
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in her honor. This fé/e made Tintoretto 
possible. 1 saw where he got the ma- 
terial for many a crowded canvas. [Lt was 
evening, and if one could imagine a splen- 
did serpent, set with diamonds, rubies, 
amethysts, and opals, like some vision of 
the Apocalypse, he would see the Grand 
Canal as it looked that evening—the 
gondolas, hundreds in number, covered 
with colored lamps ; the floating barges 
for the musicians ; a model of the Bucen- 
toro consiructed, it would seel, of inirrors 
and lamps alone, while musicians on 
board sang airs from ** Otello,’’ ** Li duo 
Foseari,’’ and operas which breathed of 
Venice and her past renown. 

Lime light, in all its infinite variety, 
was brought to bear with great success 
on the Church of Maria della Salute, 
the palace of Lucretia Borgia, and all the 
other beautiful houses. The nineteenth 
century Was trve to its design and office, 
and threw the brilliant lights of modern 
discovery and science into the dark places 
We 
sailed along in our gondola, drinking in 
all this beauty, singular, sanplicity, and 
splendor, until our spent seases could 


of the past, bringiug out secrets. 


hold no more. 

The etiquette of the evening was for 
each gondola to sail round the Aigle, the 
Empress’s yacht, and then to fall in line 
and proceed slowly to the Rialto, which 
was the most beautifully illuminated of 
all; then to pass quietly under and te 
Nothing which could entrance 
the senses was left out of this magnificent 


disperse. 


scene—light, color, romantic association, 
and music. The rich Ltalian voices floated 
serenely on the evening air, the dip of the 
oar in the water thetraccompaniment. Afar 
off in the heavens, as it seemed, gleamed 
the Campanile, first in violet, then in red, 
then in blue. The Palace of the Doge 
looked like some architect’s dream. As we 
floated along, all the history of proud 
Venice floated with us. We saw her 
fleets depart for the Gresk dominions, for 
the Sea of Azof, for Trebizond, for Cy- 
prus, for Armenia, for Africa, every word 
apoem! We saw them laden with grain, 
wine, wood, and armor, to come back 
heavy with the rich silks and vorfumes 
of Byzantium, with swords fro Semas- 
eus, and pearls from India. Then came 
the vigorous stately procession of the 
doves wedding the sea, until the great 
wave of the French Revolution invaded 
the calm Adriatic, and a little man from 
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little Corsica made poor Venice an Aus- 
trian city. Splendid, sad old town, full of 
ruin, full of memories, ‘* so much of hope, 
so much of heartbreak,’’ for interest and 
charm unparalleled in the world! In our 
midst, in the King’s own gondola, distin- 
guished from the rest, in that the poppé 
wore the white uniform broken by Roman 
scarfs, sat two veiled ladies. One of them 
was Eugénie, the beautiful “and graceful 
shadow of a great name. Napoleon Bona- 
parte in this elegant metempsychosis 
caused this /éte; we were following his 
shade. 

> Where is she 
now? Does she remember in her sad re- 
tirement her triumphant Eastern journey 
as the ** insubstantial fabric of a vision?” 
Or does she remember how kings and po- 
tentates bowed before her ; how great cities 
honored her; how wonderful Venice put 


** Stat nominis umbra,’ 


on its ** mantle of illumination’? to do 
her honor; how she sailed triumphantly 
through the Greek Isles, ‘‘ ye isles of 
and how Athens draped her- 
self in imperial purple, and how Constan- 
tinople spread silks of gorgeous hue and 
cloth of gold for her to walk upon? 

We saw her next day on the deck of her 
yacht, bidding adieu to the Venetian au- 
thorities. She stood proudly alone, a no- 
ble figure ; with the Adriatic for a back- 
ground, she walked up and down the deck, 
every inch a queen, a very beautiful and 
unusual-looking woman, bowed gracious- 
ly and kissed her hand. She stood en- 
tirely alone looking back on Venice as 
the Aigle weighed anchor and moved 
slowly off to the sound of booming cannon 
and bursts of music. 

So she passed out of my sight for ever. 
I was glad to have seen her in this, one 
of the most supreme moments of her bril- 
liant and romantic career. She is framed 
in my memory with that glorious com- 
pany of Venetians who have filled history 
and the drama, and none of them will 
have a stranger story to tell on the banks 
of the Styx than she. 

In spite of its splendor and its bril- 


Greece !*’ 


liancy there was a sadness in this histori- 
eal night. ‘*T am never merry when [ 
hear sweet music,’’ but did a presage of 
the fate of the imperial lady whom we 
followed mingle with and cloud the 
brightness? 

Following in quick suceession, but as 
‘fone star differesh from another star in 
glory,’? so crowned head after crowned 
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head crossed our path, bound always for 
Suez. The day after the departure of 
the Empress, Venice was honored by a 
visit from the Prince of Prussia. ‘There 
was a slight illumination and a recogni- 
tion of his rank by the authorities ; but 
the Prussian officers recalled too clearly 
to the undiscriminating [talian mind the 
hated Austrians, and the reception was 
not so hearty. 

Since then the Prussian star has 
mounted high in the heavens of renown 
and success, while the star of France has 
sunk low, and has for the beautiful Em- 
press gone out, as the brilliant lights of 
Venice faded away and were lost to all 
but memory. 

One of those inopportune headaches 
which will assail sometimes the most con- 
scientious sight-seer deprived me of the 
convent on the Lido, ** that beautiful 
home of Armenian piety and learning.”’ 
I saw it, but through the appreciative 
eyes of auother, who gave a delightful 
day to itsrenowned retirement. All read- 
ers will remember Lord Byron's connec- 
tion with it; and the learned fathers in- 
clude his handsome face with their own, 
in their little photographie album of por- 
traits. It was here that the energetic 
American traveller uttered the justly cel- 
ebrated remark, ‘* Show me everything 
you have got here in five minutes.”’ In- 
agine the disgust of the old Armenian 
bishop, proud of his convent and its 
treasures. A manof learning so vast that 
the ages seem to him scarcely long enough 
for inquiry, a man who regards Cheops 
as a modern incident, and the discovery 
of America as a fly on the wall—how 
must he have regarded this superbly im- 
pertinent visitor? Let us hope that he 
banished him altogether from his mind. 

For the most beautiful description of 
the Lido, as well as of everything else 
Venetian, I recommend my reader to the 
best of travellers’ books, Mr. Howells’s 
** Venetian Life.’ It was an added 
charm to the rare city to read this book in 
Venice; and were Ia dogess of the four- 
teenth century, I would have a crystal 
easket enriched with gems made for my 
copy, and it should be locked with a me- 
dizeval gold key, such as Angelo wears 
and Rachel played with, in the tragedy 
which she introduced tous. Nothing ean 
be too good for this enchanting book ; it 
has caught the very air and inspiration 
of Venice, and I shall be glad if L have 
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purloined some of its gems. Some mines 
are so rich that we do not mind stealing 
from them. Its dreamy and delicate style, 
veiling so much that is learned and dis- 
criminating, makes it a literary treasure 
of the rarest value. 

Some of those flashing, glowing, spark- 
ling creations of cut glass remind me that 
a paper on Venice would be imperfect 
Without an allusion to her enamel! mosaics 
and modern cut glass factories at Murano. 

The first fugitives who fled to the isl- 
ands of the seagirt city, and who made 
salt from its lagunes, brought the * art 
of glass”? with them. An art which could 
be carried on the ‘tips of the fingers,” 
and which depended on fancy, dexterity, 
and a little sand, could be easily trans- 
ported ; much more easily, alas! than the 
delicate fabric which they rear can bear 
moving. In 1090 there are records of the 
skill of the Venetians in this delicate art. 
In 12/1 the factories and furnaces in- 
creased so rapidly that they were ban- 
ished to Murano, an island and suburb 


of the city. The republican aristocrats’ 


dearly loved the achievements of the glass- 
blowers, and gave them peculiar privile- 
ges. The Council of Ten visited them of- 
ficially day and night, but treated them 
with favor so long as they stayed at home. 
A Muranese who taught his art to for- 
eigners, however, was terribly punished. 
If he escaped with it to foreign lands, he 
was followed and put to death. The 
daughters of the foremen were permitted 
to wed with the patrician sons of Venice, 
and the Muranese were allowed to follow 
first after the doge when he went out to 
wed the Adriatic. 

In the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
the Byzantine artists taught the secret of 
enamel to Venice. The mosaic work be- 
came then as famous as the blown glass. 
But this industry decayed with all else 
Venetian, through the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 

About 1836 it began to revive, and to 
the well-known artistic lawyer, Dr. Sal- 
viati, who may well be translated saver 
of this beautiful art, does Venice owe the 
restoration of one of her ancient glories. 
Pictures are copied by these skilful work- 
ers in this imperishable material, to the 
utmost perfection, The Queen of Eng- 
land has given them large orders for the 
Wolsey chapel at Windsor, which they 
have filled with exquisite success, and for 
the mausoleum at Frogmore. They are 


now repairing the splendid mosaics of St. 
Mark’s, some of which are almost in 
ruins. The next undertaking is to be the 
** Apocalypse,’’ which was the grand work 
of the mosaicists of the fifteenth century, 
from cartoons of ‘Titian, Tintoretto, and 
Paul Veronese. For this work the Vene- 
tian government pays them 20,000 francs 
annually for the mere labor, and gives 
them fourteen years to do the work. Of 
those figures which are finished the per- 
fection is such that the finest judge, look- 
ing upward, cannot detect the modern 
from the ancient. 

Theestablishment boasts at this moment 
an artist by the name of Podio, who is re- 
markable for his copies of portraits. His 
Marco Polo, Columbus, and William of 
Wykeham are surpassingly fine ; and even 
the martyred President of our own time, 
Abraham Lincoln, has been portrayed, in 
all his singular aspect and angularity, by 
this great copyist. 

Salviati has given much of his genius to 
the revival of blown glass, and now every 
well-furnished dinner table ean boast some 
proof of his cultivated skill. The author- 
ities in antique glass maintain that Sal- 
Viati can to-day give you all the wonders 
and all the beauties of the once lost ** art 
of glass” of the sixteenth century. He 
can give you, at his famous shop in the 
corner of the square of St. Mark’s, chan- 
deliers which bear flowers in natural 
tints, growing from their pendent branch- 
es, goblets of ruby and opal, vases of sap- 
phire and turquoise, finger bowls with 
roots of water plants trailing through 
their sea-green waves, dessert plates with 
opaque mother-of-pearl centres fringed 
with transparent ruffles of rose color, lily- 
shaped vases, ice-frosted flagons, mirrors 
framed in mirror, filigree decanters, and 
long-stemmed flower-like glasses with 
jewelled serpents climbing to the brim. 

These workers in glass have given a 
word to the language. Why is fiasco 
a synonyme for failure? Because, essay- 
ing to make a goblet, the workman some- 
times fails, and burying his long tube 
again in the glowing furnace, he petu- 
> and makes, not a 


, 


lantly says ** Fiasco, 
goblet, but a flask. 
**There is a goblet which holds the 
universe,’’ says the Scandinavian mythol- 
ogy. Looking back with longing eyes, 
drinking in your last draught of loveliness, 
it is easy to believe that the northern seer 
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imagined Venice. 
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APARTMENT TO LET. 


A SOLILOQUY. 


“ Apartment to let, in the heart of a single woman; not new, but in good order and well 


furnished, and warranted to give satisfaction. 


It is lett vacant from no other cause but the mar- 


riage and consequent departure of the last occupant.” 


\ J HY should not that do? Why 
should I not put up that pla- 
ecard here in the window where he who 
runs may read? How the people going by 
would stare! only there are none in this 
driving storm, this silent Sunday after- 
noon, in the deserted, snow-choked street. 
A vacant heart; yes, since Charley 
has moved off and left it, it is empty in- 
deed. He has taken to himself -his little 
bride Arabella, with her many thousands, 
with her dainty little bends and feet, and 
her prim little ways. ‘They are in New 
York by this time, fortunately, befure the 
storm, and will sail on Wednesday. 

And I sped the parting guest. Oh 
yes, Charles, if I had not explained to 
you carefully that it was much better for 
you to take that lucrative little bride—if 
1 had not little by little made it uncom- 
fortable fur you here, and gradually turn- 
ed you out of doors and taught you the 
way to her affections, you would be here 
still, and there would be no need of ad- 
vertising ny apartment to let. 

Better? A thousand times better. I 
could not have you here any longer. Kind, 
generous cousin, who came. and stood by 
me in my hvour of bitterest need, for a 
time | thought I loved you; yes, 1 did 
love you. From this empty heart | thank 
you for your devotion. But we could not 
keep it up. Be a cousin, and nothing 
more. ‘Take good care of Arabella, and 
invest her thousands for her, and leave 
me once more to my empty heart. 

Oh yes, for this is not the first time it 
has been vacant. Never fear. IL am so 
used to itnow. IL have very little anxie- 
ty or doubt but that it will be filled, even 
all too soon. There is a delightful repose 
about this not caring for anybody. <A 
woman who by any accident is not in love, 
a temporary state of things of course, is 
much more agreeable than any other. 
How delightful IL was at the dinner last 
night! How cheerful! Perfectly satis- 
fied with Hopkins on one side and Blake 


on the other. If now 1 had been fretting 
to listen to Davenport further down the 
table, dying to know what he was saying 
to Mrs. St. Clair, could I have given that 
entertaining account of our crossing from 
Norway? Surely these lapses and inter- 
vals between seasons of strong emotion 
are refreshing and improving. From the 
calm harbor where we ride at anchor we 
look amazed and reluctant at the rolling 
and tossing of the boats out upon the open 
sea; unless the furlough lasts too long, 
and then we grow impatient and long to 
rush forward and test the waves, and are 
willing to risk even shipwreck after the 
dulness of inaction. But, on the other 
hand, when tempest-tossed and harassed, 
and fearing for life, in all the agony of 
suspense and doubt and jealousy, do we 
not long in turn for the repose of the an- 
chor and the haven? Notsooften. *‘* "Lis 
better to have loved and lost,’’ and all 
that. 

Constancy is a singular virtue. How 
marvellous that was that Clara said the 
other day, that the memory of the man 
she loved at seventeen has still as much 
power over her as did his influence in 
those early days. She says she still thrills 
at the thought of words and tones that 
come to her from that long ago past. ‘Ten 
years ago. Dear me, dear me! who was 
it I loved ten years ago? 

Let me think. Ten years ago; ten from 
twenty leaves seventeen. Seems to me it 
must have been Robert. Poor old Robert 
Trevor! and I did love him too, very de- 
votedly. Madly. I thought there was a 
tenderness in his eyes, anda something in 
his yoice, and the other thing in the touch 
of his hand which was beyond the roman- 
ces of the troubadours. Would it not be 
singular if [ retained any sense of thrill 
to this day? He loved me very respecta- 
bly too; for did he not begin it? and 
would have married me too, although he 
was in no great hurry about it. My 
mother stopped that, thank Heaven! 
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Where should we all be now if I had mar- 
ried Robert Trevor? About this thrill 
business. Not a trace of it. He has 
grown very stout, and gets sleepy after 
dinner; and the children come and ask 
him for money to buy gum-drops. His 
wife is a most excellent person. I must 
not forget to give her the pattern of my 
breakfast jacket. 

Yet that might have been—yes, and 
I might have been borrowing breakfast 
Jackets !—in spite of opposition, or rather 
by dint of it, if the next tenant had not 
turned out Mr. Trevor. I think when we 
are young they come closer together. We 
do not learn that 


It’s well to be off with the old love 
Before you are on with the new 


till later. Robert Trevor’s star was wan- 
ing, waning, it was getting to be a bore 
to write little clandestine notes (I hope, 
by the way, they are burnt; yes, trust 
him for that; men always burn things), 
when the golden planet Murchison began 
to rise. ‘ Golden-haired Arthur, with the 
kind blue eyes! What a picture he was 
in the sleigh the first time I saw him, 
with the wind blowing about his long yel- 
low whiskers, and that blue ‘* comforter ”’ 
wrapped loosely about the throat. What 
is this? Something, upon my word, a lit- 
tle like a thrill, comes with the recollee- 
tion of that vision. 

That was a brief episode. It served, 
as the philosophic historian would say 
who is studying cause and effect in the 
rise and fall of nations—it served but to 
displace the dynasty which previously 
held sway, and to make way for coming 
events. 

A brief episode. A few dances—ah ! 
but he danced so well; a few drives —but 
a married man! How could IL allow it; 
what could 1 have been thinking of? 
How rapidly we hurried each other along 
on that intensely exciting, delicious, 
downward path, whose end is—where ? 
Luckily we brought up before long. The 
very violence of that thing was its own 
destruction. It was once, only once, that 
I let him dare to say he loved me. How 
could I? how could I dare to be there in 
the greenhouse with him, and his little 
wife waiting for him at home. But the 
putting it in words was like the touch 
that shatters to atoms that glass thing— 
what do you call it?—Prince Rupert’s 
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drop. I fled. That was the time I went 
to New York for three months. 

That man is singularly in love with his 
little wife. He always was. He was at 
that moment, on that very occasion, when 
he was telling me in the greenhouse that 
I was an angel, or words to that effect. 
But we were both of us in a kind of 
whirl. Soon over, and ever since we are 
excellent friends. He bore me no malice 
for suddenly disappearing the next day, 
and since has thanked me for it. Hie is 
an excellent guod fellow, with lovely guld- 
en hair still, but about as congenial to 
me as that lamp-post yonder with snow 
heaped in a knob on top of it. How it 
blows and storms and rages without! The 
Snow sweeps past in Whicls ; and sidewaik, 
street, and track are lost in one blank 
Nobody passes. Yes, here is a 

Her * hair is white, but not 
The snow is deeply embank- 


sheet. 
woman. 
with years.’ 
ed on it. 
Let me see, where am I? In the his 
tory of these apartments to let. Well, 
well ; then there came a gap before my 
hateful, wretched, miserable, agonizing 
Yes, old rooms, there was 


engagement. 
indeed need to sweepand garnish. Some- 
thing more than dance and flirtation has 
passed within your walls; wringing of 
hands, and groans and sobs, the dark 
agony of suspense and waiting, the cold 
blank glare of the ghastly truth at last. 

However, I had a pretty good time that 
season in New York. Yes, thank you, a 
pretty good time. Here it is; the vacant 
heart is the one that enjoys the passing 
moment. Carpe diem, It is the beginning 
of these things that bears the charm. 
First a sense of perfect freedom, a readi- 
ness to enjoy whatever comes upper- 
most, just like a child. That is the de- 
light of a visit toa new place. No arricre 
pensée, no ghosts, no skeletons in the 
closet ; no prévenances or untoward theo- 
ries about people. At home, when a man 
is introduced to you, even if you see hiim 
for the first time, you know all about 
him; he was in the class with Smith; 
his grandmother had a tendency to tell 
lies; he has been engaged twice, and 
Elien Jones thinks he is coarse. But 
in a strange place, when a new partner 
asks you to dance—all right, you take him 
on his own merits; he is an undiscovered 
country, to explore which combines in- 
struction with amusement. 
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Thus stood before me, at my second 
party in New York, Augustus Ravenel, 
my fate, my destiny. Why did i not 
see the Gorgon’s head behind his close-cut 
hair and sozgnées whiskers? Why did L 
not fly—tly back even into the arms of 
Murchison, rather than once set foot upon 
that path, the entrance to which was gay 
with flowers, but which led on, on, through 
frightful windings, over stones to make 
bleed the feet, and which was to leave me 
at last, faint and swouning, in lonely mis- 
It was then, Charley, that you 
cume to the rescue, dear, kind cousin. 
Why do L say that L do not love you? I 
shall always love you intensely. 

But the beginning was delightful. 
Facilis descensus Averni. Yes, but Aver- 
nus itself is far from being a nice place, 


ery? 


according to my experience. 

If 1 were to consult again my _ phil- 
osophic historian, he might perbaps point 
out to that my recent little esca- 
pades in greenhouses with married men 
had demoralized me to that degree, that lL 
did not have ordinary discrimination in 
entering upon this next phase of my ca- 
reer. Perhaps it is true, that to drive 
from my thoughts the memory of yellow 
hair and blue eyes, [ rushed rather hasti- 


ne 


ly into a new study of character as re- 
vealed in the male sex. But when is 
woman ever backward in this pursuit? 
This certainly was a favorable opportunity. 
Upon my word, as L look back upon it, 
and reeall how all my friends stood around 
me and saw the thing dune—how they 
combined to praise and deseribe Mr. 
Ravenel, and point out to me the mani- 
fold advantages of securing his heart; 
how they flattered me by telling of his 
previous indifference to women and his 
present adiniration for me—L cannot but 
feel that this time, for once, L was not 
greatly to blame. Without a struggle lL 
permitted myself to float on the stream of 
attention and deyotion to which he allur- 
ed me; [ believed, trusted, accepted 
everything, and at the end of three 
months was engaged to marry the most 
agreeable, the richest, the best connected 
man of the season. His relations came to 
see me and made dinners for me. IL had 
a diamond ring of great value, and con- 
stant presents, and daily flowers, and 
hourly congratulations. ‘That was a be- 
wildering time of success, of triumph, of 
happiness. 
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Hark ! did I say to myself happiness ? 
I thought so then. Perhaps it was. As 
I look back, it seems to me impossible 
that with that man | could ever have been 
fur one instant happy; but Ll look back 
across a cloud of misery and wrong and 
resentment thick enough to distort and 
refract any image. 

Come, come, let us not dwell on that. 
Walking up and down the room cannot 
allay the torment. What goes on out of 
the window? Still storming; wind and 
whirling snow, and desolate streets. 

Three years; three years of slow gra- 
dation, with no sudden change, from the 
pinnacle of success and brilliant worldly 
prospects to the degrading position of a 
neglected woman. Ah! how can | think 
of it?) Then, of course, when doubt be- 
came fact, | broke my engagement. 

Happy moment of freedom, when the 
last words were written, the ring return- 
ed, the old letters burned. Yes, although 
the whole town was ringing with the dis- 
eraceful story, though L was an object of 


> 


pity to utter strangers as well as to ten- 
der friends, that hour was bliss compared 
with the months of bondage that had gone 
before it. Once again my heart was my 
own, Was free—my apartinent tolet. Not 
once have L had a pang of regret for that 
man, Who for some inscrutable reason, on 
which I no longer care to speculate, in- 
vaded for a time the peace of my heart, 
svon to leave it desolate. 

Then came Charley, kind 
who stood by my side in that dark time, 
and went with me everywhere; who 
shielded me from every ill-natured word, 
and was careful that I should go only 
where I would be treated with thought- 
ful consideration. And when he thought 
the time was come for the image of my 
old love to be fading from my heart, gen- 
tly he reminded me that he had always, 
always loved me, and me only; and that 
he was waiting and should wait forever, 
until my love turned back upon him for 
relief and Little did he 
guess that that heart had been empty even 
before the wretched crash came, and that 
ambition and pride and wounded vanity 
had long been struggling to hide the fact 
that there was really no dweller upon the 
deserted hearth. 

By and by I grew to lean on Charley 
more and more, and to accept the sacri- 
fice of his life. I needed some one so 


cousin, 


consolation. 
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much, and his unexacting affection did 
so much for me. I would not, however, 
have another engagement ; I held the word 
in horror. ‘The world bad talked enough 
about me, and should not soon again have 
my name upon its lips. The world, by 
tLe way, probably thinks Lam still pining 
for Augustus Ravenel. Very well; only 
they must think I bear up remarkably 
well. Was [ gay last night? Was I 
brilliant? Was my laugh anything bat 
light? 

How the snow whips the pane. 
being has left the street! 

So then—so then—so 1 went abroad 
with the Derforths, and Charley was left 
behind. By every mail came his fond 
letters ; and every night, however weary 
with travel, or however uncomfortably 
lodged, I took out my little writing-case 
and put on paper a few loving words for 
him. 

Well, what next? 

It was at Niegendsbad that we met Col- 
onel Marchmont, loitering upon his way 
back to India ; by all odds the most agree- 
able Englishman I have met. What 
sayest thou, heart, now? Is it echo that 
stirs the air? Is the apartment vacant 
utterly ? 

Absurd! The time we were together 
was five days, and of course L have never 
seen him again. Every night just the 
same I wrote my little letter to Charley, 
and every night loyally recalled his image 
as I looked up at the moon. For the 
moonlight was simply gorgeous that week, 
and bathed the broad lake with delicious 
mellow light. Somehow, we were a good 
deal together ; one is—I mean two are—a 
good deal together under such circum- 
stances. Every morning he had my fa- 
vorite seat in the allée ready for me, close 
to another seat for himself, and as I came 
forward with iny French novel, advanced 
to meet me with his French novel in his 
hand. But it happened that every day 
we read less and talked more. Have I 
ever talked so much? Have [ ever made 
with any other human being such an in- 
terchange of thought, feeling, and opin- 
ion? Were there ever other eyes that in- 
fluenced me like his, asking questions 
without words, and drawing forth an- 
swers equally mute or hesitating, which 
were half-confessions ? 

Five days! what are five days? In or- 
dinary life, nothing; sur ces entrefaites, 


Every 
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however, time illimitable. I do not know 
what he meant. Perhaps, like myself, he 
was carried away by an unsought intla- 
ence, a magnetism which swayed his life 
as it did mine, in a way I never felt be- 
fore. I do not know. He 
way to India, wasting his furlough en 
Perhaps it was a regular part of 
his programme of leisure, as usual as 
packing his tooth-brush, to select some 
woman and flirt with her. Very like, for 
he spoke not after the conventional meth- 
Yet five days was rather brief for 
that; and had he done so, what could | 
have What, but that my 
cousin Charley was waiting for me bere 
at home, and that every night before [ 
went to sleep L added a few fond words 
to the letter which went by every mail? 
At Lyons we parted; he for his P. and 
O. steamer at Marseilles—they went from 
Marseilles then ; there was a French mail 
then, and a French emperor, and a French 
nation—and we for some other place, it 
mattered not much to me, then, where. 
We parted in astupid kind of way. 1 be- 
lieve we shook hands. People generally 


was on his 


route. 


ods. 


answered ? 


do. 

He used to say that he really meant to 
come to America; indeed, that he had a 
married sister here. I wonder what is 
her name? “ 

Well, he went, vanished, disappear- 
ed; and [ fell back upon thoughts of 
Charley. Not exactly, for tones and looks 
and touches lingered in my mind longer 
than I generally arrange to have them; 
and although before we reached home the 
image of mon colonel was pretty thorough- 
ly obliterated from my volatile fancy, the 
result was also to weaken the force of 
Charley’s idea, and I began to see that it 
would be a miserable injustice to him to 
marry him. 

When I got home, therefore, I set to 
work to erase myself from his heart. He 
was intensely glad to see me, poor fellow, 
and I am afraid had been perfectly faith- 
ful to me through all my absence; but 
absence is much more serious than the 
other thing. When you see a man every 
day it is comparatively easy to induce 
him to grow tired of you. At least [ 
have found it so. Be that as it may, I 
hunted up Arabella ; I explained to Char- 
ley that she liked him immensely; she 
does. I pointed out to him that he had 
better marry money ; that he does not like 
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to work ; and that although my little pit- 
tance makes me very comfortable in tle 
old house here, it would not do for us 
both, Oh, there are ways and means of 
estranging the beau sexe, as Ouida loves to 
eall it, quite as easy, L think, as winning 
them. At any rate, look at the success of 
my efforts. They are married ; you might 
almost say that I gave away the bride- 
groom; and they sail on Wednesday. 
And [ am here, 
Alone and merry at twenty-seven years, 


in the old house, while the wind whips 
the pane and the snow sweeps without, 
alone with my ** apartment to let.” 

What next? Is it to be alone, alone, 
alone to the end of the chapter, watching 
the storm, and reviewing the procession 
of ghosts that rise and walk through 
these empty chambers; or is the next in- 
cumbent already waiting to come in and 
take possession? 

How deserted the street, and the snow- 
wreath is thicker than ever. What is 
that in the distance? A carriage, buffet- 
ing the thick snow? Upon my word, it 
is coming here. What a circumstance! 


Coachman descends, rings the bell. At- 
tendu! What have we here? A note. 

MY DEAR MIss SERLE: In spite of the storm 
I venture to send the carriage to you, hoping 
you will take pity upon our beleaguered condi- 
tion and come back in it to dine with us. My 
brother, Colonel Marchmont, Who remembers 
you, he says, most agreeably on the Continent, 
some years since, has just arrived from India, 
and Iam anxious to soften for him as much as 
possible the rigors of your climate. 

Hoping you will pardon the informality of 
this, in spite of our slight acquaintance, believe 
me, my dear Miss Serle, 

Sincerely yours, 
ELEANOR BROWNE. 

Mrs. Browne! the Englishwoman at 
the dinner last night! Who could have 
believed she was his sister? Mon colo- 
nel! mon colonel! Of course I shall go. 
Tell the man yes, I will not keep him 
an instant ! 

How fortunate that [ am always pre- 
pared for unexpected combat by a con- 
scientious toilet, rain or shine. My gloves 
—my heavy shawl—now J am ready. Is 
my hair becoming ? 

Stay—before I go, it is as well to pull 
down that imaginary placard of 

** APARTMENT TO LET! ”’ 
Susan Han. 
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\7 HERE shall yet the wanderer jaded 
In the grave at last recline? 
In the South, by palm-trees shaded ? 
Under lindens by the Rhine? 


Shall I in some desert sterile 
Be entombed by foreign hands? 
Shall I sleep, beyond life’s peril, 
By some seacoast in the sands? 


Well! God’s heaven will shine as brightly 
There as here, around my bed, 

And the stars for death-lamps nightly 
Shall be hung above my head. 


Joun R. Tompson. 





—_ 











SAVED FROM THE MORMONS. 


I. 

HAVE been asked to write of my es- 
cape from a place and a people 
where the priceless gift of a good man’s 
love for a woman in its wide, pure, spir- 
itual sense, is unknown; its worthless, 
base counterfeit being a foul earthly pas- 
sion on one side only, tainting and degrad- 
ing its miserable object, body and soul. 
In my faulty, imperfect way, 1 will tell 

the story. 

My first recollection is of a lovely home 
in Lincolnshire, England. My father 
was a wealthy farmer, whose ancestors 
had owned Holthurst Grange since the 
days of good Queen Anne. Sweetness, 
cheerfulness, and a lithe, tender beauty 
express my dear mother, who was the 
daughter of the rector of the parish. God 
in His inserutable wisdom saw fit to take 
her to Himself before she was world- 
weary, while life was yet full of hope and 
promise, while her children still sorely 
needed her. If she had been spared, this 
sorrowful history had never been writ- 
ten. 

As the tuberoses, which are so profuse- 
ly laid upon the beloved dead in this coun- 
trv, bring sorrowful memories, so the 
scent of heliotrope and mignonette will 
ever be associated with my mother’s dy- 
ing hour. The sweet, heavy perfume of 
the pale purple and gray-green flowers 
growing beneath the window, filled the 
room, as, with difficulty folding me in her 
nerveless but loving arms, she drew me 
close to her breast, and gave to me, a girl 
of ten years, a solemn charge to watch 
over and protect Richard and Alice, my 
brother and sister, of seven and five. 
Young as I was, the sacred trust sank 
deep in my heart; and though L trembled 
and shuddered sorely, I gave my promise 
with sobbing earnestness, little wisting of 
the bitter years to come. 

For my poor father, who had loved his 
wife with an utter devotion, became a 
changed man after her death. The bluff 
heartiness of his manner, the’ stalwart 
erectness of his gait were gone forever. 
He was kind to us little ones in a sad, pit- 
iful way, but scarcely ever noticed us. 
He ceased to take any interest in his farm, 


leaving all his affairs in the hands of his 
steward and servants. Before long every- 
thing fell into confusion, and at last a 
corroding fever stretched him upon his 
bed, from which he did not rise for many 
weeks. When he did, it was with a list- 
less, weary, vague desire to go some- 
where, anywhere out of his lost paradise. 
What wonder, then, that he should fall a 
victim to one of those emissaries of the 
Evil One, the ** Latter-day Saints,’’ who, 
with smooth, plausible manner and so- 
phistical arguments, had sent so ‘many 
heart-weary souls galloping on the road 
to hell? Yes, a Mormon demon invaded, 
haunted Holthurst Grange. He watched 
my father lynx-eyed ; saw him trembling, 
hesitating; seized his opportunity, and 
bound him over body and soul to sell all 
he possessed and hasten at once to the 
paradise of saints, that unimaginable 
heaven upon earth, where troops of 
friends, abundance of this world’s goods, 
and perfect bliss awaited him. Added to 
this was the solemn asseveration that the 
Mormons were the people whose God is 
the Lord Jehovah, who had secured for 
them on this earth a part of the rich in- 
heritance which would be theirs in eter- 
nity. Yes, the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man in complete equality 
were the cornerstones of their faith ; 
consequently envy, hatred, and malice 
were unfelt, unknown, in that land of pure 
delight. All this and much more was 
poured out with a bewildering eloquence 
which fell like dew upon the parched, 
hungry soul of my father. Not a word 
was breathed to him of the revolting fea- 
ture which is the true Alpha and Omega 
of the Mormon faith. The wily tempter 
reserved this bait for coarse and brutal 
To my father the beautiful 
brothers 


natures. 
picture of a community of 
touched him as nothing else could. If 
happiness were gone forever, surely there 
might be peace and rest; so under the 
gentle upspringing of this, as he thought, 
reasonable hope, he sold his long-descend- 
ed inheritance, and taking us by the hand 
went resolutely away to the new and un- 
tried life. 

Hundreds of equally deceived and infat- 
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uated persons made up the party; many 
of these were so miserably poor and de- 
graded, and all so immeasurably inferior 
to my father, that L have since vainly 
wondered why the discovery of this fact 
did not give him a distrust of his new- 
found friends. 

Mormon hunting is the best ordered 
emigration society in the world; for while 
they are glad to have well-to-do converts, 
they will also accept the very scum of the 
earth, who must pay ‘f the church ”’ by 
their subsequent labor for the expense of 
their transportation. 

I will not tire you with a description 
of the long, long journey which wa, be- 
fore us, alter we had reached and left 
New York. We received recruits at sey- 
eral pvints on the route, a motley crowd, 
gathered from all nations; some clattering 
about in wooden sabofs or shoes, some 
barefooted, all lowly born and ignorant. 
Scores of children swarmed all over the 
huge wagons drawn by oxen, which were 
our only means of locomotion after we had 
reached the ** Plains ;’’ but I could find no 
congenial companion among them, and [ 
clung only the more closely to my little 
brother and sister. Three poor little pil- 
grims were we, travelling, as we thonght, 
over an endless, bewildering green desert, 
a vast billowy ocean of verdure and flow- 
ers, from which every night, miles and 
miles away, the sun seemed to go down @ 
green and golden stair and pass through 
the very gates of heaven. When it grew 
dusk, and evening sank in the arms of 
night, the encampments, widespread upon 
the waste, with their flickering, uncanny 
night lights, kept us staid, prim little 
English children in a continual flutter of 
excitement. 

We encountered several tribes of In- 
dians on our journey, to my extreme de- 
light, immediately followed by excessive 
disappointment. [ had read Cooper’s nov- 
els, and Campbell’s poem of ‘* Gertrude 
of Wyoming,’’ and you may imagine how 
naturally these feelings underwent such 
quick transition when I discovered, in- 
stead of the true nobility of nature, the 
almost divine heroism which these 
books had led me to expect, a set of thiev- 
ing, tipsy savages, who with scowling 
visages demanded whiskey and yelled at 
the children. That L afterwards received 
from some of this debased race that help 
and succor which was denied me by my 
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own people, indicates that true nobility 
might have been a common trait with 
them, before the enlightened white man 
demoralized the poor savage, body and 
soul, 

And so the days went lagging by—till 
at last, sun-burned, weary, and dusty, we 
caine to the end of our journey—to Salt 
Lake City—to home. 

Some of the elders visited our camp on 
the outskirts immediately ; but after the 
customary salutation of ** Peace be with 
you,”’ they left us pretty much to our- 
selves. Father found great difficulty in 
obtaining any shelter, until he could de- 
cide what business he should pursue, 
and for some time we adhered to camp 
life. 

This was early in September. Before 
the cold weather set in, father bought 
some land a few miles from the city, upon 
which there were already some improve- 
ments, though sorry ones enough in our 
estimation. We had a cabin to cover us, 
built of logs filled in between the chinks 
with grass and earth. It was a mere hut, 
but our own; and father talked so cheeri- 
ly of the nice house he would build in the 
spring, and the trees and flowers with 
which he would surround it, that we 
waited contented and hopeful. 

And now for months we were entirely 
alone. Although there were farms all 
around us, their occupants were either 
unsocial or too much engaged with their 
own affairs to attend to strangers. We 
also were very busy, for father and I de 
veloped the most brilliant faculty for turn 
ing the old boxes in which our goods had 
been packed into sofas, chairs, and bed- 
steads. Oh, I look back upon those days 
with a feeling akin to rapture! We 
loved each other ; we were together, and 
alone! I know my father would have 
shuddered and recoiled then, eould he 
have foreseen the crooked ways in which 
he would afterwards walk; all the in- 
nate purity scorched out of his soul ; his 
thoughts afraid, ashamed, ever again to 
dwell upon the dead wife he had so truly 
loved and lost. 

Early spring found us in a small house 
of four rooms which father had built, givy- 
ing his cabin to a hired man and his wife, 
Americans, who assisted him in the care 
of his stock, of which he now owned a 
quantity. These Americans were nat- 
urally intelligent and had some education, 
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and though they were beneath the class 
with which I had associated in England, 
I found in Mrs. Miller the friend and ad- 
viser I sorely needed. 

I was now in my fourteenth year. 
Like all English girls, I was more devel- 
oped in person than an American girl of 
twenty. My hair was of a deep chestnut 
brown, and my hands of the same guod 
rich color, owing to the chronic absence 
of gloves. My firm and by no means 
waspish waist held a healthy pair of 
lungs, to which I gave ample exercise, for 
I sang from morning till night. Singing 
was as natural to me as to a thrush. 
Chants, carols, and anthems sprang from 
my throat and heart as freely as the bird's 
morning and evening hymns were poured 
out in praise to their Maker. With all 
this, | was a most serious, thoughtful lit- 
tle woman, watching over my brother and 
sister with the love and solicitude of a 
mother. 

Up to this time, so secluded had been 
our lives, | had no idea of the evil doc- 
trines which governed the community in 
which we lived. Father attended the 
weekly meetings in the Tabernacle, but he 
very seldom took us children. I believe 
now that he shrank from exposing the 
vileness of their beiief and practice to 
our innocent perceptions. Thus on Sun- 
days [ would have church at home. With 
my mother’s prayer-book in my hand, 
standing opposite to Richard and Alice, I 
would reverently read through the beauti- 
ful English service of prayer, they respond- 
ing with bent heads, in solemn tones. 
Then we would chant the glorious psalms 
and anthems, I leading, with soul uplift- 
ed, rising with the sound as the lark rises 
singing to heaven. We sang, not like 
the Sunday-school children I have since 
heard, boldly independent of time and 
tune, each squeaking to suit himself, but 
with perfect, harmonious accord ; for we 
all had fine voices, and I was passionately 
fond of music. 

But too soon those pleasant Sundays 
came toan end. One dark day, dark to 
me though it was in the sweet month of 
June, Elder Platt, the next in power to 
Governor Brigham Young, called upon 
my father, and, after conversing a little 
while on business matters, abruptly asked 
him, ‘* Why do you not take a wife?” 
I started, and expected father at once to 
rebuke the impertinent question either by 
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silence or an indirect reply. Hot tears 
came into my eyes at the thought of any 
one daring to take my mother’s place. 
Imagine my dismay then when father 
quietly answered, ‘‘ I have been thinking 
of the matter for some time, but do not 
know whom to ask.”’ 

Then the two proceeded to the discus- 
sion of the women to be had, much as 
they would have spoken of the price, 
quantity, and quality of the cattle in 
the market. At last the Elder said, 
** Well, | think you had better take Eliza 
White and Ann Johns. They are both 
healthy young women, good workers, 
and will make useful wives.”’ 

So intent were they upon the matter 
that they forgot my presence ; but at this 
horrible speech I could endure no longer. 
Setting my teeth firmly and springing 
up, | exclaimed, with burning cheeks and 
flashing eyes, ‘* What! marry two wom- 
en? fvo women?” 

** Certainly, child; why not? ’’ said the 
Elder, turning his cold gray eyes upon 
me. 

‘* Why not?’’ Lrepeated ; ‘* because no 
two good women would marry the same 
man!’’ Then a terrible thought crossed 
my mind, and I cried out, ** Oh, do women 
do so in America? ”’ Then sobbing, ‘* But 
my father does not want two wives, nor 
one even to take my mother’s ’T ecould 
not go on; my sobs choked me. 

For a moment the men were silenced, 
and my father looked agitated; but ata 
sneering remark from the Elder he rough- 
ly bade me leave the room and net 
meddle with matters | did not under- 
stand. 

1 obeyed, and ranquickly out to a little 
grove nearthe house. With a ery,‘ Oh, 
mother, mother! *’ I fell down in the 
grass, and poured out my tears and pray- 
ers. My poor little heart was raging 
against the bad man who was tempting 
my father to sin. In the midst of my 
anguish there came, descending from he- 
yond the broad rustling green leaves high 
overhead, the scent of heliotrope and mi- 
gnonette perfuming all the air, and | knew 
that my mother was looking piteously 
down out of heaven upon the poor little 
daughter who was weeping and calling 
upon her name. Suddenly the sweet, low 
voice of a woman singing came dream- 
like to my troubled senses, but the words 
I heard distinct and clear : 
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Christ leads us by no darker way, 
Than he passed through before; 

And who would in his kingdom come, 
Must enter through that door. 


Faint and fainter grew the sounds, as 
the singer passed on, but the blessed por- 
tent had done its work. I raised myself 
up and listened breathlessly for a mo- 
ment, then subbed out: ‘* Yee, mother— 
darling—I will try to bear this misery. I 
know my Saviour suffered; and he will 
help and comfort me.’’ Then with slow, 
reluctant feet | returned to the house, and 
quietly went about perfurming my duties. 

A few days after this, as 1 was riding 
alone on a little pony my father had given 
to me, | met a sad-eyed woman whom I 
had often seen passing our house. 'Tak- 
ing courage [ approached her and said: 
** Will you tell me, do men have more 
than one wife at the same time in this 
evuntry ?”” 

She regarded me with a pitiful look 
and returned: ‘* Why do you ask, my 
child ?”’ 

** Because [ have no mother, and I 
have heard that which fills me with 
dread.”’ 

And then she told me all about it—how 
that she herself was one of four wives; 
that the three others and her husband all 
lived in one house. 

* Oh,” I sighed, ‘are the women 
happy here? Do the women have more 
than one husband?” 

**Oh, no! Women have but one hus- 
band. Whether they are happy or not 
you will find out for yourself before long.”’ 

Between that woman, Sarah Barnes, 
and myself there sprang up one of those 
sirange friendships that sometimes exist 
between middle-aged women and children 
prematurely old. Looking back now, I 
know that her frequent counsels to be 
patient, to yield my opinions to cireum- 
stances, in addition to the example of her 
own patient, sorrowful life, greatly help- 
ed me to endure all those years of torture, 

One Sunday, soon after this conversa- 
tion, a violent storm prevented father 
from going to the Tabernacle. I did not 
dare to commence our services; but little 
Alice, wit! the blessed innocence of child- 
hood, climbed up to the shelf for the 
prayer-books, and after distributing them, 
placed herself: demurely upon father’s 
knee, saying with one of her rare sweet 
smiles: ‘* Go on, Madge, we are ready ; 
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papa and I will read out of dear mamme’s 
book.’”’ 

I did not look at him, but with a silent 
prayer for strength I read the opening 
sentence : 

‘* When the wicked man turneth away 
from his wickedness that he hath com- 
mitted, and doeth that which is lawful 
and right, he shall save his soul alive.” 

Father joined with. us in the prayers 
and responses, his strong bass voice min- 
gled with ours in the chants and hymns; 
while through it all, down deep in my 
heart, like a refrain, was a trembling 
supplication of my own that God would 
turn him aside from the wicked thing he 
contemplated doing, and send us happier 
days. All that day he was kind to us, 
more like his old self; and when once 
little Alice smoothed his face with her 
small soft hands, a big tear started from 
his eyes and rolled slowly down his cheek. 

But oh, with the morning came the 
Mormon elder—the demoniac tempter, 
with his hateful counsel, which was lit- 
tle less than a command; and he never 
left us until a coarse, raw-boned woman 
was brought into the house, a great ani- 
mal, against whom my heart rose in 
fierce rebellion—refusing in her behalf to 
profane the sacred name of mother. She 
was my father’s wife; and my friend 
Mrs. Miller besought me to hold my 
peace, and thank God that only one wo- 
man called my father husband. Alas! 
for that I had not long to thank Him. 

II. 

Anp now truly began our Mormon ex- 
istence, and I ate thenceforth the bread 
of bitterness. With some remembrance 
of the decencies of life, father allowed 
Richard, Alice, and myself the use of 
one room, It was seldom invaded by Ann 
Johns, the new wife, and we came to re- 
gard it as sacred té ourselves. That was 
something ; oh, it was a great deal to us. 
Most of the rough plodding work of the 
household was done by this woman, and 
Iteized the unwonted leisure to educate 
my brother and sister. 

Among the treasures we brought from 
England was a life-size portrait of my 
mother. I had never dared to ask father 
to unpack it and let us hang it upon 
the wall until that last happy Sunday, 
when, taking courage, with trembling lips 
I preferred my request. There was a few 
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moments troubled silence, and then it 
was gransed. I am sure the hesitation 
arose from no unkind feeling, for the bit 
of canvas represented that which once 
held the whole heart and soul of the man. 
The thought of the outrage he was about 
to commit upon the memories of past hap- 
piness, pure and holy, unnerved him and 
made him dumb. I felt this, and quietly 
and quickly went out with Richard to get 
the precious picture. We hung it in our 
room in the best light, with our tears 
luinding us ; for the sweet lovely features 
seemed tu smile down upon us, and the 
beautiful eyes to follow us as if witha 
blessing wherever we moved. After this 
tie poor place became gloritied. 

When certain allotted daily tasks were 
done, we children were left to ourselves. 
Then Richard with Alice behind him on 
his pony, and [ on mine, took long rides, 
exploring the country for miles around. 
la those little journeys I forgot the dark 
brooding pain which beset me in the pol- 
luted atmosphere of my home. Dear lit- 
tle Alice’s bright face smiling and sunny, 
the pure air, and varied, beautiful scenery 
were like a psalm of consolation. The 
hours went smiling by, the gay deceitful 
hours ; the lull before the storm. 

For before the summer was ended 
father commenced making preparations 
for building an addition to his house. At 
first | had no suspicion of his intention, 
but poor Ann, dull and stupid as she was, 
doubtless knew only too well what it 
meant, She suddenly lost her c)eerful- 
ness, and I often surprised her crying bit- 
terly ; little as I liked her, [ was sorry, 
and pitied her with a vague compassion, 
asking no questions. 

It is but a homely tragedy, but when 
the addition was finished and father 
brought in Eliza White, and said she 
also was his wife, I stood confronting 
them for a moment, faint, dizzy, stupid 
with horror; then gasping for breath, I 
rushed past them into the open air. I 
walked—I ran—until I fell down ex- 
hausted, with my mouth pressed against 
the earth to stifle my agonized cries, sub- 
bing out my grief to that only mother 
left to me, the kind, merciful earth, in 
whose quiet breast our tortured bodies are 
laid when our souls go home to God. 

The eastern sky was glowing with the 
beams of the morning, and my clothing 
was drenched with dew, when with a 
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painful effort I wearily raised myself to 
return to the house; but before I went, L 
registered a solemn vow to live as though 
the eyes of my sainted mother were ever 
upon me; to bear this indignity as she 
would have borne it; and more than all, 
never to stain my soul with the foulness 
of polygamy. 

From that day I talked to the children 
of the great evil of the land. I told them 
that I had the memory of our mother’s 
pure life and earnest teaching to guide 
my steps; but they must remember my 
words, as I might not live to tell them of 
the terrible dangers which would beset 
them when they were grown. But oh, 
even then I felt most about Richard, 
and determined with God’s help to devise 
some means of escape for him ere he reach- 
ed manhood, lest he should be tempted to 
continue this foul wrong to women, 

In our long walks and rides, | would 
tel] the children of all the cases of marked 
unkindness to wives; of those poor 
wretches who, no longer able to endure 
the throes of jealous agony, fled to the 
terrors of the wilderness and the savages, 
preferring them to the intolerable, unnat- 
ural tortures of their lives. Yes, I told 
my young brother and sister these shame- 
ful stories, until, though only half under- 
standing, their faces blanched and they 
shrank in horror from the recital. What 
could Ido? It was like setting a canker 
in a rosebud ; it was poisoning, festering 
their heal:hy young souls. My own 
purity rebelled against it, and I could only 
pray that theirs with this cruel knowledge 
of evil would not be breathed upon be- 
yond recall. 

My father’s first wife, Ann, showed by 
her wan and spiritless demeanor that, 
coarse as she was, a woman’s heart beat 
in her bosom; and Eliza, like many am 
other Mormon bride, felt that her wel- 
come was more hostile than hearty. 
Like Ann she neglected us children. She 
was a fat, sleepy-brained woman, who 
neither enjoyed nor suffered greatly. 

As 1 grew older I mixed more freely 
with the people of the country, partly 
from curiosity, but principally because 
father laid his commands upon me. I 
studied the women, and found that they 
were stolid, heavy-eyed, and indolent, 
The married women have pathetic faces, 
and fade young. With all the sophistry 
which is woven about them, they have 
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dreams of ‘‘the might have been;”’ of 
the joy that comes in its completeness to 
the heart that is all in all to one alone. 
Their cry goes up to God for divine love, 
but their unsatistied hearts are doomed to 
be forever hungry for the love that is hu- 
man. Oh, happy wives! who are shel- 
tered in the sunshine of a good man’s 
heart—a heart which belongs to you, and 
you alone—can you imagineany thing more 
like the apples of Sodom than the Mor- 
mon marriages ! 

I do not wish to give the impression 
that there were any highly-refined or cul- 
tivated women in Utah, for I do not re- 
member one to whom an intelligent, su- 
perior man would turn for intellectual en- 
joyment ; not one whom a poet might 
dream of, or an artist desire to paint. To 
a stranger they assume a joyful demeanor. 
This their religion not only inculcates, but 
enjoins to such an extent that no woman 
would dare carry a sad face intentionally, 
any more than she would parade a dis- 
grace. No sad hymns or chants are tol- 
erated ; no one repeats a tale of misery to 
his neighbor on pain of Brother Brigham’s 
displeasure. Their joys are frequently 
discussed, their sorrows never. The 
women in the same house (not home) are 
commanded to be-sister each other, and 
their tow-headed, all the way round to 
black-headed progeny tumble about pro- 
miscuously on the same grass-plot before 
the door. That they don’t all go mad or 
kill each other is owing to what that pow- 
erful but ignorant sensual animal, Heber 
Kimball, called ** triumph o’ grace.”’ 

The owner of all Mormondom is Brig- 
ham Young. He is the church. His will 
is law. If any one becomes obnoxious to 
him, that person receives a note advising 
him toleave. If he neglects this warning, 
the Destroying Angel will surely and 
speedily remove him. 

Young was born in Vermont, and at 
fifty years of age was a large, fine-looking 
man. Though uneducated—for there was 
always an irrepressible conflict between 
his nouns and yerbs—his ability, diplo- 
macy, and shrewdness are something 
marvellous. There is power in his eye 
of steely gray-blue ; power in his massive 
chin; strength and power in the mouti 
shut so firmly. If he says ‘‘ No,’* that 
special petition is never renewed. His 
word is as the laws of she Medes and Per- 
sians. 


His system of tithing is worthy of the 
brain that origin.ted it. When a man 
of property arrives, he must give an in- 
ventory of his possessions. Of these the 
church kindly consents to accept one-half, 
and afterwards one-tenth per annum, for 
which he receives a receipt from the Re- 
cording Angel. 

The only available road to the caiion 
which supplies firewood lies through 
Brigham Young’s grounds. Families 
have the privilege of using this road, on 
condition that they leave every third load 
within the enclosure for church purposes. 

The Tabernacle is a long, low building 
of sun-dried bricks, 126 feet by 64. Lis 
height is so disproportioned to its size as 
to give it a very squat appearance. It 
seats twenty-two hundred people on a 
pinch. The great temple, whose archi- 
tectural plan was developed to Brigham 
by an angel, is hardly as yet above the 
foundations. When finished—if ever it 
is—it will present an exceedingly comical 
mix-up of all schools and ages and styles, 
never seen before on earth, and let us 
hope unknown in heaven. 

The exhortations in the Tabernacle were 
of manifold complexion. Not the least 
curious was the ** gift of tongues,’’ which 
consisted of the utterance of gibberish un- 
intelligible to the speaker himself. One 
of the elders rose one day and gave us an 
address in what we were told was the 
Carthaginian language. The jargon 
would have disgraced a Hottentot. 

As to the misquoting of Scripture to 
suit their purposes, the Saints surpass the 
wildest imagining, and Heber Kimball 
overstepped them all. With permission 
I extract an exhortation by this brother, 
from Ludlow’s *‘ Heart of the Continent,’’ 
as an example of tergiversation as inge- 
nious as it is wicked : 

Seven women shall take a hold 0’ one man. 
There! (with a resounding slap on tke back of 
the nearest subject for regeneration) what d’ye 
think o’ that? Shall! SAai/ take a hold on him! 
That don’t mean they shan’t, does it? No! 
God’s word means what it says, and therefore 
means no otherwise—not in no way, shape, nor 
manner. Not in no way, for He saith, ‘I am 
the way, and the truth, and the life ;” not in no 
shape, for ‘a man beholdeth his nat’ral shape in 
a glass; ” nor in no manner, for “ he straightway 
forgetteth what manner of man he was.” Seven 
women shali catch ahold on him, And ef they 
shall, then they will! For everything shall come 
to pass, and not one good word shall fall to the 
ground. You who try to explain the Scriptur’ 
would make it fig’rative. But don’t come to 
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ME with none o’ yer spiritooalizers! Not one 
good word shall fall. Theretore seven shall not 
full. And ef seven shall catch a hold on him— 
und, as I jest proved, seven will catch a hold on 
hiin—then seven ought; and in the latter day 
glory seven, yea, as our Lord said un-tew Peter, 
“ Verily I say un-tew you, not seven but sev- 
enty times seven”—these seventy times seven 
shall catch a hold and cleave. Blessed day! 
For the end shall be even as the beginning and 
seventy-fold more abundantly. Ob, the work 
of the Lord is ga-lo-rious! 

The cure by the laying on of hands is 
worthy the attention of wiser, more sci- 
eutific people than those who practise it. 

I recollect an instance of a child seem- 
ingly dying who was restored te life by 
t.is means. A number of saints were 
sent for, selecting those in the most per- 
fect physical health and highest electric 
pvwer, 

The little one was put into a warm bath, 
then taken out and wrapped in a heat- 
ed blanket, beneath which the right hand 
of each saint in turn was inserted, and the 
child’s body excited by vigorous rubbing. 
The electricity was conveyed in a perfectly 
continuous stream into the body of the 
cuild, and this was kept up for days, each 
one resigning his place to another on the 
least weariness, and the child was restored 
tu health. 

So highly charged with electricity would 
tllese persons become, that showers of 
sparks would fly from their clothing when 
taken off; and one woman in perfect 
health and without a blemish of body, 
ufter rubbing the sick, by stepping hastily 
across the room could light a match with 
her finger, as readily as if it had been 
touched by a coal of fire. 

Try this remedy, parents, when your 
little ones are in danger of dying of weak- 
ness, after the disease has left them. If 
I could ever know that some little child 
of a Christian family had been saved from 
death by reading this part of my sad nar- 
rative, and then faithfully using the cure 
described, I should rejoice that this good 
at least had been evolved from the hated 
evils of my life. 


111. 


YEARS came, years passed—dark, sad, 
cruel years—until the harem of a civilized 
Christian gentleman—as I once believed 
my father to be—numbered five inmates, 
of many nationalities, and but little edu- 
cativn or refinement, though some of the 
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women could fairly lay claim to consider- 
able beauty. 

I was now eighteen. I had learned 
much and suffered more, but as yet had 
not personally sounded the depths of Mor- 
mon degradation. I was not beautifal; 
only a well-developed, healthy English 
girl, with a bright, clear complexion and 
luxuriant hair; but I knew without vani- 
ty that 1 was fully equal if not superior in 
appearance to most of the women I met. 
That I was more intelligent is also true ; 
fur I read all the books I could ob- 
tain. I was passionately fond of music, a 
natural musician; for | could play upon 
stringed or keyed instruments intuitively, 
and my voice was true, sweet, and pow- 
erful. This talent I carefully concealed 
lest it should expose me to the notice of 
the speculating sainte in women. 

Skilled musicians were rare in Brigham 
Young’s dominions in those early times, 
and I well knew that if my talent were 
known my time would no longer be my 
own. Singing was the one joy of my life, 
yet I earefully abstained from it save 
when far away from human habitation. 
Then, with Rick and Alice, I would give 
full vent to my pent-up emotions. We 
were only three children as yet, and grand 
old times we had carolling in company 
with the birds, 

In our rides we made some strange 
friends with Indians, for we had a feeling 
that, though possessed of a darker skin, in 
some points their souls were whiter than 
those of our own people. About five miles 
from Utah is the Hot Spring, which flows 
from beneath a rock at the base of a moun- 
tain. The water is so hot that an egg 
may be boiled in it. This water, which 
commences in a stream the size of a man’s 
body, spreads into a seething, steaming 
lake more than an acre in extent. The 
Utes and Arapahoes frequently met here, 
and on one of our visits we found encamp- 
ed a band of Arapahoes. The chief 
came to meet me with a sad face, telling 
me in his broken English that bis mother 
was very ill, and begging me to go in and 
see her. I found the poor old squaw ill 
indeed with consumption, that rarest of 
diseases in Utah. 

Nothing that I could do would prolong 
life, but I prepared jellies made from the 
wild fruits of the country, as my friend 
Mrs. Miller had taught me, and delicious 
soup from the game the hunters of the 
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tribe brought in. The poor feeble crea- 
ture relished these delicacies more than 
anything her own people could make for 
her; my very presence soothed and com- 
forted her. I would sit many an hour 
holding her brown, wrinkled hand in 
mine, singing and dreaming my dreams, 
pouring out my soul in the ballads and 
melodies I had learned in my childhood, 
the hymns I had been taught at my moth- 
er’s knee, and the sublime chants of our 
beautiful church service. 

One after another the Indians would 
softly enter the wigwam, until Feotah the 
chief motioned them away. Then they 
would form groups outside, listening with 
bent heads, until [ had finished the last 
note. They called me Wina Metre, or 
Singing- Bird ; they looked upon me as in- 
spired; not one of them but would have 
walked miles to do me the slightest ser- 
vice, and the old squaw would kiss my 
hand as though I were a goddess. 

One day Feotah told me that they must 
move, for their old enemies the Utes were 
on the war-path. He pressed upon me 
the gift of a pretty gray pony, to Rick 
he gave a beautiful bow and set of ar- 
rows, and to Alice a buffalo robe. ‘To 
have refused these presents would have 
been a grave insult to their friendship. 
We saw them leave with genuine sorrow, 
for they had been true friends ¢o us in our 
desolate condition. 

We had never been compelled to attend 
the meetings in the Tabernacle. The 
services were so repugnant that unless 
father desired us to accompany him we 
remained at home. But now Brigham 
Young himself ordered father to see that 
we attended regularly. From this com- 
mand there was no escape. I knew that 
I had lately been kept under a strict es- 
pionage. I was mortally afraid of that 
mysterious horror the Destroying Angel, 
as the chief of the terrible Danites was 
called, and [ went henceforth to the meet- 
ings with my brother and sister. But I 
charged them on the way to spend the 
hours at the Tabernacle in castle-building, 
in dreaming of anything, in sleeping, 
rather than to listen while the enormity 
ef polygamy was speciously defended and 
smoothed over. 

This advice, which I also observed, 
brought my fate upon me. One Sunday 
the congregation commenced singing a 
hymn | dearly loved, because it had been 
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taught me by my mother. Absorbed in 
dreams, the melody stole in upon my 
brain. Hungering after the lost happi- 
ness of my childhood, my full heart rose to 
my lips, and unconsciously poured forth 
its yearning in that hymn. High and 
higher rose my voice until it drowned 
the rest,and I came back to my senses. 
to find all eyes fastened upon me, cover- 
ing me with dismay and an undefined ter- 
ror. 

The next day I was ordered by Brigham 
Young to become a member of the choir, 
which was largely composed of bis own 
children, whose acquaintance I had no de- 
sire to make. I refused to go. Then I 
received a note signed by Fate himself, 
ordering me to be present at the next 
meeting of the choir. Resolved not to 
sing in that temple of Dagon, I brayed 
my fate and stayed away. 

The following Wednesday, as I was 
sewing in my own room, my father open- 
ed the door and stood upon the threshold 
looking at me. There was that in his 
face which told me that a crisis in my life 
had arrived. He entered, and seating 
himself carefully, as | thought, with his 
back to my mother’s portrait, he said, 
“T wish to talk to you upon a subject of 
great importance to us both.’’ 

[ bowed my head in silence, and waited 
for him to proceed, with a trembling heart 
and wistful look. 

But he became confused, and hesitated, 
and made some pvintless observations 
about domestic matters. Then a dusky 
flush rose in his face; he frowned, and 
moved uneasily in his seat, and his breath 
for a moment came hard and fast. Oh, 
did a thought of my sainted mother arrest 
his cruel intention? did the wistful ex- 
pression in my eyes remind him of her, 
and force the base proposition he was 
about to make back to his heart? 

But it came at last; his eyes not daring 
to meet mine; and shorn of the verbiave 
with which he strove to bide its loath- 
some features, it amounted to this: That 
I should at once become the eighth wile 
of Elder Platt. 

I heard the bitter, shameful words. My 
breast heaved with my quick spasmodic 
breathing. Stung beyond endurance, | 
started up at last, and raising my hand as 
if I were registering an oath on high, I 
said, ‘* Never, father, never, while God 
gives me life!” 
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**Do not say that,’’ cried my father 
tempestuously, ‘* for you only blaspheme. 
By to-morrow this time you will be the 
honored wife of a good man.”’ 

I sank into my chair, and covering my 
face with my hands rocked my body to 
and fro with anguished moans. My suf- 
fering was too great for tears ; the pain of 
those dry, choking sobs was intolerabie. 

** No more of this nonsense ! ”’ urged my 
father roughly. ** You have not liked 
your home, and you will have another 
cause of discontent when [ tell you that 
to-morrow a daughter of Elder Platt’s 
will be sealed to me as a wife, while as 
the good Elder’s wife you will have a home 
of which any woman might be proud.’’ 

** Proud of the eighth part of a hus- 
band, the eighth part of a home! God 


forbid! I will not so degrade my woman- 
hood! I will not so steep my soul in in- 
famy! Qh, father, think of your prom- 


ise to my dying mother ; can you have the 
heart to consign me, her child, to a torment 
besides which death would be only too 
welcome? I cannot do this thing, I——”’ 

** Hush, you jade! how dare you brave 
my authority? See to-morrow that you 
receive cheerfully, and marry without one 
word of dissent, the man who has honor- 
ed you by his choice, or ’’—and a wrathful 
flash shot from dis eyes—*‘ you will rue 
the day you were born.”’ 

As he spoke these cruel words, he rose 
and went hastily out of the room, leaving 
me trembling with rage and horror at the 
double abasement and outrage with which 
he had overwhelmed me. 

I was to be bartered, traded away for 
one of the loathsome old man’s daughters. 
My father had sold me, not because love 
for another had blinded his conscience, 
but from a base, sensual desire to increase 
the inmates of his harem; and !—I was to 
enter into the same dishonored life—all 
good impulses offended, all pure instincts 
outraged, to the end of my miserable days. 

Was there no escape? Escape! How 
the word rang through my half-crazed 
brain. With my hands pressed upon my 
burning, tearless eyes, I repeated this 
word over and over in my mind, until its 
meaning fled. Ghastly faces floated in 
the air, the faces of the women who I 
knew were suffering the torments of the 
hell to which I was doomed. Suddenly I 
heard my darling little sister’s voice call- 
ing to some of my father’s other children 
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in the playground below. The sweet 
voice and trilling laugh of the child, so 
ignorant of my misery, opened the flood- 
gates of my tears. Sinking upon the 
floor, and laying my head upon the chair, 
I wept unrestrainedly. From weeping I 
turned to praying. Soon the light came ; 
my way was clear. I would escape from 
this moral grave that yawned before me, 
if I went knowingly to my physical death. 
I would literally ‘* flee to the mguntains.”’ 

When night had come I hastily gather- 
ed together a few clothes, and then retired 
as usual, to avoid exciting suspicion. Lit- 
tle Alice cuddled close to me, asking 
sleepily, :**‘ What keeps you, dear 
Madge?”’ ‘God keeps me,’’ | thought, 
as I kissed the flushed, warm cheek of the 
sleeping child. 

1 told neither Alice nor Richard of the 
base proposition that had been made to 
me, nor of my determination to leave 
them, the only beings dear to me on 
earth. I thought if they knew nothing 
father would not revenge my disobedience 
upon their innocent heads. 

About eleven o'clock I rose from my 
bed, and kneeling down with a breaking 
heart, 1 commended my darling sister te 
the God of the helpless and desolate. I 
prayed that I might escape so as to make 
a way for her to leave this modern Sod- 
om. My blithe, pretty, innocent sister ! 
My tears fell on her face as I softly kissed 
her, and they rained down as I bent over 
tichard for a last look and blessing. His 
arm was curied round his head, his beau- 
tiful face was the picture of health and 
innocent happiness; yet as he grew how 
could honor and faith and respect for wo- 
men blossom in that foul air? Oh, how I 
prayed that he might loathe and abhor 
the pecaliar sin of this people! that in 
him God would raise up a reformer who 
would in some measure atone for the 
wrong-doing of our father. Kissing 
them, I stole softly out, and in another 
moment stood beneath the starry sky. [ 
went to where my pony was fastened, 
gathered up the rope or lariat, saddled 
and bridled him, took my little sack of 
clothing and provisions, not forgetting a 
small pistol and ammunition and matches, 
strapped them all on witha heavy blanket, 
as soldiers carry their knapsacks, mounted 
him, and rode away into the night, m 
homeless, desolate girl. 

Of my escape I will tell next month, 
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IFE and death, the only immediate 
concern of humanity, are almost 
the only parts of the universal plan that 
defy analysis and confound speculation. 
Death, thaugh far less mysterious than 
life, appals by its name and startles by its 
associations. Its terror is in its appre- 
hension. ‘The further off it is, the more 
formidable it seems; for the shadows it 
projects grow darker with distance. Seen 
face to face, imagination becomes impo- 
tent, and the reality, sombre as it may be, 
is relieved of anticipated horrors. 

Death ought to be. an interesting sub- 
ject, since death and regret are the sole 
certainties of being. We are ever delud- 
ing ourselves with delightful possibili- 
ties; why should we not play the philoso- 
pher sometimes, and contemplate calmly 
the sadness of truth? Nothing happens 
which is predicted except death, and that 
very rarely happens as it is foreseen. Pre- 
sentiments spring from temperament, not 
from instinct; are born of the fancy rather 
than the understanding. The soldier, nat- 
xrally expecting to fall in battle, breathes 
his last in the bosom of his family. The 
quiet scholar, hoping to die in the peo- 
pled solitude of his books, is made by all- 
compelling circumstance the victim of a 
Urrific tragedy. ‘The sailor, who looks to 
tnd his watery home his final resting 
place, is run over and killed in a crowded 
thoroughfare. The hardy mountaineer 
anticipates his end at the base of a preci- 
pice, and is struck down by the sun ona 
blazing plain. It is the determination of 
Destiny that we shall not divine her de- 
crees, ‘ 

As man, so far as he may see with his 
present light, can die but once, there is 
nothing he is so likely to be little ac- 
quainted with as death. He usually 
thuns what he has always been taught to 
velieve the greatest of evils, and avoids 
the vision of the monster, even when it 
snocks at his friend and neighbor’s door. 
Ihe great majority of men in these piping 
times of peace seldom see death until it 
has gone, except when it comes to them ; 
and then they rarely recognize it, so dif- 
ferent is the original from the hideous car- 


icature. Thus death has been for ages, 
contrary to science and experience, de- 
picted in its physical relatiuns as a pang 
and an agony; and morbid rhetoricians 
have tortured adjectives to portray its in- 
tolerable pain. The *‘ last struggle ”’ is a 
favorite phrase to express the final disso- 
lution, when, in fact, with the coming of 
death all struggle ceases. As we are un- 
conscious of the exact time of falling 
asleep, so we are also unconscious of the 
moment of dying. Outward signs that 
are unmistakable and accurate diagnoses 
tell us this; but still the average mind 
holds to tradition, and believes most im- 
plicitly that which is most imbued with 
superstition. Soabsurd were the notions 
associated with the pain of death, that to 
hasten it by violence was long regarded as 
an act of humanity. In the Old World it 
was the custom for generations to jerk the 
pillow from under the head of the dying, 
to preserve them from what was thought 
to be the anguish of the last moment. 
They who have witnessed the approach of 
death are aware from infallible symptoms 
that insensibility precedes death, and that 
cessation from pain, in cases of mortal 
hurt or bodily suffering, is its almost cer- 
tain forerunner. 

‘* Had I the strength to write,’’ said the 
famous physician William Hunter in his 
last moments, ‘* I would write how easy 
and delightful it istodie.’’ ** [had thought 
dying to be more difficult,’ exclaimed 
Louis XIV. with his latest breath. 
Montaigne, having met with an accident 
which it was supposed had proved fatal, 
said upon restoration to consciousness, 
‘*T thought that life hung enly on my 
lips, and I closed my eyes to help me in 
expelling it; and I had a sincere pleasure 
in the belief that I was passing away.”’ 
Rabelais laughingly declared when he 
knew he had but a few minutes to live, 
‘*' This is the best joke that has ever been 
played upon me.” 

Deaths from violence, generally consid- 
ered far more painful than those from ill- 
ness, are often easy, sometimes pleasant, 
Subtle poisons (strychnine and bichloride 
of mercury are exceptions), such as opium 
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and hydrocyanic acid, act directly on 
the nerves, produce stupor, and the vic- 
tim passes peacefully into insensibility 
and oblivion. Drowning, which would 
seem to be attended with anguish, is 
known by persons who have been rescued 
from the very jaws of death to be accom- 
panied with sensations not disagreeable, 
after the brief strangling has passed. 
Several times during boyhood | bad this 
semi-drowning experience, and as soon as 
the instinctive struggle for life and the 
pain caused by swallowing water were 
over, | felt much more comfortable than 1 
liave ever felt on land. The sensatiuns 1 
then enjoyed were really delightful, like 
those which follow the taking of laudanum 
or the smoking of opium—dreamily soft, 
delicious through perfect repose. I can 
well understand how poor devils drawn 
out of the water have been made angry by 
their preservation, having been snatched 
from the only condition of comfort they 
had ever known. 

I have talked with persons who have 
been poisoned, or who have poisoned them- 
selves, and who may be said to have died, 
inasmuch as they had fully decided and 
expected to die. They very rarely suffer- 
ed in body or in mind, and they lost their 
senses gradually as when laying their 
head upon the pillow at night. What- 
ever pain they had was not in going from, 
but in coming back to life, which would 
make it seem that the arrow-heads direct- 
ing to death wound only those anxious to 
return. We have on record the ante- 
mortem diaries of men who, having swal- 
lowed poison with the deliberate purpose 
of suicide, had wished to leave a record of 
the effect upon themselves of the con- 
scious approach of death. Most of these 
diaries show the surprise of the writers at 
the total absence of the awe or fear com- 
monly believed to be inseparable from 
such circumstances. Doubtless, the de- 
termination of self-extinction had absorb- 
ed the anticipated strangeness, and dis- 
counted the impressiveness and solemnity 
of the mortal occasion. It is natural to 
die, but hardly natural to desire to die. 
Tv will to die is all there is of death. 

To be killed outright by a gun-shot 
wound must certainly be easy. I have 
seen so many men so slain in battle that I 
ain sure Of this. 1 have narrowly noticed 
officers struck while leading a charge. 
Their faces evinced startled surprise, not 
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anguish, and their nervous system re- 
ceived such a shock that, before sensa- 
tion could rally, they had ceased to 
breathe. To say that a man suddenly 
put out of life by violence does not know 
what hurts him is exactly true. He is 
dead without thought of death, and there- 
fore spared all mental apprehension, 
which is the worst part of dying. Ab- 
rupt death by external agencies must be 
very analogous to the shock from a Leyden 
jar. It isa sharp and sudden spasm, in- 
describable yet all-pervading—net to be 
anticipated ; leaving no trace, not an atom 
of lingering perception—come and gone in 
a flash. When one is struck by a bullet, 
and isaware of it (I speak by experience), 
he knows not at first whether he is slight- 
ly or fatally wounded. The shock is 
much the same. The chief difference is, 
that in the former case he remembers 
his feeling, and in the latter he remem- 
bers nothing; oblivion being nearly if 
not entirely simultaneous with sensation. 

During the first siege of Vicksburg I was 
on the Mississippi in a wooden ram, which 
had been shot to pieces in front of that 
city, and was going up the river for re- 
pairs. Opposite Greenville, Mississippi, 
where topography favored hostile opera- 
tions, the rebels opened on our battered 
and helpless hulk, first with small arms, 
and then with six and twelve-pound field- 
pieces protected by the levees. Our ves- 
sel could do little more than make head 
against the stream, and our sole arma- 
ment consisted of a few old rifles captured 
from the enemy, and perilous only to those 
who handled them. Desirous to make a 
show of resistance, two or three of us were 
laboring hard to discharge these wretched 
guns at the invisible foe through loop- 
holes in planks nailed against the guards. 
While I was struggling to get one of the 
rifles off, I was suddenly struck by—I 
knew not what. There was a cracking 
sound all about me, and something that 
seemed like a blinding flash immediately 
before my eyes. My first impression was 
that I was wounded to death; though I 
felt no pain—nothing but the concussion. 
In a few moments | collected my scattered 
senses, and, looking around, saw that a 
twelve-pound shot had perforated the 
planks within a few inches of my head, 
knocking the splinters into and cutting 
my face, and literally severing in twain a 
poor fellow who had been standing a little 
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to my left. Had I been mortally hurt, 
instead of being merely scratched, I am 
sure I should have felt exactly as I then 
did. My sensations were precisely those 
accompanying an electric shock. I men- 
tion this incident simply to show the en- 
tire harmony between my theory and my 
experience. I must have felt at that time 
just as men have looked whom I have 
seen fatally shot, and doubtless I should 
have looked in the same way to others. 

Death by falling from a height, espe- 
cially to those witnessing the broken 
limbs and mangled remains, appears hor- 
rible; and still there are excellent reasons 
for thinking it unattended by a single 
throe. Nearly all healthy and natural 
boys have frequent narrow escapes from 
breaking their necks by lofty tumbles 
from tree-tops, house-rvofs, and other 
perilous places, where they are certain to 
go because they are told not to. Of falls 
of this kind I have had my share. I can 
recall divers aérial flights of my early 
teens when, in following the law of gravi- 
tation, I hit the earth so hard that I could 
not tell for half a minute whether 1 was 
my normal self or the subject of a coro- 
ner’s inquest. Contact with the ground 
merely caused numbness, succeeded only 
subsequently by a sense of suffering. 
After coming to the conclusion that I was 
not dead anyhow, [ usually began test- 
ing my limbs to desermae how many 
were broken; and I seemed often to have 
a curiosity quite impersonal in the mat- 
ter. 

If one fall from an extraordinary eleya- 
tion, as from an Alpine precipice down a 
mountain crevasse, or from a balloon, he 
loses consciousness and sensibility long 
before striking any solid substance. De- 
scent through a certain space destroys 
animation, so that death by slipping from 
a great height, while it addresses itself 
to the imagination as something terrible, 
is corporeally painless. 

Freezing to death, which would convey 
the impression of distress, is in its later 
stages, as we all know, not only free from 
anguish, but positively pleasant. The 
preliminary state, as most of us have ex- 
perienced, is painful ; but while the pain 
continues the danger is distant. Drowsi- 
ness is the advance guard of real peril, 
and the drowsiness deepens into a luxuri- 
ous stupor, which, once felt, no one de- 
sires to shake off. Svlander, the Swedish 
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naturalist, the companion of Captain 
Cook and Sir Joseph. Banks in their expe- 
ditions, was constantly warning his asso- 
ciates of the insidious and dangerous ef- 
fects of extreme cold in high northern lat- 
itudes. And yet he was among the first 
to yield to the seductions of the snow 
slumber from which he was with the 
greatest difficulty aroused. Solander’s 
servant excelled his master in imprudence 
—making his couch under the arctic sky, 
and answering, when told he would die 
if he slept, that nothing would please him 
better. 

Hanging—that relic of barbarism which 
we still permit to disgrace the statute 
books of many of our States—would strike 
any one who has witnessed an execution 
as a torturous mode of death. But, re- 
pellent and ignominious as is this fori 
of legal murder, it is considered almost 
pangless. The cord produces suffocation, 
unless the neck be dislocated by the fall, 
and suffucation begets insensibility tu 
pain. The instances are numerous of 
persons who have hanged themselves and 
been resuscitated. They have declared 

‘that, after brief discomfort, they had de- 
lightful sensations, enjoying charming 
panoramas of light and color, and behold- 
ingsuch blissful visions as never were on 
sea or land. Criminals who have escaped 
by the breaking of a rope have described 
marvellous phantasmagoria, such,as flash’ 
through the fervid dream of a poet. 
Henry IV. of France once offered a par- 
don toa criminal who had escaped com- 
plete strangling by the fracture of the 
cord ; but the condemned man had found 
hanging so agreeable that he declared 
pardon had become a matter of indiffer- 
ence. 

Stories are told of Frenchmen who have 
so much enjoyed the sensation of hanging 
that they suspended themselves frequent- 
ly, having a previous understanding with 
their servants as to the exact moment 
when they should be cut down ; the strict- 
est punctuality being required to prevent 
the extinction of the vital spark. I have 
read of a careless valet in Paris who, 
after tying up his master to the bedpost, 
according to the prescribed regulations, 
stepped into an adjoining wine-shop, and 
forgot all about the dependent gentleman 
until it was too late for the repetition of 
the peculiar experiment. 

The garrote, the form of capital pun- 
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ishment in Spanish countries, and the 
guillotine, which has done such bloody 
work in France, were invented as a mer- 
ciful mode of execution. I have seen them 
tested, and I should think that their man- 
ner of inflicting death, revolting as it 
seems, might be as humane, if I may use 
the adjective, as any such savagery will 
admit. The garrote appears to me the 
least barbarous fashion of statutory man- 
slaughter, since it preserves human be- 
ings from an airy and grotesquely awful 
dance of death, and prevents the hideous 
and bloody spectacle of a headless trunk. 
The theory, based upon the movement 
of the eyes and lips, and the contraction 
of the muscles of the body after decapi- 
tation, that the victims of the guillotine 
suffer intensely, is not sustained by scien- 
tific investigation. Such action is spas- 
modic, and must take place after insensi- 
bility has been established by the sever- 
ing of the spinal cord and of the com- 
munication of the whole nervous system 
with the brain. 

One of the most dreadful and appalling 
deaths is by fire; and hence the autos 
da fe of the Inquisition still shine with 
baleful glare amid the numberless atroci- 
ties of the middle ages. Still the destrue- 
tion of life by burning is far less terrible 
in fact than it is to the fancy, and con- 
demnation to the stake is a rhetorical 
horror not answered by careful examina- 
tion. Exeruciating and lingering as such 
a death seems, it ‘s really brief, and com- 
paratively exemp. from bodily anguish. 
He who is exposed to fire necessarily in- 
hales the flame, putting an end to sensi- 
bility and the principle of vitality at once. 
Persons rescued from burning buildings 
have been found lifeless, though their 
bodies had barely been singed ; proving 
that the slow consuming of flesh, which 
appears to us so awful and so agonizing, 
takes place too late to produce pain. The 
victim we imagine to be writhing in un- 
told torture, is at that moment beyond 
the reach of physical harm, beyond the 
capacity to suffer further. 

It has so happened that I have seen 
many men and women die, Without de- 
sign or disposition on my part, I have 
very many times been present when sick 
persons were ebbing to eternity. I have 
seen men and women, young and old, 
cultivated and ignorant, orthodox and 
heterodox, in their last moments; and, as 
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a rule, all of them passed away, if not 
without regret, at least with entire re- 
signation. None of them showed dread 
of the future. Their thoughts were fixed 
on what they were quitting, not on 
what they were going to. I observed 
that some of them were troubled, perhaps 
distressed, when they first thought they 
could not recover, but that, the nearer 
their end came, the less apprehensive and 
the calmer they grew. Having once ban- 
ished hope, tranquillity seemed to descend 
upon them as a substitute, and afterward, 
if free from physical pain, there Was un- 
ruffled peace. If encouraged to believe 
they might get well, or if they had a fa- 
vorable turn, the old anxiety, with some- 
thing of the former apprehension, reap- 
peared; proving that their mental 
disquietude was born of their expecta- 
tion of life, not of their fear of death. 
Thus was established a clear analogy 
between material and spiritual anguish 
under the same circumstances. As we 
have seen, they who are badly hurt, or 
seriously ill, experience suffering in going 
back to life, while the downward path to 
death, both for the body and the soul, is 
paved with smoothness and serenity. 
Here let me say parenthetically, lest L 
offend, as I would not, religious conviction, 
that in this paper I speak of death in the 
main simply asa fact, a phenomenon of na- 
ture, and neither to enforce nor attack 
theological doctrine. Death is indeed a 
physical fact, whatever spiritual ideas 
may cluster about it; and as such it is 
for me to regard it in this writing. 
Women, much more delicately consti- 
tuted and with a far higher nervous 
organization than ourselves, might reason- 
ably be thought to view death with more 
horror than men would. And so they do, 
while in health and comfort. But, seized 
by illness or exposed to imminent peril, 
they have a patience, a fortitude, and a 
courage that often put us toshame. Their 
heroism is latent, but capable of meeting 
emergencies, which men must know who 
have seen it practically tested. Regard- 
ing Death at a distance, they are perhaps 
frightened, even startled at the mention 
of his name; but when he approaches 
near, they look on him without intimida- 
tion. He alarms their imagination, 
though he cannot shake by his real pres- 
ence their equal souls, We have all seen 
women, and those to whom youth and 
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love and beauty must have made life 
precious, die so calmly and trustfully that 
one might have believed them enamored 
of the grave. It may be that their finer 
instincts comprehend secrets of the future 
opaque to us, and that, nearer than we 
to God, they see the light where only 
darkness is to earthlier eyes. With their 
great sensibility and emotional power, it 
might be expected that, in undergoing 
the mysterious change, women would give 
way to tears, and conjure up nameless 
terrors, as they frequently do in times of 
mere ntrvous excitement. Quite the con- 
trary is true, however. Serious illness or 
danger rather allays than provokes their 
fears; they manifest the truest courage 
when the occasion for its display is the 
most urgent. Every one is aware that 
what is understood to be the religious 
element, whether in sectarian or philoso- 
phic import, finds native residence in the 
feminine breast. It is reasonable, there- 
fore, to infer that a woman’s view of 
death, death being contiguous, would be 
the proper and spontaneous view. Such 
is my belief, and, so believing, I am con- 
firmed in the position that the fear of dis- 
solution is in a direct ratio to what is 
conceived to be its distance; that the 
shadow lessons as the noon of truth draws 
nigh. 

Men of large culture and self-discipline, 
with strong will and stubborn pride, may 
conceal their feelings and withhold their 
opinions even in the face of the grim 
conqueror of all. Tired dissimulation 
does not always drop her mask before the 
mighty apparition. They who play parts 
in the comedy of life may play parts also 
in the tragedy of death, which is deprived 
of its strangeness as its certainty becomes 
assured. We can readily conceive how a 
trembling spirit may bear an unblanched 
cheek and unquailing eye into the deep- 
ext home of horrors; for there are wills 
Fate cannot bend, and stoicisms the eter- 
nal gods may not shake. 

Had I witnessed the exodus from this 
planet only of men constitutionally self- 
contained and self-dependent, I should 
still think there might yet remain an un- 
divined secret of their being. But I have 
witnessed death in so many forms, under 
such a variety of cireumstances, and as 
coming to such different kinds of persons, 
that I am justified in the generalization 
that death is not dreadful in itself. 


Few things are more confounded than 
the instinct of self-preservation and the 
fear of death. Because a man struggles 
for or clings to life, it does not follow that 
he has any dread of death. Irrational at- 
tachment is often the antipodes of con- 
scious terror. Every one of us has cause 
and motive to continue in existence so 
long as he has health and strength and 
work to do; but not one of us has an in- 
trinsic reason for apprehension in going 
out of existence. Life bristles with pur- 
poses, activities, responsibilities. We 
cannot separate ourselves from them if 
we would ; they will fasten upon and ab- 
sorb us in our own despite. Apart from 
instinct, life has its aims, its interests, 
and affections, that cannot be divorced 
without a desperate s ruggle and exceed- 
ing pain. It is the reflex of this solici- 
tude that makes in a measure the shad- 
ows of death. We are unwilling to sur- 
render what life contains, thougli we may 
not have the slightest fear of what death 
may yield; and yet many of us are so lit- 
tle inclined to trace our own mental oper- 
ations, that we do not draw the distine- 
tion clearly. The majority of men prefer 
their own country, and would not willing- 
ly leave it. Is it to be concluded, there- 
fore, that they are afraid of another land? 
Is strong inclination to one thing to be 
interpreted as a dread of another? Be- 
cause we want to live, is it any proof that 
we fear to die? Life is a reality, a cer- 
tainty, something experienced and tested 
over and again. Death is an idea, an im- 
age, a mystery from which we shrink be- 
cause it is a mystery forever impenetra- 
ble. The shrinking is inherent, but gives 
way to indifference or faith as nearness 
and nature make their revelations. He 
who can deliver up the goods and charms 
of this world’s being, can turn to death 
and smile at its approach. The eye that 
is bent upon this life cannot see truly 
what lies beyond. The axis of vision is 
deranged by the duplex effort; but the 
secular objects removed, the spiritual 
sight becomes clear. 

My widest and most convincing obser- 
vation of death was in the military prison 
of Salisbury, North Carolina, where, hay- 
ing fallen by the fortunes of war into the 
hands of the enemy, I spent nearly twelve 
months. During two years passed in the 
field, and the third year in other places of 
confinement in the South, [ had had abun- 
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dant opportunity to see brave fellows slain 
in battle and perishing by inches in hos- 
pitals. But Salisbury furnished an excess 
of horrors which, while they revolted hu- 
manity, furnished a broad though hideous 
field for its study. 

Late in the autumn of 1864 some ten 
thousand Union prisoners, private sol- 
diers, were sent from Belle Isle, Danville, 
and other points in the South, to Salis- 
bury, where there were no means of pro- 
viding for them. Without shelter, with- 
out clothing, and without any adequate 
supply of food, especially as the season 
advanced, they literally froze and starved 
to death. During the two months pre- 
vious to my escape, the poor fellows per- 
ished at the rate of four hundred a week, 
a rate of mortality not equalled even at 
Andersonville. Had this continued, only 
twenty-five weeks would have been needed 
to destroy the entire number; but before 
that time the weather moderated and the 
long interrupted exchange was resumed. 
What were called the hospitais—scarce- 
ly better than pigsties—would not hold 
one-sixth of the sick. My confrére of 
the ‘‘ Tribune’’ and myself having been 
placed in charge of these wretched lazar- 
houses, we were brought into immediate 
and constant contact with suffering and 
death in every repulsive shape. Having 
some knowledge of medicine, I performed 
the part of an amateur physician, for lack 
of a better. Spending much of the time 
in the hospitals, and crawling into the 
holes the soldiers had dug in the ground 
to protect themselves from the bleak wind, 
for the purpose of visiting my unfortunate 
patients, I saw more clearly than ever how 
readily men resign themselves to decease. 

The prisoners generally represented the 
average understanding and intelligence of 
the North. Most of them were from the 
small towns and the agricultural regions, 
especially of New England, where the 
spirit of skepticism seldom penetrates, and 
where men usually run in the groove cut 
by their circumstances. I had expected 
that, trained as they had been, they would 
evince the effect of their training in a cer- 
tain theologic horror of death, but I was 
greatly disappointed. I must have seen 
from ten to twelve in a dying condition 
daily for two months, and I cannot re- 
member that a single one of the poor fel- 
lows manifested the least fear of the end 
he knew to be inevitable. 
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I found the experience repeated which 
I had had elsewhere. The men about to 
die looked backward, not forward ; were 
concerned with what life had given them, 
not with what death might bring. They 
thought of their mothers, wives, sweet- 
hearts, friends; had trifles or messages to 
leave for them ; referred to some pleasant 
past; were touched by tender memories, 
instead of being haunted by fears or op- 
pressed by solicitude for the future. The 
commonest and coarsest soldiers were hu- 
manized and refined as they approached 
the terminus of their weary journey, and 
spoke as if a new spirit had possessed 
them. I remembered Swedenborg’s idea 
that the good angels take charge of the 
dying, enter into them, and lead them 
cheerfully and joyously away. The vision 
of death is no grim spectre, as has been 
portrayed; it is a mild-eyed phantom 
rather ; benignant in seeming, suggestive 
of consolation. They who have beheld it 
and come back will tell you so, and they 
who have beheld it and not returned have 
left evidence of such denoting. If Life be 
a cynic, as he is often forced to be, Death 
is a sentimentalist, softening and sweeten- 
ing many hard and acrid natures to whom 
he comes. 

Most persons seem anxious to know if 
they are going to die—not because they 
wish to ‘make psychical preparations, but 
that they may arrange their material af- 
fairs, give final directions for the disposal 
of their effects or their remains, Again 
and again have I been asked by the wast- 
ed wretches in prison, ‘* Do you think I'm 
a gone case, doctor? I’m not afraid to 
die, but I want to know.”’ 

If I had reason to helieve—and I almost 
always had—that such knowledge would 
not weigh against them in the delicately 
adjusted scales of being and not being, | 
gave my opinion frankly. “When I said, 
“T am afraid there is very little chance for 
your recovery, ’’ or ** If you wish to make 
any arrangements shouid the worst come 
to the worst,’’ I obeerved that such dis- 
couraging phrases were received almost 
uniformly with calmness, and so frequent- 
ly with the repeated declaration, ‘1 am 
not afraid to die!’’ that [I came to regard 
this as the expression and protest of na- 
ture and reason against authority and su- 
perstition. 

I have found, particularly at Salisbury, 
that material comfort is the thing longed 
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for by the dying. In their last hours men 
and women want physical rest and ease 
above aught else ;. and [ have known in- 
stances in which the replies of .persons 
near their dissolution were in such sharp 
contrast to inquiries made of them as to 
become positively grotesque. 

I was present when an acquaintance, 
having been struck down in the street by 
a falling chimney, was carried home in a 
dying state. As soon as he had recovered 
consciousness, his wife, half frantic with 
terror, leaned over the sofa on which he 
lay, and said, ‘‘Oh, my darling, do you 
really love me?’’? The response was, 
** Yes, if you will pull off my boots,’’ and 
these were his last words. A gentleman, 
long ill of a wasting fever, had reached 
that condition of rest which generally 
heralds the great transformation. His 
betrothed, who had devotedly nursed him, 
said, ‘* Dearest, do you die happy?” ‘I 
should,’’ was the answer, “if that infer- 
nai fly wouldn't bother me,’’ and spoke no 
more. ‘* Wouldn’t you like to see your 
father? ’’ inquired a doting mother of her 
only son as his life was ebbing fast. ‘** Of 
coarse [ should, but I’d rather have my 
face washed.’’ Such words, apparently 
harsh and unfeeling, come from persons 
of natural sensibility and tenderness, be- 
cause in their dying hour the desire for 
material comfort often crowds out every 
other consideration. 

In certain organizations, much less 
courage is demanded to die than to do or 
dare. They who will fly in terror from 
actual or seeming peril will resign life 
without a tremor. 

I retain a vivid memory of a soldier at 
Salisbury, who was generally shunned by 
the members of his regiment for the cow- 
ardice he had shown in different actions. 
He had not been in prison more than a 
fortnight when he applied to me for ad- 
mission to the hospital, and I perceived 
at once that his days were numbered. 
Though uneducated, he was naturally in- 
telligent, considerate, and generous. I 
had heard him denounced so much for his 
pusillanimity that L felt sorry for him, 
knowing that really kind-hearted and 
estimable men may sometimes be timid 
from constitutional inheritance, or de- 
rangement of the nerves. It is deplorable 
to be without courage, but to have and 
hold it is not always within the province 
of the will or the reason. After the poor 
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fellow had been rudely housed, and had 
received such slender attention as could 
be given him, he, became entirely sure 
that his end was nigh. On a certain af- 
ternoon, as I passed the soiled straw on 
which he lay without bed-eovering of any 
kind, I inquired how he felt. 

*“*T feel,’’ he replied, ‘‘as if I was 
pretty nearly played. I’m goin’ to hand 
in my chips now mighty soon, and I don’t 
care nothin’ about it neither. You may 
have heerd, doctor, that F didn’t like to 
fight, and I didn’t; but I'm not afeerd to 
die ; for fightin’ is one thing, and dyin’s 
another. I never wanted to hurt nobody, 
and I hated to be hurt myself. I tell you 
this here fightin’s a mighty sight 0’ trou- 
ble, but a feller can Jay down any where 
and die easy, ‘cept in this tarnation place. 
It’s kind o’ rough here, ain’t it, doctor? 
Lordy, if 1 could only get warm once, 
and have a good square meal, I’d jes as 
soon die as not. I’d jes as soon die any- 
how ; but it ud be sort 0’ nice to go out 
o’ this world real warm an’ not hungry 
any more. I’m a goner sure. [| haint 
got nothin’ to leave to nobody, only a 
poor old mother in Indiany, and [’m glad 
she haint knowed how ’tis down here.”’ 

After listening to my regret that I 
could do nothing for him, he closed his 
eyes a few minutes as if in sleep, and then 
resumed his talk. ‘I feel better now ; I 
ain't cold nor hungry no more. You 
haven’t given me nothin’ to eat—have 
you? This place don’t seem so bad as it 
did; by jiminy, I’m warm now. It’s all 
right, doctor. I’m glad sid 

Again the poor fellow’s eyes closed, and 
when they opened life had shut. 

The orderly sergeant of a Massachu- 
setts regiment, well reared and well edu- 
cated, who, having gone into the war from 
conviction of duty, had had no wish to 
obtain a commisson, was one of the few 
sick soldiers that- ever spoke to me of 
theological subjects. He had chronic 
disease, and the severities of his captivity 
naturally precipitated his dissolution. His 
life steadily ebbed away. He was so very 
weak that he could scarcely lift his head, 
and yet his brain was strong and clear. 
He had been bred in an orthodox faith, 
and as I saw him twice every day, he 
talked to me philosophically of the ex- 
tremity he knew could not long be defer 
red. ‘*] have always been troubled,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ about religious matters, and I have 
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never been able to make up my mind in 
regard tothem. Before going into battle, 
I have wondered what would become of 
me if I should be killed; but when the 
battle had begun, I thought nothing more 
of it. I have tried to reconcile such ques- 
tions as foreordination and free will, di- 
vine justice and eternal reprobation, until 
my head ached. Since I have been in 
prison, and since I have known I must 
die, these old questions have gone out of 
my mind. The only feeling I have now 
is that it is all right. I have no more 
fear of death than of going to sleep. 
There is comfort in the very thought. I 
don’t know as I shall be happy hereafter, 
bat I feel that I shall be better off some- 
how; that there can’t be any mistake 
about it. Horrible as my surroundings 
are and have been, I wonder that they im- 
press me so little of late. I know Lam 
dying, and yet it seems as if I were just 
about to live. There isn’t any reason in 
it, [am aware; but the feeling is pervad- 
ing and absolute. I should like to do 
something to help the poor fellows about 
me, though beyond that everything is sat- 
isfaction.”’ 

Entering the hospital one morning, I 
was told that the sergeant had just 
breathed his last. I looked at the corpse, 
and notwithstanding its tatters, its soil, its 
emaciation, its ghastliness, there was a 
look of perfect repose, of sweet serenity 
upon the upturned face. Assuredly he 
lad foreeast the future; it was all right 
with him. 

I have gone over fields immediately af- 
ter battle—the saddest scenes of war— 
and I have observed that of all the slain 
lying gory and shattered, there were very 
few that did not look entirely at peace. 
And when the wild flowers, untrampled 
in the great contest, still shed their fra- 
grance, and the eternal sun still shone 
suftly down over the awful carnage, I saw 
no mockery, no shuddering contrast, but 
rather the spirit of beauty and the soul of 
brightness overlying and pervading all. 

Until death is regarded, like many other 
realities, as belonging essentially tu hu- 
manity, as inseparable from destiny, as a 


cause as well as an effect, neither more 


solemn nor significant than things use has 
made us familiar with, we shall never 
comprehend the purpose of the Infinite. 
We who claim to be supereminently ciy- 
ilized have attached an undue importance 
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to death, and we have in consequence a 
large overestimate of life. Life has no 
value in itself dissociated from its con- 
comitants; nor is death to be avoided al- 
ways, as though it were an unmixed evil. 
Life is a misfortune to many who, by rea- 
son of certain physical or moral inherit- 
ances, of oppressive circumstances or in- 
harmonious procliviiies, can never pros- 
per in or truly enjoy their condition. To 
such, after the ill luck of birth, the kind- 
est fortune is death. We are constantly 
called upon for sympathy and aid in be- 
half of persons who find their fittest place 
in the grave. What are called shocking 
catastrophes and dreadful calamities are 
often advantages both to those who suffer 
and to those who survive. As an eco- 
nomic force of Nature, as a wise agent, 
as a messenger of good, Death must be ac- 
cepted ; and even when he seems to bring 
no compensation, high philosophy bids us 
tarry before we give our verdict. The 
difference between the apparent and the 
real is the secret of destiny, and we must 
wait for revolving sons ere we can fully 
comprehend its meaning. We all of us 
pass from a part to the whole, from a 
small segment to the perfect sphere. Pro- 
gress is the universal though unwriteen 
law; and to survive opportunities and 
capacities is to offend tie law, to resist 
the aim and object of being. 

The creed that makes death a perpetual 
bugbear can hardly be wise or true. 
What is the use of high civilization and 
broad humanity, teaching us how to 
live, if they do not dissociate death from 
terror, and enabie us to regard and bear 
it with serenity and resignation? Those 
we call pagans have an immense advan- 
tage over us in this particular. The 
Chinese and Japanese, among other na- 
tions, look at the royal apparition with 
steady eyes and stable nerves. Their 
Buddha or Brahma may be absurd to us, 
but they trust him as many of us fear to 
trust the Being we name as our common 
Father. The Tchuktchis, a native tribe of 
northeastern Siberia, are said to beso indif- 
ferent to death that, when a dangerous 
storm arises, they have no hesitation in 
leaping overboard from their small boats, 
with the hope of saving the cargo to thesur- 
vivors. This is reducing life to a strictly 
politico-economical basis, which, even if 
desirable, is not likely to be imitated by 
more enlightened and more selfish people. 
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From the realm of shadows no voice - 


comes back ; to the land of the hereafter 
no ray of sublunary light can penetrate. 
Still science and philosophy may unfold 
the future by revealing the past and 
making clear the present. What is nat- 
ural cannot be evil; what is inevitable 
must tend to good. The great creative 
power of the universe is love, and by 
love all things are perpetuated. Death 
is but a spot on the brightness of a limit- 
less sphere ; beyond the spot the bright- 
ness is not dimmed. We all admit there 
are possessions far more precious than 
life, and yet we appear to think that 
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that which ends life must be calamitous 
Our civilization and our culture have ef- 
feminated us somewhat; we need an in- 
termixture of the ancient stoicism that 
welcomed the end whenever it came, and 
balanced fortune with inclination to de- 
termine judgment. All deformity is the 
violated law of beauty; all pain arises 
from some mysterious offence of Nature. 
Death is a violation of nothing, an offence 
against nothing; it is simply a transition 
from the lower to the higher, from the 
partial to the universal, from the line 
to the sphere. ' 

_ Junius Hever Browne. 
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WILL not chide, although thy love has faded ; 
Silent my soul shall bear its hopeless pain ; 
Still shall my love live on unblest, unaided, 
Still in its grief shall feel not loss but gain. 


As, when at eve, along the west descending, 
Sadly the twilight sinks o’er Alpine snow, 

Day’s parting beam, with night's chill shadows blending, 
Burns through the gray in one last crimson glow— 


Thus in my heart the ray thy love has given, 
Fadeless and clear, although its sun is gone, 
Cheering my darkness with its gleam of Heaven 
Lights the dim way in which I walk alone. 


When at life’s eve night’s shadows gather o’er me, 
Strong e’en in death my soul shall know thy spell ; 
One thought of thee shall light the gloom before me ; 
One gleam of joy shall bid the day farewell! 
~ Caartgs Carror. 
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FTER striving all day with the to- 

tal depravity of chairs and tables 

and bedsteads, which refused on any 
terms to look homelike in a new house, it 
was comfort untold to rush out into the 
avenue, in the dusk, and take sweet coun- 


sel with myself, or, as quaint old Herbert , 


expresses it, 
— to tumble up and down my chest 
And see what my soul doth wear. 

It was the avenue which made me take 
the house; nobody’s avenue in particular, 
yet it seemed to belong to each one of the 
small group of cottages to which it led 
from the high road. It had existed as a 
sort of lane before the cottages were 
thought of, and great trees had had time 
to grow up in a leisurely way and meet 
overhead. 

A long gate closed it in at night from 
the snares of the outer world, and gave 
greater sense of security to the louely 
spinsters and timid widows who lived in 
the cottages. 

On this night a thick mist enfolded the 
trees and me as with a sombre garment, 
and the remark of one of our old neigh- 
bors when she heard our destination came 
back to me like a bird of ill omen: ** Go- 
ing to Dovecotes! Then you will live and 
die an old maid. No one ever goes there 
but the doctor to make them sick, and the 
lawyer to write their wills. It is too far 
from the village to walk, and too near to 
make it worth while to ride.”’ 

She evidently spake not without knowl- 
edge, and [ keenly felt the little fine point 
that was wrapped up in it. It had a 
fvarful sound to be an old maid all my 
days, fur old maids do live immensely 
long lives, having neither great joys nor 
great sorrows to wear out their bodies. 
It almost seems that with a little more ef- 
fort they might live forever. I was twen- 
ty-two years old, and no love passages had 
ever been mine. If one must be an old 
maid, it would be some consolation to have 
a few old letters and a bunch of dried 
flowers to turn over in winter evenings. 
It was an old familiar track in my mind; 
my thoughts travelled it often. 

The hour was not very late, but the fog 
made a darkness that might be felt. Sad- 
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denly I heard voices near me, but whether 
in front or following it was impossible to 
tell, as I distinguished no fuotsteps. 

“T fear we have made a mistake,”’ said 
a woman's voice, trembling in spite of a 
hard tone in it. “If you cannot bear 
with me while we are lovers, what will 
become of me by and by?” 

“It is only when we are alone that 1 
should ever suspect that we were lovers,” 
rejoined a masculine voice. 

* You were willing that our engage- 
ment should be a secret.”’ 

** Yes, because you besought me so anx- 
iously, but your manner to other men is 
so utterly—utterly ig 

* Don’t hesitate for a word. I assure 
you I can endure it. My manner is 
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tree 

‘*Unengaged, I would say, to put it 
very mildly.”’ 

‘* Perhaps it is better that my condition 
should fit my manner.” 

** Perhaps—unless you can change that 
manner.” 

**T could no more do that than the leop- 
ard could change his spots. I have loved 
you well, but that is no reason why we 
should marry, [ suppose.” 

“Is i; not?” 

**Oh! none whatever. I hear some 
one coming. Here is the ring that you 
meant for a fetter. Good-night and good- 
by.”’ 

A woman ran by me so closely that her 
skirts brushed mine, and the fog lifting a 
little at the same moment, | saw the out- 
line of a man take his elbows from the 
long gate, on which he had been leaning, 
and stooping down seem to look for sume- 
thing on the ground. Then he hurried 
away toward the village, and, as Bun- 
yan says of his pilgrims, ‘* 1 saw him no 
more.”’ 

I felt like a person blindfolded, who 
has heen tormented with other people’s 
secrets against his will. I leaned my own 
arms on the gate until the fog cleared 
away, and a soft, wavering moonlight fell 
on the trees, which seemed to whisper to- 
gether about the very secrets that I shared 
with them. 

In a crack between post and bar sume- 
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thing gleamed in the moonlight. I pick- 
ed out a ring, ¢he ring which one had 
thrown away in her angry haste, and 
which the other had looked for on the 
ground in vain. It was a violet formed 
of small sapphires, with a diamond in the 
centre. 

I carried it home and tucked it into the 
furthest corner of my upper drawer, and 
for a month I pondered it in my heart. I 
looked eagerly for all notices under the 
head of ** Lost and Found.’? Vast hordes 
of dogs seemed to have gone upon their 
travels about that time; muffs and bonds 
and other small matters were entreated to 
return, and no questions asked; but no 
one had lost a ring. I composed with in- 
finite pains at least a dozen advertise- 
ments, which should delicately convey to 
that outline of a man that his ring might 
be recovered if he desired it. I said no 
word to my aunt (with whom I shared the 
cottage and all other worldly goods) of 
my little adventure in the avenue. If she 
had ever had any nonsense about her, it 
had entirely worn off before my tiie. 
She would have sought for the owner of 
the ring in the same straightforward and 
exhaustive way as if it had been a stray 
hoe found in our garden. Those two lov- 
ers would have been forced to stand and 
deliver their names and their secret with- 
in a week. 

Aunt Esther had brought me up in the 
same way that she did everything else ; 
she never forgot to wind her clock on 
every seventh day, and she never failed to 
give me good measure of home comfort, 
but it was not pressed down nor running 
over. TF gave her honest liking and re- 
spect without any love, and she never 
missed it. Nevertheless it gave me a ter- 
rible shock when her vigorous life was 
suddenly arrested by a stroke of paraly- 
sis. Our only servant in her fright was 
helpless as her mistress, but Miss Purdy, 
who lived next door, came in to stay with 
my patient while [ ran through midnight 
darkness down the avenue and the long 
village street for a doctor. Dr. Gil- 
more was the name on the first door 
that hada light behind it. At the first 
pull of the bell the handle came off in my 
hand, but [ opened the door and found 
myself in the office. The doctor lay ona 
lounge, sleeping heavily, as if he had just 
thrown himself down after a hard day’s 
work. [ called to him in vain, and finally 
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laid violent hands on him. He must have 
been dreaming some fearful thing, for he 
seized my wrists as in a vise and roared, 
‘** Now [ have you! ”’ before he opened his 
eyes. 

‘** You are mistaken, doctor; it is I who 
have you,’’ | said laughing. He released 
my wrists and sat up with eyes very wide 
open. 

** And what are you going to do with 
me?” 

‘“*Oh, you must come to my aunt at 
Dovecotes this very moment,’’ and I be- 
gan to cry more heartily than I had 
laughed. 

He took me up as easily as if I had been * 
a baby, and laid meon the lounge. ‘* Now 
lie there perfectly still until my carriage 
is ready,” he said, as one having authori- 
ty. In a few minutes he brought me 
some innocent-looking stuff in a glass, 
which I drank without a word, and my 
nerves grew steady again. I climbed 
into the little old-fashioned sulky, in 
which there was but spare room for its 
owner, a carriage that must have been in- 
vented by some misanthropic doctor who 
did not mean to drive his own patients. 
I contracted myself into about the sub- 
stance of a paper of pins, and held my 
breath, but that sulky was a very tight fit 
indeed ! 

I wore a thin summer dress, with only a 
straw hat on my head, and as my excite- 
ment lessened the cool, sharp air of the 
September night pierced me like a knife. 

** You are shivering,’ said the doctor, 
wrapping one side of his round cloak 
about me and holding me close to his 
breast with one arm, while he drove his 
horse at furious speed with the oiher. 

**T give you a great deal of trouble,” L 
whispered into his beard. 

* Not at all. It is all in my day’s 
work,’’ hesaid gruffly. This was not very 
gallant, but it made’me more comfortable 
in mind, as it possibly was meant to do. 

He did all that a doctor could for my 
aunt, which was littleenough. Time and 
patience were all the prescriptions that he 
gave to her or to me, but he came every day, 
sometimes twice, as he perceived that 
time was growing short, and patience 
would soon have its perfect work. 

The old story—old as when Cain went 
courting into the land of Nod—is coming, 
as my reader can see with half an eye. 

I did not fall in love with Dr. Gilmore, 
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nor he with me, ail at once; but there 
grew to be an inexpressible comfort in his 
rough sincerity, and the warm hand 
clasp with which at every visit he met 
and stilled my shrinking nerves. 

In the first week of our acquaintance, I 
confided to him my unwilling listening 
in the avenue to the love-quarrel of 
strangers. With his advice and assist- 
ance, I sent a carefully worded advertise- 
ment to the village paper. To judge by 
the pile of answers which I received de- 
scribing every kind of ring that ever was 
worn, one would think the earth should 
have been sown as thick with them as was 
the field of Canne after the great slaugh- 
ter of Carthaginian knights. But not one 
of the answers so much as hinted at a 
violet of sapphires with a diamond centre. 

In these lonely days I saw a great deal 
of my neighbor, Miss Purdy ; she was one 
of those rare and blessed souls who inter- 
pret literally the command to love one’s 
neighbor as one’s self. She and her niece 
Kate Purdy lived together, as I lived with 
Aunt Esther, and a sort of fellow feeling, 
from our similar conditions, made us won- 
drous kind from the first. 

Kate was a sparkling brunette, who 
made love toeverybody ; ‘‘ male or female, 
Jew or Gentile, bond or free,’’ it wasa!! one 
to her. Iam a very meek-looking person 
myself, light-haired, blue-eyed, faded out 
—you almost need a dark background to 
sec me at all. 

Kate and I looked well together, and 
stayed together chiefly for that reason at 
first, afterwards for a strong and earnest 
liking that lasted our lifetime. 

I told her all about the ring, and show- 
ed her the answers to my advertisements ; 
and when our talk reached low water on 
other matters, we always fell back on 
speculation about those’ two lovers and 
the sapphire ring. Kate was disposed to 
treat it more lightly than I could find it 
in my heart todo. She thought it far too 
pretty to hide its light in a bureau drawer, 
and after a time I wore it, thinking that in 
that way it might be possibly seen and 
claimed by its owner. 

We had become very intimate in girls’ 
fashion before I introduced Kate to ‘* my 
doctor,’? as I called him in my heart. 
They ‘* took kindly” to each other, but 
she did not at once begin to wile the heart 
out of him, as [I had seen her do with all 
other men. 

“© Why don’t you make love to Dr. Gil- 
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more ?’’ T asked her at last. ‘* You are 
naturally a fisher of men, and the prey 1s 
very scarce at Dovecotes.”’ 

‘* Firstly,’’ said Kate, ‘ because you 
already have him in your own net, and 
unless all signs fail you will soon land 
him. Secondly, he is too fearfully old 
and grave. L don’t mean that he has 
lived any great number of years, but he is 
one of those who are born forty years old, 
and that would make him at this present 
about threescore and ten.’’ 

My world was well-nigh empty of kith 
and kin when Aunt Esther died, but I 
was not nearly so doleful as I ought to 
have been. I had very little money, but 
I had youth and hope, and there was—the 
dector. Kate Purdy had been helping 
me to set the house in order after the 
dreadful bustle that follows the vanishing 
of a familiar face. 

* At nightfall she had left me alone for 
an hour or two ; it was then, as Kate and 
I had tacitly supposed, reading it in one 
another’s eyes, that ‘* my doctor’’ came 
to see me. 

‘I’m afraid you’re going to be very 
lonely here,’’ he said, after the first greet- 
ings were over, 

**But I shall not be here; Iam going 
to live with the Purdys.”’ 

** Are you quite sure they want you?”’ 

** They say so.”’ 

‘* Doubtless they feel in that way now, 
but their hearts are warmed by the sight 
of your affliction. You had far better 
come home to me.”’ 

He held out his arms, with a gesture 
that belied the calmness of his words, but 
I would not see it. 

‘* How can I be sure that you want 
me?”’ 

**Do I not say it?”’ 

“* Yes, and so do the Purdys. It may 
be that your heart is warmed by my lone- 
liness.”’ 

‘* What is the use of fencing, when I 
love you and you love me? ”’ 

** How do you know that?” 

‘¢ Because you have been so careful not 
to show even a decent regard for me. If 
you had not loved me, you would have 
been more cordial.”’ 

**Q wiser than Solomon! 
but I saw his arms again put out to me at 
that moment, and I forgot what o'clock it 
was until Kate’s opening the hall door 
made me draw away from ‘* my doctor.” 

Kate made lively talk for a few min- 


” 


I said; 
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utes, but had little response from her 
audience. 

‘* My dear turtle-doves,”’ she said at 
last, laying one hand on mine and looking 
hard at my friend, ‘‘ [ see how it is with 
you. You have reached the point where 
‘two are a company and three are a 
crowd.’ ”’ 

‘* No, we have passed it,’’ said the 
doctor. 

‘* And Esther is going to marry you? ”’ 

** You have said it.”’ 

“Then [ wish you joy with all my 
heart. By the way, did you bring the 
engagement ring with you?”’ 

** Of course not.”’ 

** You need not look so irate. Some 
men are so certain of their happiness that 
they buy the ring beforehand. Why 
don’t you use this one that came to Es- 
ther out of the gate-post?’’ said Kate, 
drawing from her finger the sapphire ring, 
which she often wore. 

‘It would be a bad omen,’’ I said, 
shrinking away from it; ‘‘ and suppose 
some one should claim it after all? ”’ 

** I did not think of that, but you could 


have another made like it. Nothing 
could be prettier for an engagement 
ring.”’ 


“Tf Dr. Gilmore likes it, I am sure I 
have no objection,’’ I said at last, for there 
was a tinge of romance in giving the ring 
a happy ending after being spurned by its 
first owner. 

Dr. Gilmore did like, and put it on my 
finger before Kate went off, with some 
good advice about not sitting up late, 
which met the fate of most good advice. 
I crept into her bed in the ‘* wee sma’ 
hours ayont the twal,’’ and she woke in- 
stantly. 

** This is a good example to set before a 
young and innocent maiden,’’ she re- 
marked. 

** Oh, Kate,’’ I said in the usual gush- 
ing fashion, *‘ I am so happy F can’t be- 
lieve it.”’ 

“Oh, well, T can. Nobody comes to 
bed at this time o’ night unless some- 
thing awful has happened.” 

‘**T wonder he did not fall in love with 
you, Kate.”’ 

**So do I, but some men have no taste, 
you know. They are to be pitied, not 
blamed, Besides, as I have said before, 
he is too aged for me. He'll bea‘ cen- 


turiun * when you're in your prime.”’ 





“ BYGONES.” [Nov. 


Kate refused to talk all night, as I would 
gladly have had her, and I did catch an 
hour or two of sleep, full of happy dreams. 

I was nearly alone in the world, and 
there was no earthly reason for delaying 
the marriage except for wedding gar- 
ments. 

Dovecotes was wonderfully healthy 
just at this time, but the doctor's carriage 
(he had discarded the old narrow sulky 
and replaced it with a buggy) might be 
seen going at full speed along the avenue 
often enough for a patient at the point 
of death. 

We were married and went into the vil- 
lage, to live in the very house in which I 
had first taken possession of its owner. 

That former neighbor who had seen me 
an old maid in her prophetic soul said, 
** So you took the doctor after all.’’ 

If this were an ordinary and well-con- 
ducted story, it ought to end here; but 
being a true history, my life did not at once 
come to an end, like that of most heroines, 
with marriage. 

I had been Mrs. Gilmore nearly ten 
years, and had led a very downy life of it. 
My love, which had run so smooth from 
the beginning, kept up the same habit. 

I mentally carried an umbrella all those 
years, but it never rained anything but 
good fortune. 

Three little Gilmores made my life a 
happy burden, and my old friend Kate 
Purdy came constantly to the house to 
help me bring them up. Kate was nearly 
thirty years old, when her fate was car- 
ried into her aunt’s house with a sprain- 
ed ankle, and came out of it her accepted 
lover. 

Many men had fallen in love with Kate 
in these years, but they had been without 
form or comeliness in hereyes. The mild, 
colorless man whom she loved at last with 
all her tender heart, carried her away 
from Doyecotes, and I did not see her 
again till she brought with her the 
transcendent first baby, which was to 
cast far into the shade all Gilmore babies, 
past, present, and to come. 

One foggy twilight, when our tyrants 
were “laid” for the night, we walked 
toward Dovecotes. The long gate opening 
on the avenue was shut, and we all leaned 
upon it, to rest a moment before turning 
homeward. 

** By the way,”’ said I, ‘it is just like 
the night when I found this ring. 1 won- 
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der if those lovers ever made up their 
quarrel and married after all.’’ 

‘*] am quite sure they never married,” 
said Kate’s husband gravely. 

‘* What do you mean?” I gasped. 

** Tell her all about it,’’ said Kate to 
Dr. Gilmore. ‘* We areall happy now.”’ 
She kissed me twice, with a long look into 
my frightened face, and walked away with 
her husband. 

** What is it?’’ I said with great effort, 
so dry was my throat. 

“It was Kate Purdy and I who quar- 
relled at the gate and lost the ring. That 
is all.” 

** All!’ I repeated. 

** Little wife, have we not been happy 
together? ’’ 

‘* T have supposed so.”’ 

** And I have known it.”’ 

** But the long deceit 4 

“On my word, there has been none. 
After you introduced me to Kate, I never 
spoke a word to her that you did not 
hear, nor looked a look that you did not 
see. She fascinated me once, but I never 
really loved her.”’ 

I believe men often make this sort of 
remark to their wives touching their 
youthful follies, but it comforted me 
nevertheless, as it has comforted many 
another wife. I had always worn the 
sapphire ring, the sign of our betrothal, 
and as we talked I had been slipping it 
up and down my finger. 

As we turned to leave the gate I saw a 
deep crack in the ground where frost had 
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loosened the post; in an instant I had 
dropped the ring into the crack and went 
on, with one bruise less on my spirit. 

On the way home we talked of the 
universal preference for moonlight over 
fog, and found Kate waiting alone on the 
door-step. ‘*I will not darken your 
doors again,’* she said, ‘* till you say that 
you forgive me.”’ 

“ Yes,’’ said the doctor, ‘* she will let 
bygones be bygones,’’ and Kate took that 
for her answer. 

** You will find your ring where you 
left it,’ I whispered to Kate as I left her 
for the night. 

When I was taking out hair-pins under 
the gas-light, I saw the doctor look curi- 
ously at my forefinger. 

* Yes,’ I said, “it is gone; I found 
the owner, you know.”’ 

He made me no reply, but he drew 
from under the dressing-table the little 
leather-covered box that held all his pri- 
vate papers, the only thing in the house 
of which I did not possess the key. He 
took out a little case, and uncovered a 
pearl ring, an exquisite solitaire. 

**T bought this ring for you,” he said, 
** on the day after you accepted me, feel- 
ing sure that you would some day throw 
away the other.”’ 

I put on tne ring, and christened it 
with kisses and tears. I could not long 
be angry with ‘‘ my doctor,’’ I loved him 
too well. 

As to Kate, I can forgive, but I can 
never quite forget. 

Mrs. W. A. Tuompson. 
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THE “ LETHARGY ” OF THE NATION, 

Tuat miracle play in politics which our 
country exhibits every fourth year is now 
smoothly hurrying on to its dénouwement. 
Thackeray once styled Russia *‘ a prosper- 
ous slavery,’’ and the United States “a 
prosperous anarchy ”’; but this was three 
and thirty years ago; the talk nowadays is 
of ** centralization,’ or of prosperous des- 
potism. For one I confess to believing 
that, while Sewardistic optimism in Amer- 
ican politics seems sometimes silly, some- 
times criminal, and always false, yet dole- 
ful prophecies are equally out of place. 
The beaten party, after a ballot, regularly 
cries *‘ fraud,’’ and can often prove a little 
bullying and bribery, even if no ballot- 
stuffing, at the polls; yet let us recall 
that, in New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Cincinnati, Louisville, New Orleans, 
elections were once controlled by organ- 
ized gangs of firemen, prize-fighters, paid 
roughs, and repeaters, glorying in the ti- 
tles of Blood-Tubs, Rip-Raps, Moyas, Six- 
es, Plug-Uglies, and Dead-Rabbits. Was 
there not a war for nationality as well as 
one for independence, and did the years 
from 1861 to 1865 develop less virtue than 
the years from 1775 to 1781? Nevertheless, 
with the men and women of °61 extant 
all around us, forming the kernel of every 
commonwealth, seribblers and spouters be- 
wail a degenerate age in politics, and the 
general lack of self-sacrificing patriotism ! 
As well begin to preach to German homes 
love of union and of fatherland. 

Sometimes, I admit,the querulous croak- 
ers who put on weeds for the past, and 
whine over the present, and sigh jere- 
miads for the future, are not parroting 
stock phrases, but are reflective, dispas- 
sionate men. They have had their eyes on 
some main of political iniquity—Erie, Tam- 
many, Albany, Harrisburg, Washington 
—till they are color blind, and see every- 
where a diseased hue. Ex-Erie and ex- 
Tammany, caucuses and custom-houses, 
the legislative lobby and the Barnard 
bench, are features in American politics, 
but not all. Besides, cansthat be a dis- 
eased and nerveless public opinion which 
in New York, within a single twelve- 
month, has destroyed the Stymphalian 


Birds of the Bench, skinned the Nemean 
Lion of Tammany, and beheaded the 
Hydra of Erie? May it not yet clean out 
the Augean lobbies at Albany and 
Washington? Grumbling is pleasant, 
but let us be just; boasting is perilous, 
but so is discouragement. 

The patent remedies continually pre- 
scribed for an imaginary malady of the 
public conscience are laughable. Doctor 
A. says that the great want of American 
politics is ** more instruction at the moth- 
er’s knee.’’ Doctor B. recommends the 
physic of ‘* an impartial press.’’ Doctor 
C. thinks that to ‘ cast off the yoke of 
party’’ would effect a cure. And so we go 
through the alphabet of quacks. Has a 
generation passed since a million voters 
offered their lives and another million 
their property to the cause of country? 
They would bring them again to-morrow 
before the altar, in sacrifice to liberty pro- 
tected by law. The doctors are alarmed 
at the ‘* lethargy ”* into which Uncle Sam 
is falling; but he is alive in sympathy 
and potential action—only, a contest be- 
tween Big Endians and Little Endians over 
the proper way to break the egg of office 
so as to suck its contents cleanest does 
not set him into a fever. 

Let us not groan over America as over 
Rome or France undér the decaying em- 
pire. Its trouble is not marasmus, want 
of vitality, want of public spirit. Vigor- 
ous and growing, its politics need no 
drugs for ‘general debility,’ but local 
treatment for local affections—often, to 
be sure, of a type malignant enough, 
but never denoting disease in every func- 
tion of the body politic. One region is 
infested with carpet-baggers, another with 
ku-klux, a third with Tammany ; here is 
terrorism and yonder thieving; but at 
least no ku-klux thrive in Vermont, no 
Tammany rules in Texas. Not long ago 
there was a species of general disease in 
politics—the negiect of voting by many 
citizens whose part in public affairs would 
have been both intelligent and disinter- 
ested. Abstinence from “‘ primary meet- 
ings ’’ and from the polls, when it exists, 
is a great evil, since our machinery was 
planned on the theory that all would help 
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drive it, and not that some should hold 
aloof. Not long ago, club loungers and 
dandies used to yawn their disgust at the 
ballot, and brag of never having partaken 
of it; but last year some of these dawdlers 
appeared in the réle of challengers at the 
polls. Possibly their performance was 
** most positively for this occasion only ; ”’ 
still for the present the old reproach 
must be spared. 





THE STATE ELECTIONS. 

THE canvass suggests, among minor 
lessons, that it is bad policy to broach 
local reforms in the Presidential year. A 
State election which ushers in the Presi- 
dential struggle can hardly be called 
** local”? ; it is often decided on nation- 
al grounds, men perceiving that the gain 
or loss of either party will be construed as 
presaging national defeat or victory in 
the November battle. Now, a local re- 
form, to be stable, must be accepted on its 
merits, and not taken up as one bob on a 
Presidential kite. For this reason local 
elections ought to be kept out of the 
Presidential vortex. If State offivers are 
elected biennially, the years occupied for 
this purpose should not be the even ones 
(which every other time would be Presi- 
dential years), but the odd ones. If the 
State election be quadrennial, let it fall 
on any year but the Presidential. An- 
nual and triennial terms cannot escape 
this junction except by being held in the 
spring, before the nominations for Presi- 
dent are made. 

Most State, county, and town elections 
are perverted and utterly spoiled when 
they immediately precede the Presiden- 
tial voting. In their anxiety not to throw 
discredit on the national nominations, in 
the natural apprehension that ‘* bolting ”’ 
a State or county ticket will be misin- 
terpreted—encouraging their opponents 
everywhere and disheartening their friends 
—men support a local ticket which they 
would otherwise reject. We may preach 
conscientious voting ‘‘ for the best man ”’ 
till we are hoarse ; we shall still find honest 
citizens claiming to be justified by con- 
science in yoting, during the Presidential 
year, for doubtful men and measures, or 
at least in refusing to support better men 
and measures, lest they swell a vote sure 
to be claimed not as the poll of a local 
candidate on local i-sues, but as the pos- 
sible poll of a national party. And, con- 
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sidering the habitual unfairness with 
which partisan newspapers distort the 
significance of pure'y local elections, their 
logic is sound. Accordingly, the most 
imperative State needs, the most urgent 
local reforms are neglected in the strug- 
gle over the Presidency. We find men 
slipping into local office uuder the shel- 
tering wing of a “national issue,’’ who 
would be spurned in a simple test of local 
needs and individual capacity. Even 
New Hampshire and Connecticut suffered 
last spring in this way—were rocked, if 
not upset, by the wash of the oncoming 
billow. But when in midsummer the 
** tidal wave ’’ is supposed to be roaring 
and rolling over the country, what chance 
to escape swamping has a ‘ local issue ”’ 
in North Carolina, West Virginia, Ver- 
mont, Maine, Nebraska, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, Iowa, Minnesota? If 
these States cannot advance their elec- 
tions to springtime, it would apparently 
be better, instead of holding them in Au- 
gust, September, and October, to post- 
pone them, like New York and other 
States, to Presidential election day. 
Wire-pullers would still be shy of * in- 
juring *’ the Presidential ticket by advo- 
cating local measures which might create 
dissensions ; but at least individuals could 
then “ scratch ’’ and ** bolt ’’ local tickets 
without fearing, as now, to hurt the can- 
didate for President. 

A spirited New York letter-writer de- 
scribed to his journal the condition in 
which he found Maine at the last election. 
As a whole, the Pine Tree State ** nobly 
responded to the nomination of Grant ”’ ; 
but there was a ‘‘ miserable local defec- 
tion ’’ on the cider question, while in one 
section the vote was even disturbed by a 
most wretched and reprehensible squab- 
ble as to ‘‘ whether the county-seat should 
be at Skowhegan.’’ What could have 
been the object of that election down 
east? To settle ku-klux, San Domingo, 
nepotism, national debt? One might 
think so from the speeches of the canvass, 
and that the rival candidates for Governor 
were Grant and Greeley. Now, whether 
a man should be allowed to buya mug 
of cider or not ought to be a matter of 
interest; and one could even forgive 
Skowhegan and its rivals for considering 
it as important to properly * locate *’ the 
county-seat as to spout about ‘the 
bloody chasm ’’—~especially as a Novem- 
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ber voting day had been set apart to the 
sole use of the said chasm. But the un- 
happy devotees of cider and county-seats 
were rebuked, as we have seen, for their 
frivolity, and doubtless many a citizen al- 
tered or withheld his vote, so as to help 
show ‘* how Maine would go,”’ as between 
Grant and Greeley. In Philadelphia the 
election just at hand is designed to choose, 
not Grant or Greeley, but a local judge, 
recorder, tax-receiver, clerk of court, city 
commissioner, and so on, to say nothing 
of Governor, State legislators, and what 
not. Yet the State canvass, which is this 
year very important, is half smothered 
under epaulets and an old white hat. 

Could national canvasses be separated 
from State canvasses, and State canvass- 
es from town and city canvasses, so that 
each would be conducted on its own mer- 
its, we might venture to vote for local 
candidates on local grounds. We should 
even be able to choose a ward clerk, not 
because he ** believes in one term,’’ but 
because he can add a column of figures ; 
we should not ask what a would-be alder- 
man thinks of San Domingo, but whether 
or no he himself is a thief. At any rate, 
a satirist would now find a good subject 
for his thong in the stupid and ridiculous 
practice of choosing constables, council- 
men, selectmen, prothonotaries, hog- 
reeves, on grand national and internation- 
al grounds. 


READINGS IN COSTUME, 

Tur newspapers say that a well-known 
English actress has arrived here, under an 
engagement to read a hundred nights “* in 
costume ’’; and there are various indica- 
tions that ** reading in costume ”’ is to be 
the rage this winter. If carefully per- 
formed, this species of entertainment 
ought to be useful, as separating two 
classes of readings most wretchedly min- 
gled. If a man or woman dresses for a 
part, the dramatic gestures and grimaces 
appropriate to it are not disagreeable ; 
but nothing can be more incongruous, 
more ludicrously out of place, than to see 
a gentleman or lady in ordinary drawing- 
room dress, opening one of Shakespeare’s 
plays, undertake not to read but to act, 
the part of halfa dozen different characters 
of both sexes—the queen, the hostler, the 
soldier, the lunatic, the sct, the clown. 
Each man, it is true, in his life plays 
many parts, but I still remember how, at 
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a pleasant little parlor “ reading,’’ our 
old friend Proteus frightfully twisted his 
features to show mirth, wonder, or grief, 
as the case might be ; for Proteus has one 
of those professionally plastic faces, for- 
tunes in themselves, which one generally 
observes on actors, and which, muscular 
and yet doughy, can be set fixedly in one 
form, and then quickly changed or knead- 
ed into another. Turning to the right, 
he was a clown; turning to the left, a 
weeping widow. Now he sniffles and 
whimpers, and anon is roaring with laugh- 
ter. ‘‘ Ha, sirrah, why smil’st thou?” 
hisses Proteus the villain, scowling west- 
erly. ‘* Oh, ho, ho!’’ answers Proteus 
the drunken jester, reeling easterly, with 
his face as broad as it was long; ** oh, 
ho, ho [the audience cheerful], because I 
—ah, ha, ha [the audience simpers], why 
I—ee, he, he [the audience titters]|—why, 
don’t you know, I—ah, he, eeee, oh ho, 
hoo [the audience roars]—why, I can’t 
help it.” Nor could the spectators help 
joining in the infectious mirth. 

Even in private theatricals, I do not 
think we always like to see a man or 
woman whom we specially like playing 
the fool too naturally. There is a certain 
questionable virtue in achieving a tri- 
umph in the broadest farce—say Toodles, 
done in a private parlor; and when a man 
or woman whom we desire to respect 
everywhere makes a brilliant hit in silly 
roles, our feelings are very apt to be di- 
vided between admiration at the skill, 
and chagrin that such skill is possible. 
It is difficult, indeed, to say whether suc- 
cess or failure on the performer’s part 
would most mortify us; but the costume 
and scenery, the painting and masking 
for the purpose of sinking each actor in 
his one part, are reliefs and justifications. 
Dickens, clothed like Captain Bobadil, 
and with such accessories as Leslie's pic- 
ture shows, must have been amusing ; 
but Dickens in ordinary evening garb, 
addressing us as the reader of his own 
works, was charming just in proportion 
as he did not succeed in sinking his iden- 
tity in certain of his characters. 

THE VOTARIES OF CHANCE. 

Diamonp-piccers and = gold-gatherers 
are not the only people who spend life in 
“trying their luck” for the precious 
metals and stones. Miners at least work 
fur their prizes, and are sometimes re- 
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warded; but only simpletons expect to 
make a*fortune by patronizing ‘ gift con- 
certs’ or by looking for diamond beds in 
lotteries. Most subscribers to lotteries 
cannot really count on drawing anything. 
Probably they are satisfied with a cheap 
self-delusion. They take a ticket, like a 
toddy, for the exhilaration, and of course 
choose the most boozyfying mixture for 
the money. For, if the odds are so tre- 
mendous against the players in policy 
shops, in the Kentucky lottery, and even 
in the Havana, what are they in the “ gift 
concerts’? just now reviving? People 
know that these last are humbugs, but 
they like the fun of being swindled. 

Doubtless the pleasure is as great 

Of being cheated as to cheat. 

Besides, patrons of lotteries can always 
build castles in Spain with the product of 
their investments. Ten thousand dollars 
shall go to the foundations thereof, and 
$10,000 to the wings, and $10,000 to the 
banquet halls, and $10,000 more to gar- 
dens, and eke $10,000 to our retainers’ 
wages ; yea, and $10,000 toa necklace for 
my lady the countess, and $10,000 to our 
books and wine, and $10,000 to dress be- 
fitting our rank (including the liquidation 
of Mrs. O’Finnigan’s weekly washing 
bill, now long in arrears) ; and lo! before 
we suspect it, the $100,000 prize we are 
going to draw is magically licked up. 
We must invest at once in another lottery 
to replenish the purse. 

They are famous—these castles in the 
air, built out of lottery prizes. We 
grudge, by anticipation, the “ fifteen per 
cent. deduction fur expenses,”’ and ery out 
against it as a swindle. We never, of 
course, object to the whole thing as a 
swindle, because its prospective proceeds 
are our building fund. Yonder rise the 
pinnacles of your castle into the cloud— 
into the cloud of tobacco smoke, curling 
quite naturally into turrets crowned with 
banners. The bad cigar becomes fra- 


grant. Delicious intoxication, ti!l the ci- 
gar goes out, and in the paper over which 
you have been half dozing you read that 
the ** Monster Charity Gift Concert” is a 
fraud. Then your cloud-capped towers 
and gorgeous palaces melt into air, Still 
you will probably claim to have had the 
worth of your ticket money. 

People who habitually patronize gift 
concerts and policy shops are geese that 
have infinite faculty of imagining they are 
laying miraculous eggs, and of counting 
goslings that will never be hatched. 
During the waiting process they enjoy ; 
and, as *‘ gift concerts’ are always ** un- 
avoidably postponed,’’ the self-delusion 
comes very cheap at the price. When the 
** treasurer ’’ absconds, or the police break 
up the sham, the victim plunges into a 
new humbug in order to forget the old 
one. Thus, at trifling cost, some people 
contrive to keep themselves in a constant 
fuddle of fancied fortune, the year round. 
Few men have been such patrons of lot- 
teries as Dupee, and few have had such 
experience in castle-building. Over every 
battlement floated his banner, mottoed 
‘** Espérance.’’ He passed his life on seaf- 
folding. One day he would journey 
through Europe on_ his prospective 
wealth; the next, he had fitted his shabby 
studio with Persian luxury; the third, 
he had built a house on Fifth avenue; the 
fourth, he was controlling Central, vice 
Vanderbilt remeved; the fifth, he was 
married with great glory, etc. When his 
Icarian project has ** tombé dans l’eau,”’ 
he is not cast down in spirit, for in his in- 
ner self he has not counted on it, but 
thinks it fun to deceive his own judgment. 
A man must have this elastic temperament 
and simple faith in order to enjoy and 
profit by gift concerts and lotteries. But 
as many take failure to heart, and go 
crazy, the law may do well to crush these 
nuisances, one and all. 

Puiwie QUILIBET. 











THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION, 

Tue twenty-first annual meeting of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science was opened by an address 
from the retiring President, Professor 
Asa Gray, on the Derivation of American 
Plants. Using as data the facts concern- 
ing the distribution of plants, both geo- 
graphical and in time, the speaker arrived 
at the conclusion that the forms which 
now surround us are but the variously 
modified descendants of forms that origi- 
nally flourished in the arctic zone, and 
the remains of which are now found in 
abundance in the strata of the polar re- 
gions. Among the numerous examples 
brought in support of this view, perhaps 
the most remarkable is that of the red- 
woods or sequoias of California, but two 
living species of which are now known. 
An ancient representative of these abounds 
in the miocene formations of northern 
Europe, and in the same formations of 
Iceland, Spitzbergen, Greenland, Mac- 
kenzie river, and Alaska, and is pro- 
nounced very similar to the living red- 
woods. Another species found fossil in 
the miocene deposits of Greenland is 
pronounced to be the ancestor of the 
Sequoia giyantea, the larger of the two 
species above referred to. ‘ The forests 
of the arctic zone in tertiary times,”’ says 
Professor Gray, ‘* contained at least three 
other species of sequoia as determined by 
their remains, one of which, from Spitz- 
bergen, also much resembles the common 
redwood of California. Another, § which 
appears to have been the commonest co- 
niferous tree on Disco,’ was common in 
England and some other parts of Europe. 
So the sequoias, now remarkable for their 
restricted station and numbers, as well as 
for their extraordinary size, are of an an- 
cient stock; their ancesturs and kindred 
formed a large part of the forests which 
flourished throughout the polar regions, 
now desolated and ice-clad, and which 
extended into low latitudes in Europe.”’ 
The following is a hardly less striking ex- 
ample to the same effect : ‘* The tarodium, 
which everywhere abounds in the miocene 
formations in Europe, has been specifically 
identified, first by Goeppert, then by Heer, 
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with our common cypress of the Southern 
States. It has been found fossil in Spitz- 
bergen, Greenland, and Alaska, in the lat- 
ter country along with the remains of an- 
other form, distinguishable from but very 
like the common species ; and this has been 
identified by Lesquereux in the miocene 
of the Rocky Mountains. So there is one 
species of tree which has come down es- 
sentially unchanged from the tertiary 
period, which for a long while inhabited 
both Europe and North America, and also 
at some part of the period the region 
which geographically connects the two 
(once doubtless much more closely than 
now), but survives only in the Atlantic 
United States and Mexico.”’ 

The only rational explanation yet offer- 
ed of these and hosts of similar facts is 
that furnished by the Darwinian hypo- 
thesis, that our existing plants are but the 
modified descendants of previous forms, 
that may be traced back through their fossil 
remains to an immense antiquity—an an- 
tiquity which, according to Professor Gray, 
does not stop in the tertiary period. On 
this point he remarks: *‘ Supposing, then, 
that our existing vegetation as a whole is 
a continuation of that of the tertiary pe- 
riod, may we conclude that it absolutely 
originated there? Evidently not. The 
preceding cretaceous period has furnish- 
ed to Caruthers in Europe a fossil print 
like that of the Sequoia gigantea of the 
famous groves, associated with pines of 
the same character as those that accom- 
pany the present tree; has furnished to 
Heer, from Greenland, two more sequoias, 
one of them identical with a tertiary 
species, and one nearly allied to Sequoia 
languidrupi, which in turn is a prob- 
able ancestor of the California redwood ; 
has furnished to Lesquereux, in North 
America, the remains of another ancient se- 
quoia, a glyptotrobus ; a liquidamber, which 
well represents our sweet-gum tree ; oaks 
analogous to living ones; leaves of a plane 
tree, which are also in the tertiary, and 
are scarcely distinguishable from our own 
Platanus occidentalis ; of « magnolia and 
tulip tree; and of a sassafras undistin- 
guishable from our living species.’’ In 
closing, Professor Gray says: ‘‘ I for one 
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cannot doubt that the present existing 
species are the lineal successors of those 
that garnished the earth in the old time 
before them, and that they were as well 
adapted to their surroundings then as 
those which flourish and bloom around us 
are to their conditions now.” 


Altogether some sixty papers were re- 
ceived and read ; most of these were tech- 
nical, and we shall only attempt to notice 
such as are of general interest. Professor 
Peirce, Superintendent of the United 
States Coast Survey, gave an interesting 
account of the character and scope of the 
work under his charge. Making the 
needs of commerce the standard by which 
the work of the Coast Survey is deter- 
mined, its business is to map out the 
paths by which vessels can best cross the 
ocean ; discover and mark the dangerous 
places in our harbors, and prevent damage 
to the same from the encroachments that 
are prompted by the self-interest of our 
merchants. ‘The benefits thus gained are 
general as well as local. Every ship saved 
from wreck is so much saved to the whole 
country ; every facility furnished to com- 
merce is an advantage to the entire peo- 
ple. The determination of fixed points on 
the coast, from which interior surveys 
may start, is of further general utility. 
Much work has already been done, but 
more remains to be accomplished, and 
probably a century will be required for its 
completion. The ultimate outcome of 
the undertaking will be a complete survey 
of the whole continent, passing through 
each State and the large cities ; and when 
this is done we shall be in possession of 
much of the necessary data for an accu- 
rate determination of the figure of the 
earth. 

As one of a committee appointed several 
years ago to take action with reference to 
the establishment of an astronomical ob- 
servatory on the Pacific coast, Professor 
Peirce reported that Professor Young, one 
of the best astronomers in the country, 
favored the project of an observatory on 
the Rocky Mountains or Sierra Nevada. 
The advantages to be obtained from such 
® position are a clear and steady atmos- 
phere and a greatly reduced absorption 
of light by getting above a great thick- 
ness of air. Professor Young reports the 
whole number of lines in the chromo- 
sphere seen from Sherman as 150, which is 
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three times as many as have been observed 
before. This fact alone shows that higher 
points should be selected for astronomical 
observations. 

Other papers of popular interest, such 
as Hartshorn’s on the ‘* Relation between 
the Organic Vigor of the Sexes,’’ Hein- 
rich’s ‘* On the Law of Probability as ap- 
plied to the Determination of Mental Ex- 
ertions,’’ and Phelps's‘*‘ On Planetary Mo- 
tion and Solar Heat,” will be noticed in a 
future number. 





THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 

In point of numbers and interest the 
recent meeting of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, held at 
Brighton, was fully up to the mark of 
previous years. In his inaugural address 
the President, Dr. William B. Carpenter, 
took up the subject of ‘* Man as the Inter- 
preter of Nature,”’ going into a considera- 
tion of the mental processes by which we 
arrive at our conceptions of the universe, 
and condemning as false the philosophy 
that refuses to recognize anything beyond 
the observed order of nature. The induc- 
tions based on the orderly sequence of 
phenomena are merely generalizations of 
our existing knowledge, and science is 
full of examples showing that conceptions 
which at the time were in perfect accord 
with the entire experience of mankind, 
have by the subsequent enlargement of 
knowledge been completely overturned or 
proved to be only partially true. ‘To at- 
tempt therefore to set up our interpreta- 
tions of the orderly sequence discerned in 
the phenomena of nature as fixed and deter- 
mined laws by which these phenomena not 
only are, but always have been and always 
must be invariably governed, is eminently 
unphilosophical. However accurately our 
conceptions may represent the phenomenal, 
they must remain incomplete as true inter- 
pretations of nature until we admit the no- 
tion of force, phenomena being simply the 
expression of its modes of action. The com- 
mon sense of mankind, the logical analy- 
sis of the relation between cause and ef- 
fect, and the study of the working of our 
own intellects in the interpretation of na- 
ture, alike testify that this notion of force 
is one of those elementary forms of thought 
with which we can no more dispense than 
we can with the notion of space or suc- 
cession. In closing, Dr. Carpenter says : 
** Thus, from our study of the mode in 
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which we arrive at those conceptions of 
the orderly seyuence observable in the phe- 
nomena of nature which we call * laws,’ 
we are led to the conclusion that they are 
human conceptions subject to human fal- 
libility, and that they may or may not ex- 
press the ideas of the Great Author of 
nature. ‘To set up these laws as self- 
acting, and as either excluding or render- 
ing unnecessary the power which alone 
can give them effect, appears to me as 
arrogant as it is unphilosophical. To 
speak of any law as ‘regulating’ or 
* governing’ phenomena is only permis- 
sible on the assumption that the law is 
the expression of the modus operandi of a 
governing power.” 


, 


The opening addresses before the differ- 
ent sections, although in each case deliy- 
ered by eminent scientists, were mainly of 
a technical character, and interesting only 
to the specialist. A large number of pa- 


pers, covering a wide range of subjects, 
were read and discussed ; those having a 
bearing on current scientific questions will 
be noticed hereafter, 

The sensational feature of the meeting 
was the proceedings in the geographical 


section on what was termed the ‘* Living- 
stone day ’’; the subject of the water sys- 
tem of Central Africa, which Dr. Living- 
stone is now exploring, being called up by 
a paper from Mr. Stanley, entitled ** Dis- 
coveries at the Northern End of Lake 'T'an- 
ganyika.’’? This was followed by a paper 
from Colonel J. A. Grant, in which the re- 
cent statements and discoveries of Living- 
stone were severely called in question. 
A sumewhat heated discussion ensued, in 
which Mr, Stanley took an active part, 
defending in true American style the 
ability and character of his absent friend. 
Among the evening lectures, that of Pro- 
fessor W. Kingdon Clifford on the ‘* Aims 
and Instruments of Scientific Thought ”’ 
was considered the great intellectual treat 
of the meeting. 

A distinguishing characteristic 07 this 
Association is the practice of granting 
funds to enable men of science to conduct 
scientific investigations, and to institute 
inquiries, with a view to possible future 
action. Grants of this nature, amounting 
in the aggregate to about ten thousand 
dollars, were awarded in different sums to 
twenty-nine gentlemen at the Brighton 
meeting. Of the subjects to be investi- 
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gated some of the more practical are, 
** Efficacy of Lightning Conductors,”’ 
** Thermal Conductivity of Metals,’’ ‘* An- 


‘tagonisin of the Action of Poisons,’ ‘* Ef- 


fects of the Denudation of Timber on 
Rainfall,’’ and the ** Treatment and Util- 
ization of Sewage.” 


ANIMAL TEMPERATURE. 

Ir is only lately that physiology has of- 
fered anything like a rational explanation 
of the cause of animal heat. The expla- 
nation that was long given of it, that it 
was due to the vital force, was in fact no 
explanation at all; for Aow the vital force 
could produce heat, or how it was itself 
produced, or what were its relations to the 
other forces, were questions that could 
not be answered. The vital force was a 
mystery, and animal heat was equally a 
mystery ; and as there is no such thing as 
quantification or limitation of that which 
is essentially mysterious, animal heat was 
not conceived of as a definite or measura- 
ble thing. Of course with such vague 
notions, there could be no clear idea of 
the effects of slight diminution or exhaus- 
tion of bodily heat. But it is now well 
known that force cannot be created or 
come from nothing, but to produce one 
form of force an equal amount of another 
must be consumed. Heat is derived from 
chemical action in the living system, 
mainly from oxidation, which is maintain- 
ed by respiration and circulation. The 
digestion and absorption of food, the in- 
cessant aspiration of oxygenated air, and 
the perpetual whirl of the blood through 
all parts of the organism, are three grand 
processes of the living economy which 
are subservient to the maintenance of an- 
imal temperature. ‘There is a limited ab- 
sorption of food, a limited inspiration of 
air, and a limited rate of circulation, 
which have for their outcome a limited 
amount of animal heat. This fact is more 
and more to be taken into account in deal- 
ing with the manifestations of bodily en- 
ergy. 

Mr. J. B. Johnson, champion English 
swimmer, made bets that he would swim 
across the English channel from England 
to France, without coming out of the wa- 
ter. He started, and swam over seven 
miles in an hour and five minutes, when 
he had to be taken into the boat. His 
failure, however, was not from lack of 
muscular power to perform the feat, for 
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he was not exhausted or tired, but his legs 
were benumbed. It was the circulation 
that failed, by the steady cooling of the 
body in the water, The living system 
cools ur loses its heat to the surrounding 
medium just like an inanimate body, but 
by the slow oxidation of nutritive fuel the 
continual loss is resupplied. The rate of 
supply suffices to maintain the bodily 
temperature at 98 deg. in the air, by the 
help of clothing, which checks radiation. 
But water takes up the heat so much fast- 
er, that it would in a short time have re- 
duced the temperature of Johnson’s body 
to its own standard, or some 40 deg. 
The organization of fish is gauged to the 
small amount of oxygen which they can 
extract from water; their circulation is 
therefore feeble and their normal temper- 
ature but slightly above that of the water 
in which they swim. In warm-blooded 
animals the higher organization depends 
upon the maintenance of a much higher 
temperature, while but a slight depression 
of it deranges and paralyzes the physivlo- 
gical actions. The case of Johnson is an 
excellent illustration of the importance of 
vital temperature, which is apt to be too 
little considered. Muscular vigor, as it is 
constantly demonstrated in movement, and 
in the palpable exhaustion with which it 
frequently ends, is an obvious fact ; and to 
most people the question whether Johnson 
could swim from Dover to Calais presents 
itself as a simple question of muscular 
endurance. But it quickly turned out 
that temperature was a vital and control- 
ling condition by which the result was de- 
termined. The relation of heat to the vi- 
tal processes, whether it be heat generated 
within or supplied without, is much more 
momentous in regard to health and dis- 
ease than is generally supposed, and 
should receive more attention than is cus- 
tomary in our physiological school books. 


DISTINGUISH PURE GLYCER- 
INE. 

As the applications of glycerine, both in 
the household and out, are rapidly multi- 
plying, and as it is chiefly produced in 
the manufacture of soap, and therefore li- 
able to be impure, the means for deter- 
mining its purity should be known te all. 
Pure glycerine, according to Koller, is 
neutral, that is, it gives neither an acid 
nor an alkaline reaction; evaporated in a 
porcelain capsule, it leaves but slight res- 
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idue; cautiously mixed with an equal 
volume of oil of vitriol, it does not change 
color even after the lapse of several hours ; 
no precipitate, not even a cloudiness, is 
produced in it by the addition of a solu- 
tion of oxalate of ammonia: it does not 
feel greasy when rubbed between the fin- 
gers; has a freezing point near zero 
Fahr. ; and in large or small quantities is 
as clear as water. Impure or adulterated 
glycerine, on the other hand, may have an 
acid reaction ; on evaporation it frequently 
leaves a considerable black residue ; treat- 
ed with sulphuric acid it immediately 
turns brown; oxalate of ammonia causes 
a precipitate in it; rubbed between the 
fingers it feels like fat; may turn solid at 
the freezing temperature of water ; and of- 
ten shows different shades of color. Glye- 
erine may be purified by adding ten parts 
by weight of iron filings to one hundred 
parts by weight of the impure liquid, and 
allowing the mixture to stand, with from 
time to time an occasional shake. After 
a few weeks a black gelatinous sediment 
will be observed, from which the clear li- 
quid above may be poured off; and con- 
densed if necessary by evaporation. 


ELECTRICITY AS A DOMESTIC MOTOR, 

In an article on domestie motors, M. 
Soulie points out the chief obstacle in the 
way of the employment of electricity as a 
motive power. The electro-magnetic force 
is to be objected to on account of its cost, 
and the small quantity of force produced 
in proportion to the apparatus required, 
The force of a motor is heat transformed 
into work. In the case of the pile the 
heat arises from the dissolution of zine. 
Now, comparing carbon with zine, one 
gramme of carbon, combining with oxy- 
gen, develops eight calories. One gramme 
of zine dissolving gives only fifty-five one- 
hundredths of a ealorie. 
and a half grammes of zinc must be dis- 
solved to develop eight calories, and he 
the equivalent of one gramme of carbon. 
The price of zine is, at the lowest, five 
hundred and forty francs per ton, while 
that of coal is but thirty-five franes per 
ton, or more than fourteen times less. If 
the cost of acid is further taken into ac- 
count, it is found that one calorie devel- 
oped by the action of acid on zine, costs 
two hundred and twenty-three times as 
much as one from direct combustion of 
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eval. Thus the direct use of coal is far 
more economical. 


NEW SOLAR DISTURBANCES, 

We have hardly eseaped the doom of 
Plantamour when another prophet of evil, 
Tacchini the Italian, stalks forward and 
sounds a new alarm for wretched mortals : 
the sun is no longer to be relied upon. 
We have lately had burning experiences 
of what he is capable of, though ninety 
millions of miles off, enough to give us 
pretty serious notions of what might hap- 
pen if he were to get on a regular ram- 
page. The development, however, is 
somewhat unexpected. In the case of the 
comet it had come to be thought quite 
a matter of course that we should have 
to try a collision; but according to the 
scientific croakers our danger from the 
sun is that he will burn out, and that life 
upon the earth will cease from decline in 
the intensity of radiation. But the ex- 
periences of the past summer certainly 
lend little countenance to this hypothesis, 
and now Tacchini assures us that there 
are very extraordinary goings on among 
the chemicals of that luminary, The at- 
tendants upon scientific lectures have had 
abundant opportunity to become familiar 
with the effects of burning magnesium, 
and they will remember the vivid and 
blinding emanations of light in that pro- 
cess. Tacchini claims that there has been 
a stupendous eruption of burning magne- 
sium in the solar atmosphere. The spec- 
troscope is of course responsible for this 
revelation. ‘The London ‘ Spectator ”’ 
gives ‘Tacchini’s statement as follows: ‘I 
have observed a phenomenon,” he says, 
‘*which is altogether new in the whole 
series of my observations. Since May 6 
1 had found certain regions in the sun re- 
markable for the presence cf magnesium.”’ 
Some of these extended half way round 
the sun. This state of things continued, 
the extension of these magnesium regions 
gradually growing greater, until at 
length, ‘‘on June 18,°’ says Tacchini, 
‘1 was able to recognize the presence of 
magnesium quite round the, sun; that is 
to say, the chromatosphere was complete- 
ly invaded by the vapor of this metal. 
This ebullition was accompanied by an 
absence of the colored prominences, while, 
on the contrary, the flames of the chroma- 
tosphere were very marked and brilliant. 
It seemed to me as though I could see 
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the surface of our great source of light 
renewing itself.’’ While this was going 
on, Tacchini noticed (as had frequently 
happened before in his experience) that 
the bright streaks on the sun which are 
called faculae were particularly brilliant 
close to those parts of the edge of the 
disk where the flames of the chromato- 
sphere were most splendid and character- 
tie. The granulations also, which the 
astronomer can recognize all over the sun 
when a large telescope is employed, were 
unusually distinct. 


DESTRUCTIVE EARTHQUAKES, 

In a communieation to the London Geo- 
graphical Society, the British Minister at 
Teheran gives an account of two terribly 
destructive earthquakes which took place 
last winter at Khabooshan in northwest- 
ern Khorassan. The first occurred on 
the 23d of December, destroying half the 
town of Khabooshan and burying about 
2,000 of its inhabitants in the ruins. Two 
weeks after another shock completed the 
destruction of the town, and killed some 
4,000 more people. Some forts near by 
were entirely obliterated, not a trace he- 
ing left to mark the spot where they had 
previously stood. It is estimated that in 
Khabooshan, Bujnoord and the surround- 
ing villages not less than 30,000 people 
were killed by these two earthquakes. 


NEW TREATMENT FOR SKIN AFFEC- 
TIONS. 

For some years past Dr. Hardy of Paris 
has been treating skin diseases, especially 
those characterized by the formation of 
crusts and seahs, by simply wrapping the 
affected parts in india-rubber clo: h, and 
leaving the rest to nature. Pieces of cot- 
ton cloth, covered with a layer of caout- 
choue (thus forming an impermeable tis- 
sue) are employed, and when applied to a 
limb it is sufficient*to tie them at each 
end, leaving the other portions loose like 
an ample sleeve. The part is thus en- 
closed in a sort of bag, and when so en- 
veloped, it, after a certain time, becomes 
not disagreeably warm ; abundant sweat- 
ing follows, under the influence of which 
the crusts or squames on the skin are re- 
moved, the epidermis spreads over the 
ulcers, and the skin becomes softened. 
Daily experience at the St. Louis Hospi- 
tal shows a great rapidity in the modifi- 
cation of the skin ; two or three days’ ap- 
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plication suffices completely to cleanse the 
scalp when covered with abundant scales 
of eczema, and forty-eight hours’ applica- 
tion upon hands affected with chronic 
eczema, with fissures and cracks in all 
directions, leaves the wounds cicatrized 
and the skin soft and supple. The treat- 
ment is spoken of in the highest terms by 
the medical journals of Paris ; they state, 
however, that it does not relieve the itch- 
ing of the part affected, which is consid- 
ered somewhat of a drawback. 


SEWAGE FARMS NOT OFFENSIVE. 

Tue plan of spreading the sewage of 
large towns on the surface of the land has 
been strongly opposed on various grounds, 
but on none more vigorously than that it 
would be a disgusting nuisance to the 
whole surrounding country. This turns 
out to have been a mere bugbear, actual 
trial in several localities in England show- 
ing that it is not attended with any such 
result. Lord Warwick, near whose park 
were two sewage farms, so far from find- 
ing them a nuisance, has contracted for 
an additional amount of sewage to be 
placed on his lands, on account of its fer- 
tilizing properties. He says that 2,000,- 
000 gallons of sewage daily are spread 
over 500 acres of land, and yet it is no 
nuisance whatever ; and he has agreed to 
take the sewage from the towns of War- 
wick and Leamington for thirty years, 
paying therefor upwards of $2,000 a year. 


DANGER SIGNAL FOR MINES. 

A Frencu inventor has designed a means 
for preventing explosions of fire-damp in 
mines, or at least of obviating loss of life 
therefrom, by the simple agency of an 
alarm that gives warning when the emis- 
sion of carburetted hydrogen has rendered 
the air explosive. ‘The apparatus con- 
sists of an ordinary alarm, actuated by a 
spring and clockwork, of which the bal- 
ance wheel is held in check by a lever, to 
which a cord of cotton impregnated with 
saltpetre is attached, enclosed in the wire 
gauze casing of a safety lamp. The ac- 
tion is simple and obvious: when the mix- 
ture of gas and air has attained the explo- 
sive limit, it inflames within the lamp and 
consumes the cotton, releasing the lever 
and balance wheel, and setting the alarm 
in operation. Thus the miners have time- 
ly warning to withdraw until the air is 
purified by ventilation. 
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THE ABUSE OF TOBACCO. 

Tue French association lately formed 
for the purpose of warring against the 
abuse of tobacco and alcoholic drinks, has 
recently issued a circular offering prizes 
for the best essays on the following sub- 
jects: 

To point out the relation which exists 
between the abuse of tobacco and alcohol- 
ic drinks, and its influence on hygiene 
and morals, 

The influence of the use of tobacco and 
the abuse of alcoholic drinks upon the so- 
cial relations and the family. 

The means of weaning youth from the 
use of tobacco and the abuse of alcohol. 

To establish by facts the influence of 
tobacco on the senses. 

To determine the nature of the odorif- 
erous principle of tobacco, and establish 
its connection with nicotine. 

A writer in one of the French medical 
journals, speaking of the poisonous ac- 
tion of tobaceo in the various modes in 
which it is used, says that it is poisonous 
from the presence of nicotine, but, as in 
the cases of alcohol and opium, the svs- 
tem may tolerate the poison up to a cer- 
tain limit; when this is overpassed, how- 
ever, a true and proper chronic poisoning 
takes place. These limits vary not so 
much with regard to the quantity and 
quality of the tobacco used, as in regard 
to the different physiological and diseased 
conditions. In general, the abuse of 
smoking and chewing makes the chronic 
poisoning more rapid and more grave ; 
and this sometimes takes place when the 
habits of life are changed from an active 
to a passive state. It is usually only af- 
ter a great number of years that the 
symptoms of chronic poisoning appear ; 
that is, when the limits of tolerance have 
been exceeded by the poison accumulat- 
ing in the system. The indications of 
poisoning are described as local and gen- 
eral. 

The local symptoms at first consist in 
irritation and subacute inflammation, fol- 
lowed by chronic inflammation of the mu- 
cous membrane of the mouth and fauces, 
with abundant salivation, which may be 
diminished with custom, and even cease 
altogether; from which, too, may arise a 
condition of dryness, which is often very 
disagreeable, cancer of the lips, an affec- 
tion called * aphtha ”’ of smokers, which 
takes its position in the buceal mueous 
membrane, where the jet of smoke impin- 
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ges on coming from the cigar or pipe. 
Granular inflammation of the pharynx is 
also a consequence of the abuse of tobac- 
co. To this is due the short cough of 
smokers and chewers, a cough which is 
accompanied by sensations of burning and 
dryness, and consists in a_ forcible 
breathing forth to detach from the fauces 
the piece of mucus that may adhere 
thereto. Great smokers and chewers are 
apt to become hoarse, and this is especial- 
ly disagreeable to them in the morning. 

The general phenomena actending 
chronic poisoning from tobacco are mus- 
cular tremors, vertigo, intermittence and 
irregularity of the circulation, in some 
cases difficulty of breathing, decrease of 
intellectual power, loss of memory, hallu- 
cinations, blindness, and not rarely epilep- 
sy. In cases where the mind has thus be- 
come impaired, the use of tobacco, accord- 
ing to this writer, occasions a temporary 
excitement, which leads to its being fre- 
quently employed to stimulate the facul- 
ties, when in reality it is working serious 
evil. 


ABSORPTION BY THE SKIN. 

In a note to the Paris Academy of Sci- 
ence, M. Bernard gives the results of sev- 
eral series of experiments made by him- 
selfin the Vincennes Asylum on cutane- 
ous absorption in medicated vapor baths. 
Selecting subjects whose skins were with- 
out wound or scratch, he exposed them 
for thirty minutes, ina temperature grad- 
ually raised to 113 deg. Fahr., to vapors 
containing iodide of potassium, and after 
the necessary interval detected the pres- 
ence of iodine in the urine, thus proving 
the fact of cutaneous absorption. He 
next sought to determine to what temper- 
ature the air mixed with medicated vapor 
must be raised in order that absorption 
might take place, and found after numer- 
ous experiments that absorption did not 
occur until the temperature was one or two 
degrees above the heat of the body. The 
sebaceous matter in the cells of the epi- 
dermis then begins to dissolve, when im- 
bibition takes place, and consequently ab- 
sorption. This explains why absorption 
does not generally occur in the water 
bath, Owing to the density of the water 
and its great specific heat, the tempera- 
ture of such baths is usually not raised 
beyond 85 deg. or 90 deg. Fahr. Besides, 
the liquid layer touching the skin is not 


constantly renewed, as in the vapor bath. 
Absorption may be made to take place at 
a temperature several degrees below that 
of the body, by first putting the patient 
through a simple vapor bath, whereby 
the sebaceous matter is dissolved, and im- 
mediately afterward exposing him to the 
medicated vapors. 

In summing up his results, M. Ber- 
nard further mentions that the elimina- 
tion of the iodide of potassium, commenc- 
ing two hours after the bath, increases in 
quantity till a meal is taken, after which 
it diminishes (probably because of* the 
water received into the system), and then 
again increases. It ceases completely 
twenty-four hours after the bath, what- 
ever the amount of the salt, the tempera- 
ture, or the duration of the bath. 


AN IMPROVED BRICK-KILN. 

Tue ‘ Scientific American ”’ figures and 
describes an improved brick-kiln, the in- 
vention of a Mr. Hawley, which, if all 
that is claimed for it be true, promises to 
give us a superior quality of bricks at a 
considerable reduction in cost. Besides 
embodying the down-draught principle, 
now becoming so common in the ventila- 
tion of buildings, this kiln secures an 
enormous saving of fuel by preventing the 
great waste of heat which occurs in all 
ordinary kilns. In other down-draught 
kilns the green bricks are subjected to a 
drying process in one of the chambers of 
the structure, by passing through them 
the heated currents escaping from another 
chamber in which the process of burning 
is going on. After drying, the high heat 
necessary for burning is applied, when, 
owing to the dry and warm condition of 
the mass, the currents pass rapidly 
through without exerting their full effect ; 
or, as the workmen say, ‘‘ The heat runs 
away from them. . . . The experi- 
ence of every observing brickburner shows 
that it requires a much larger expenditure 
of fuel to burn bricks to the proper degree 
of hardness after they have been complete- 
ly dried by means of a slow fire.’’? In the 
Hawley kiln no such preliminary drying 
is attempted, but the high heat necessary 
for burning is applied at the start. By 
means of a system of flues communicating 
through and underneath the kiln, the 
steam generated from the green bricks 
when the heat is applied is made to act 
in the capacity of a damper, whereby the 
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escape of heat, at least above the steam 
point (212 deg. Fahr.), is prevented, and 
without materially obstructing the natu- 
ral draught. 

The immense amount of surplus heat 
remaining in the pile of bricks when the 
burning ceases, which in fifty thousand 
bricks is equal to three and a half tons of 
eoal, all in a state of actual combustion, 
is utilized by admitting cold air, which, 
becoming heated, is used as a hot blast in 
burning the next ovenful of material. 
The ovens or chambers, being constructed 
in a group of four, permit continuous op- 
eration, cooling one, burning another, 
charging a third, and discharging a 
fourth, all at the same time. 

The saving in fuel alone is estimated as 
at least fifty per cent., while the quality 
of the product is said to be much superior 
to that turned out by other manufactories. 
The kiln is equally adapted to the produc- 
tion of tile and pottery. 





Lonpon has 4,000 miles of streets, pro- 
vided with 630,000 lamps, which consume 
every twenty-four hours 2,270,000 cubic 
feet of gas. 


Ir is said that timber may be well sea- 
soned by cutting the trees when in full 
leaf and leaving them until the foliage 
falls off. The leaves extract the sap from 
the wood, usually in the course of a month 
or six weeks. 


A RECENT case of hydrophobia in Belle- 
vue Hospital was treated with hydrate of 
chloral without the least appreciable 
effect, although large doses for an adult 
were freely administered, the patient be- 
ing a boy aged about fourteen. 


Tue shale which constitutes so large a 
part of the refuse of coal mines has been 
found in England to furaish a good mate- 
rial for brick. Those made from it are 
hard and durable, and for ordinary build- 
ing are found to be quite equal to the or- 
dinary red brick. 


Recent foreign journals announce the 
death by drowning of the eminent director 
of the National Observatory at Paris, M. 
Delauny. Tle was one of the first of liv- 


ing astronomers, and although but fifty- 
six years of age had done a vast amount 
of work in his particular department of 
science, 
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Tue bad taste and rotten-egg odor some- 
times observed in soda water are due, ac- 
cording to Wanklyn, to organie impuri- 
ties that were present in the water when 
the carbonic acid was introduced. Soda 
water will never become ‘‘ dead ”’ or disa- 
greeable if pure water is used in its man- 
ufacture, and it is kept from contact with 
the air 


AN ingenious method for removing for- 
eign bodies from the ear has been dgvised 
by Dr. Lowenberg of Paris. If injections 
of water fail to dislodge the ohject, he em- 
ploys a slender rod or stem that bears on 
one end a delicate wrapping of lint. This 
is dipped in carpenter’s glue, care being 
taken that none of the glue adheres to the 
sides of the stem, and then the end that is 
tipped with glue is carefully thrust into 
the ear until it presses against the foreign 
body. Adhesion soon takes place, when 
by proper management the object may be 
withdrawn. 


Antimony Buive is the name of a new 
color, much like ultramarine, but said to 
be more permanent. It is prepared by 
dissolving metallic antimony in nitro-mu- 
riatic acid, filtering through granulated 
glass, and adding to the filtrate solution 
of yellow prussiate of potash as long as 
any precipitate is formed. It promises te 
be very useful as a coloring for artificial 
flowers ; and mixed with chrome yellow 
and zinc yellow it forms fine greens, equal 
to those produced from arsenic, and much 
less poisonous. It also works well with oil 
varnishes, gums, glue, and starch, but is 
decomposed by lime. Boettger is the dis- 
coverer. 


Wuite the winter of 1870-"71 was ex- 
ceptionally cold in England, that of 
1871-"72, according to the published re- 
ports, was exceptionally warm. In No- 
vomber and early December the weather 
there, as well as in this country, was ex- 
tremely cold. But for the ninety-sever 
days from December 13 to March 18, Mr. 
Glaisher’s Greenwich tables show that 
the temperature was above the average on 
eighty-nine days, and below the average 
on only eight days, the mean excess for 
the whole period being 5.1 deg. Fahr. 
During the whole of this period the ther- 
mometer fell below the freezing point on 
four nights only. The lowest temperature 
reached was 28.3 deg. Fabr. 








‘‘Goerne, his Life and Works. An 
Essay.’? By George H. Calvert. Boston : 
Lee & Shepard. 

The first word that met our eye on open- 
ing this book was ‘* sensuosity,”’ and after 
reading a little further, we came across 
“ores greasing,’’ ‘sapful genius,’’ and 
the like. As with the little bone out of 
which anatomists can construct a complete 
skeleton, these terms indicate the character 
of the critical school to which the author 


belongs. Strained terms imply strained 
conceptions. Motives and actions are di- 


vorced from their actual to suit ideal bear- 
ings; right and wrong, good and evil, 
high and low in proper contrast are over- 
shadowed by ultimate beneficial effects ; 
weaknesses, sensuality, and even crime be- 
come sublimated or transfigured into vir- 
tue. Goethe’s ** Elective Affinities,’’ in 
relation to its author, ‘‘ may be regarded 
as a thrilling protest against conjugal in- 
fidelity."’ The poem of ‘‘Faust,’’ a kind of 
allegory, showing salvation through ** ac- 
tivity.’’ Goethe's ‘* loves,’’ many of whom 
were victims to his passion, are blest be- 
cuuse ‘it looks as though nature design- 
ed that (in early life) Goethe should learn 
more from the love and companionship of 
women’ than from professors of law. 
What nature designs and what man thinks 
she designs may perhaps not so edsily be 
got at. We doubt such a construction of 
principle and practice connected with 
Goethe and his works. Goethe himself 
repudiated critical insight of this stamp, 
meanings and motives having been assign- 
ed to him in living and writing which he 
never dreamed of. Goethe and his works 
can, we thirk, he explained by a better 
method. We believe him to have been an 
artist par excellence, absorbed by nature, 
human and external, and caring very lit- 
tle for morals ; he lived a life of emotion 
and wrote accordingly, with no other disci- 
pline than that which nature administered 
to him, when he, like less gifted mortals, 
violated her laws, ‘* Elective Affinities ”’ 
accordingly is a mere drama of emotion, 
worked out through a keen insight into 
emotional problems and with consummate 
artistic power. He no more cared for its 
moral than he did for that of ‘* Werther,” 
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which, composed after a period of tempes- 
tuous mental agitation, certainly owes its 
existence wholly to Goethe’s emotional ex- 
periences. One might say, according to 
the critical theory of our author, that 
Hawthorne wrote the ‘Scarlet Letter ”’ 
as a protest against adultery, or Balzac 
the ‘* Ménage de Gargon”’ against ma- 
ternal fondness. The same principle ap- 
plies to ‘* Wilbelm Meister” and ‘*Faust.”’ 
Both are artistic embodiments of experi- 
ence; neither of these works interests the 
reader, comparatively speaking, when, 
getting through with or abandoning that 
nature he is most familiar with, his own 
personality, Goethe begins to speculate on 
life problems like all other folks. The last 
parts both of ** Wilhelm Meister’? and of 
‘*Faust,’’ evincing as they do great study 
and observation, are, from a philosophical 
point of view, mere intellectual phanta- 
sy. “Faust,” the first part of it, is Goethe 
himself, an insatiate learner, an impetu- 
ous spirit rushing along through the 
world unconscious of any test of right or 
wrong, the only remorse he confesses to 
being that we realize in the demons of a 
Walpurgis night, and the only beatitude 
a little ‘* more light.”’ 

The idealistic school of criticism is a 
popular one. It grows out of our imper- 
fect knowledge of the works of ancient and 
modern philosophers, all the way from 
Plato down to Emerson, coupled with de- 
fective notions about theological and po- 
litical matters. It squares admirably 
with current notions about the independ- 
ence of the individual, of which the two 
factors are the right of private judgment 
and the right to do as one pleases. Noth- 
ing gratifies the American youth so much 
intellectually as to find his ‘* manhood *’ 
warranted in rushing on through the 
world irresponsible to any other ‘* man- 
hood,’’ singing ** Excelsior,’’ and 
stantly climbing until somebody else's 
**manhood ”? seizes him by the coat-tail 
and pulls him back. 

Genius, says Balzac—and none know 
what genius is so well as those who pos- 
sess it—is to morality what beauty is to 
woman, a promise. Doubly admirable is 
the man whose heart and character are 
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equally perfect as his genius. Tried by 
this standard, Goethe does not exactly 
* think the thoughts of God.” 


‘© Yate Lecrures oN Preacuine.”’ By 
Henry Ward Beecher. New York: J. B. 
Ford & Co. 1872. 

Mr. Beecher is nothing if not popular; 
and if he had to address an audience of 
pugilists upon the proper conduct of prayer 
meetings, he would hold it in breathless 
interest until the close. ‘The present vol- 
ume is entertaining reading, even for a 
layman; for it is filled wih homely 
sense that is applicable to the conduct 
of many other professions than the cleri- 
eal. For him who would know men, who 
would be hail-fellow-well-met with the 
largest number, who would become the 
ideal democratic citizen, this book is full 
of instruction. Mr. Beecher is particu- 
larly a man of his times; he is not above 
his work, and he has brought to it a spon- 
taneous energy, a fertile enthusiasm and 
imagination, which go much further to 
account for his success than even he is 
aware. We cannot feel a conviction that 
his studies of ** Barrow, Howe, Sherlock, 
and Butler’? have had much influence in 
making him the effective preacher that he 
is. When he undertakes to tell his audi- 
ence of theological students, to whom 
these lectures were delivered, the ways 
and means by which they too may become 
effective social forces, it is evident that 
the main ingredient of the recipe is the 
one of which the least is said. The 
Beecherishness of Beecher is not commu- 
nicable. 

Still, Mr. Beecher sets forth a method 
in these lectures, not merely or mainly for 
ministers’ use, but for the aid of all per- 
sons who choose to plunge into the current 
of affairs. The scholar, the independent, 
the thinker will not find much leading in 
Mr. Beecher; but to all others how ef- 
fective is such advice as this: ‘* Get en 
rapport with the people. You want to 
get their confidence, to induce them to 
listen to you. . A true preacher 

looks at a man as Hobbs looked 
at a lock, who always asked himself, 
* How can I pick it?’ When I see a man 
I instinctively divide him up, and ask my- 
self: How much has he of the animal, 
how much of the spiritual, and how much 
of the intellectual?’? (Mr. Beecher sets 
much store, it may be observed, upon 
phrenology.) And again: ‘‘ Keep very 
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close to plain folks; don’t get above the 
common people. . . . There is not a 
gatekeeper at the Fulton ferry, or an en- 
gineer, or a deck-hand on the boats that | 
am not acquainted with, and they help 
me in more ways than they know of.”’ 
(P.98.) Yet if we may trust his own ac- 
count, Mr. Beecher had his own early 
day of unreality. Before his first ‘* real 
sermon,’’? he says, **l had preached a 
good while as I had used my gun. 1 used 
to go out hunting by myself, and I had 
great success in firing off my gun, and the 
game enjoyed it as much as I did, for L 
never hit them or hurt them. I fired off 
my gun as | see hundreds of men firing 
off their sermons. One day in 
the fields my father pointed out a little 
red squirrel, and said, ‘Henry, would 
you like toshoot him?’ I trembled all 
over, but I said * Yes.” He got down on 
his knee, put the gun across a rail, and 
said, ‘ Henry, keep perfectly cool, perfect- 
ly cool; take aim.’ And I did, and [ 
fired, and over went the squirrel—and he 
didn’t run away either.”’ (P. 10.) 

Here we have the germ of the ‘* heated 
barbarian,’* as Mr. Matthew Arnold has 
since named Mr. Beecher in one of those 
deathless sareasms that men will not for- 
get. because they are deftly compounded 
of truth and injustice in equal portions. 
We are no sentimentalists, and yet there 
is something not quite consistent with 
*“ sweetness and light,’? as Mr. Arnold 
might say, about this picture of the reve- 
rend father training the young idea how 
to shoot—a squirrel! But the humor, the 
homeliness of the incident, and its apt use 
in illustrating the point in hand, almost 
reconcile us to the questionable morality 
of the young barbarian’s training. Mr. 
Beecher carries the same hearty zeal to 
the church that he does to the chase. 
There is a directness, a reality, a flavor 
of the soil about his words that go far to 
account for the success of the man, a sue- 
cess perhaps unexampled in the American 
ministry. It is this success, indeed, that 
gives to the present volume no small part 
of its interest. We may pass by the opin- 
ions of an unsuccessful man with indiffer- 
ence, argue he never so wisely ; but Mr. 
Beecher, a recognized power, is sure of an 
audience upon the question how to suc- 
ceed in influencing men. 

That this volume will raise up any 
more Beechers among us we do not con- 
fidently expect. With all his study, with 
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all the experience that the author has 
superadded to his original endowment, it 
still seems to us that the original endow- 
ment is by far the larger factor in the re- 
sults to which he has attained. A robust 
and hearty nature, not only capable of 
work but fond of work—making sport of 
work even, and finding in it the excite- 
ment that other men find in the pursuit 
of the pleasure of the chase—this is a 
gift for which, if lacking, no subsequent 
studies or experiences can compensate. 
Nor is this gift alone sufficient to explain 
Mr. Beecher’s success. He had also the 
fortune to bring his gift to the right mar- 
ket—to be the product of a time which 
needed him, and therefore a prominent 
figure of the time. In England there 
could have been no Beecher ; the nearest 
approach to him there is Mr. Spurgeon, 
a coarser Beecher. We may claim the 
Brooklyn pastor as a product which was 
possible only as an American product ; 
and in view of the amount and thorough- 
ness of his work, we need not, perhaps, 
share the confessed regret of Mr. Beecher’s 
own occasional moody hours, that he had 
not been a farmer instead of a minister. 
With years, too, somewhat of added dig- 
nity has come to Mr. Beecher’s diction ; 
and if he would only discontinue his habit 
of coining tasteless adjectives in -a/, like 
** relational,’ and a great brood of what 
we must call alien vocables, we could rec- 
ommend his style as being often good 
English. . 


“Tre Schoo, anp THe Army IN GER- 
MANY AND France.’’ By Brevet Major- 
General W. B. Hazen, United States Ar- 
my. New York: Harper & Bros. 1872. 

The Prussian army has been called, 
half in jest, half in earnest. an army of 
school-teachers, and thoughtless or ill- 
informed people have doubtless been in- 
clined to read the expression as a term of 
reproach, General Hazen’s observations, 
made on the spot at the opening of the 
Franco-Prussian war, will dispel this pre- 
possession. During a stay of some du- 
ration at the Prussian headquarters at 
Versailles, he convinced himself, as his 
clever book will probably convince the 
reader, that an army of school-teachers—or 
say rather an army of upper-class boys 
officered by teachers—may be, and in this 
case isan excellent thing. The book con- 
tains, first, a series of sketches of personal 
observation in the German lines before 
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Paris ; next, a careful description of the 
German and French army systems, with 
comparisons and deductions, including 
some very fruitful hints for the instruc- 
tion of our own army; and last, a rather 
hasty outline of the Prussian and French 
military schools, and a still slighter one 
of civil education in the two countries. 
However fragmentary its form and com- 
position, the book is integral in its scope 
and import. It is thoroughly consistent 
with its titke—the school and the army. 
Throughout and beyond all the interesting 
details which are thickly scattered througi: 
its pages, lies its one great lesson—the 
value of instruction, and that not merely 
technical, but broad, liberal, and complete 
in all which most thoroughly trains the 
man and the citizen. General Hazen con- 
firms—if it needs confirmation—the mod- 
ern doctrine of organization in military 
matters, as superseding mere brute force or 
personal valor. As seen in his pages the 
Prussian army is a magnificent machine 
carefully put together, its every wheel and 
spring most assiduously fitted, balanced, 
oiled, and cleaned, by the board of school- 
masters at Berlin, aided by their subor- 
dinates in the field, and then manipulated 
and directed in all its moyements by 
these same long-headed schoolmasters, 
with the same wondrous force and accu- 
racy with which the pilot guides the le- 
viathan steamship hurtling through the 
waves, or lays her with feather-like soft- 
ness against the harbor-pier. The possi- 
bility of such management and such or- 
ganization our author seeks and finds in 
two great principles or elements, more 
prominent in their operation just now 
in German social and military life than in 
any other European State. They are, 
first, personal intelligence, aided by a fine 
sense of duty both in high and low; and 
second, the thoroughness in every branch 
of administration which intelligence and 
conscientiousness alone can render possi- 
ble. ‘The German army is not necessarily 
any braver than other armies, and in a 
certain native quickness of individual in- 
telligence, or elasticity of individual char- 
acter, probably not equal to others which 
might be cited. But then it is infinitely 
better educated than any other European 
army, better drilled, officered, and sup- 
plied. And all this skill and thorough- 
ness, in every department, from the ear- 
liest moment of organization down to 
the latest instant of actual combat, rests 
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mainly if not exclusively on the fact that 
the German is with rare exceptions a 
thoughtful, patient, studious, comscien- 
tious creature—that he goes to school, 
has the best of teachers, and does his work 
well when he is there. 

It is useless to speculate as to what 
would be the result of pitting against 
this solidity and sfeadiness of personal 
and official character the unreasoning 
obstinacy and phlegm of the Austrian 
soldier, or the fiery dash and enthusiasm 
of the Gaul, under equal circumstances, 
for practically this will not soon be done. 
The history of the last decade has shown 
that the old headschoolmaster Von 
Moltke, sitting at his desk in Berlin, ma- 
noeuvres his obedient class, like Morphy at 
a game of blindfold chess, with a skill, 
accuracy, and lightning rapidity which 
nothing can resist. What is more, his 
classes are always the bigger, and his ex- 
cellent school discipline enabled him to 
set six hundred thousand hard-fisted fel- 
lows in the Alsatian play-ground, in 
array against the pitiful two hundred and 
fifty thousand of his rival pedagogue 
Louis. 


Such is the lesson, the only one which 


interests the general reader, of General 


Hazen’s book. How he carries it out 
into minute points of staff, commissariat, 
educational, or administrative detail, and 
what pregnant comparisons he makes 
with the French as well as our own sys- 
tem, the reader may safely be left to find 
out for himself. 

la the form of his work the author suf- 
fers under the disadvantage of having too 
many things to do, and trying to do too 
many of them at once. His work is a 
compound of the newspaper correspond- 
ent, the staff report, and the philosophic 
essay. It somewhat, especially in the 
argumentative portions, lacks consistency, 
relation, and relief. Facts are often pre- 
sented awkwardly sandwiched in with in- 
ferences and conclusions, not judiciously 
classed and worked up with definite bear- 
ing on the doctrine to be evolved. Ocea- 
sional unnecessary repetition hints at 
the fragmentary way in which the book 
was probably written. In short, General 
Hazen's book is that of a keen, sound ob- 
server and sensible, honest man, rather 
than that of the accomplished logician or 
ripe scholar; but it has the immense 
value of a sensible book, written by a man 
amply able to judge of the facts under 
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discussion, and the judicious reader wili 
prize it accordingly. 


‘Tuirty YEARS IN THE Harem ; or, the 
Autobiography of Melek Hanum, wife of 
H.H. Kibrizli Mehemet Pasha.’”’? Harper 
& Bros. 1872. 

This volume has something of the air of 
an apparition, and mystifies the reader as 
to whence and how it came into existence. 
When and where it was written, and in 
what language, remains untold, and how 
it came to be translated is a puzzle. Me- 
lek Hanum, the teller of the story, is the 
daughter of a Georgian mother and a 
French father; and she commenced her 
singular career by making a runaway 
match, at the age of thirteen, with an 
English doctor. The doctor was a miser, 
and twenty years older than his child- 
bride ; and after the honeymoon was over, 
the couple began to quarrel, and lived five 
years miserably in Constantinople. Fi- 
nally the husband sent his young wife to 
Rome, where her mother-in-law, to whose 
care she was consigned, wished to make 
Catholics of her children, and separated 
them from her, and ** by dint of moral and 
physical tortures,’ says the narrator, 
** she succeeded in bringing upon me an 
attack of madness.’’ This gave her hus- 
band the desired pretext for seeking a di- 
vorce, which he obtained without difficulty, 
and forthwith married a Greek widow. 
Repairing to Paris, the deserted wife 
sought redress of Féty Pasha, the then 
ambassador for Turkey at the court of 
Louis Philippe. She took her revenge by 
other than diplomatic means, At the 
Turkish legation she made the acquaint- 
ance of Kibrizli Mehemet Pasha, then its 
military attaché, and accepted from him 
an offer of marriage. Her hushand, she 
argues, ‘* having indulged himself with a 
second marriage of this kind, | considered 
that L had the right to follow his example 
by giving my hand to one who had already 
gained my affections. Kibrizli Pasha pos- 
sessed all the qualities of mind »nd per- 
son that could make a man worthy to be 
loved.’’ Returning with him to Constan- 
tinople, she was married to Mehemet, the 
ceremony being very simple, as she tel!s 
us, ‘‘in the case of those who have been 
married before. The lady draws near to 
the door of the harem; the bridegroom 
and the imam are on the other side. The 
latter asks each of the parties three t mes 
whether he or she, respectively, will take 
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the other in marriage. On receiving a 
response in the affirmative thrice repeated, 
he recites a few prayers and retires after 
taking a glass of sherbet. The witnesses 
then take their leave, the husband enters 
tue harem, offers his hand to his bride, 
and remains alone with her.” 

After the marriage the wife lived a hap- 
py life fur several years, though sharing 
with her husband the capricious fortunes 
of an Eastern court; and a son and 
daughter were born to them. Of Turkish 
munners she gives us curious glimpses. 
** Many Turks preter to take a slave as a 
wife, as in such case there is no need to 
dread fathers, mothers, or brothers-in-law. 
. . . A girl can never be sold for a wife 
or an odalisque without her own consent.”’ 
On a visit to the daughter of Mehemet 
Ali, Viceroy of Egypt, there is a scene 
like one from the ** Arabian Nights.’’ After 
examining two caskets, each upward of 
three feet long, and ** filled with an infi- 
nite number of diamonds, emeralds, and 
other precious stones, the greater part 
very large,’’ the princess asked for a large 
casket, full of bars of gold. 

‘***T intend,’ said Nazly, ‘ to have these 
ingots made into plate. What is your 
opinion ?? 

‘**1 think,’ replied I, ‘ that vessels of 
massive gold would be extremely heavy. 
Those of silver are much lighter.’ 

*** You are right. I will apply the con- 
tents of this box to another purpose.’ 
Then taking two or three of the bars she 
cast them at the feet of a slave. ‘See, 
they are for thee,’ she said.”’ 

The Pasha was fond of his wife and 
children, but a final separation came ‘ in 
the month of Ramazan, in the year 1848,” 
when he was appointed ambassador to the 
English court. ‘* It was long,’’ writes 
the philosophically inclined wife, ** before 
I could find any solace for the grief that 
my husband’s departure had occasioned 
me. . . . Among the eunuchs,’’ how- 
ever, she found friends whose company 
gave her pleasur —‘* accomplished poets 
and musicians. . . . Ferhad Agha, for 
example, combined both these qualities. 
He was a genuine troubadour, whose 
chivalrous sentiments and gayety of heart 
repelled everything that was ignoble or 
savored of spleen. His besetting weak- 
ness, however, was a love of raki; but 
this was natural; from all time, Bac- 
chus and the Muses have dwelt together 
in harmony.’’ Calamity came upon the 
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lonely wife, however, in an unexpected 
way. Feuring, during her son’s protract- 
ed illness, to luse him, and in consequence 
to lose her husband’s allegiance, she 
was persuaded to feign an accouchement ; 
the ruse was discovered, her property 
was confiscated, and she was banished 
to Koniah in Cappadocia. Here she 
remained for years, receiving the hos- 
pitality of the “ worthy governor,”’ Hafiz 
Pasha ; and here, in 1854, her son by her 
first marriage, now grown to be a ** hand- 
some young fellow,’’ sought her out, hav- 
ing heard of her misfortunes; and with 
him she escaped from exile and returned 
to Constantinople. She made peace with 
the authorities, but was unable to recover 
her property, about forty thousand pounds 
sterling in value, according to her esti- 
mate. On the accession of Abdul-Aziz to 
the throne, her husband, now returned 
from England, was at the head of the 
Ottoman cabinet, and married again. Her 
daughter, married soon after this time, 
soon had to flee for her life from Constan- 
tinople ; and mother and daughter lived 
for a while in a new exile together. Re- 
peated flights, pursuits, and persecutions 
fixed in their minds the resolve to fly to 
France, where they arrived in 1866. Since 
that time, says the writer, ‘‘ the six years 
we have spent in Europe have been so 
many years of martyrdom. . . . The 
object has been to discredit us everywhere ; 
to isolate us from society, and drive us to 
despair—even to death.’? She promises, 
in a forthcoming volume, to give the his- 
tory of these later wanderings. 

One of the most curious transactions 
recorded in the book is where the young 
wife was employed to find a bride for her 
husband’s friend, a general of division. 
The general had lived in Europe, and 
stated that he wished his wife, besides 
good looks, should possess the charm of 
being ‘* tall and slender, as Europeans 
generally are ’’; that she should have few 
relations, a snug figure, youth, and black 
hair and eyes. The young wife under- 
took the search, visiting all families of 
equal rank with that of the general where 
she knew that there was a marriagea)le 
daughter. ‘** What do you want, ma- 
dam?’ was'the question at the door. ‘I 
wish to see your young lady.’ Forthwith 
I was introduced into the drawing-room, 
where [ sat down on a divan while the 
young person was getting arrayed in her 
finest clothes. She made her appearance 
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saluted me; . . . coffee was brought 
in a small silver cup. The young lady 
stays all the time while it is in course of 
drinking; as soon as the cup is empty 
she withdraws. . . . As soon as she 
has disappeared, her mother or eldest sis- 
ter enters and inquires what one thinks of 
the young lady.’’ In this way Melek Ha- 
num reconnoitred all the eligible virgins 
of whom she could hear; but the general 
of division showed himself ** very hard to 
please ’’ in the selection of a bride, and 
finally his agent, wearying of her duties, 
determined to engage the very next damsel 
whom she should see to espouse the gene- 
ral. The candidate appeared ; she was 
tall and slender, perfect in face and figure 
(the latter amounting to an enormous 
sum in piastres), but she had red hair. 
Nothing daunted, however, Melek Hanum 
placed upon her head the general's bridal 
gift, declaring that his excellency took 
her for his wife. Returning home, the 
fair dissimulator declared that she had at 
last found and secured the ideal fiancée, 
but kept discreetly silent about her red 
hair. Ona second visit she took with her 
a ‘‘ skilled Greek woman,’’ who dyed the 
betrothed bride’s hair, eyelashe~, and eye- 
brows black, giving her ‘‘ a very agreeable 
appearance.’’ The marriage took place 
ina few days. On the day following it, 
adds the match-maker, the bridegroom 
came to her Louse, ‘and, so far from 
making any compla nt, highly commended 
my choice.”’ (P. 37.) 

As an account of the harem, this book 
will not satisfy the reader’s curiousity to 
any great extent. But, as we have inti- 
mated, it gives a varied picture of the ups 
and downs of modern Eastern life—of the 
splendors of palaces, of the miseries of 
flight, of hidings for life, and hair-breadth 
escapes. How far the tone of the book 
may have been purposely adapted to En- 
glish prejudices we will not undertake to 
say; but the record is apparently a truth- 
ful one in the main, and certainly does not 
lack interest ; nor does it lead us to any 
improved estimate of the manners and 
morals of a Turkish court. The law of 
jealousy remains the same, for instance, 
in spite of certain signs of progress ainong 
the people. According to the Koran, if a 
married woman shows her face to a 
stranger, the marriage becomes null and 
void. The present writer says, ‘‘ The 
most refined Turk, he who p sses for a 
Eyropeanized being, once returned to his 
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home, is certain to eclipse ali his compa- 
triots on that one point of jealousy.’’ Yet 
the Turk, compelled by religious senti- 
ment and by a servile mind, says our au- 
thor, consents with a light heart to let his 
wife present herself unveiled before the 
Sultan. The book will repay reading 
by persons who may care to know some 
of the less accessible phases of modern 
life in the East. 


‘* ARouND THE WorLD.”’ By E. D. G. 
Prime. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

** A Seven Montus’ Run.”’ By James 
Brooks. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

There was a time, not so very long ago, 
when a voyage across the Atlantic or a 
trip to the Mississippi furnished the in- 
evitable prologue for a good-sized book of 
travels ; and each outgoing tourist pre- 
pared a generous stock of pencils and note- 
books. But now the far west of Geoffrey 
Crayon ‘is well covered with farms ; while 
Europe has been so thoroughly bescrib- 
bled that recent travellers are not endur- 
able as authors unless, like Mr. Whymper, 
they risk their necks on the tops of the 
Alps, or go, like Mr. Warner, with a good 
supply of what the Saxons called ‘* in- 
wit.”” Ina word, a somewhat more ex- 
tended tour is demanded in these times of 
rapid transportation ; and we now have 
two books by two New York editors which 
would have given their authors a hun- 
dred years ago place among the greatest 
discoverers and most daring explorers of 
their time, if there were not added the 
more doubtful honor of degrees from in- 
numerable Royal Geographical Societies. 
Dr. Prime’s book is somewhat the larger 
of the two, and his more leisurely tour 
rendered possible more elaborate accounts 
than are given by Mr. Brooks. The two 
men, moreover, saw with different eyes, 
as the same traveller would have done on 
different routes and other occasions. But 
both kept in view the newspaper public 
at home, and wrote with much accuracy 
and interest concerning the experiences 
of their journey. Mr. Brooks's letters 
are full of the currente calamo spirit, as 
he unnecessarily informs us; but what 
they lose in dignity they gain in vivacity. 
** Around the World’? and ‘“‘ A Seven 
Months’ Run”’ are readable and attrac- 
tive books; and they will, we imagine, 
tempt others to undertake what is now 
neither a very difficult, dangerous, nur 
costly journey. 
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AN ILLUSTRATION ILLUSTRATED. 

TrvE wit, like a bona fide ghost, is of- 
ten talked of, seldom seen. Subtle, vol- 
atile, elusive, Protean, it can never be 
compressed within the narrow walls of a 
definition. ‘The lumbering efforts of logi- 
cians and philosophers to elucidate the 
mystery, seein like a scheme for harness- 
ing a comet into a family carry-all, and 
expecting it to do duty in a jog-trot and 
respectable manner. 

‘Try to analyze a single witticism, and it 
evaporates and vanishes—how, you know 
not. Why then attempt it? We do not 
dissect the glowworm before we can ad- 
mire its tiny lantern, nor crush the 
many-tinted bubble the better to enjoy its 
brilliant hues. And this mental aroma 
which we call wit is more manifold in its 
mystery, more coy in its evasiveness than 
any wonder of nature. All agree that a 
witticism to be good must be unexpected. 
There is an electric shock which touches 
diaphragm and brainsimultaneously, mar- 
rying ideas ‘* by a sudden jerk of the un- 
derstanding.’’ As when some one spoke 
of Boyle, the celebrated philosopher, as 
the father of chemistry and brother of the 
Earl of Cork; or an editor of a penny 
jeurnal took for its motto, ‘* The price of 
liberty is eternal vigilance ; the price of 
the * Star’ is only one cent ; ’’ or that story 
of the republican who had such a dislike 
for monarchs that he would not even wear 
a crown to bis hat. 

Lord Chancellor Clare on one occasion, 
while Curran was addressing him on a 
most important case, busied himself with 
a favorite spaniel, seated near him. Cur- 
ran ceased speaking through indignation. 
The Chancellor asked, ‘* Why don’t you 
proceed, Mr. Curran?’”’ ‘I thought 
your lordship was in consultation,” re- 
plied the orator, 

Old Isaae Barrow, in his famous sermon 
on ** Foolish Talking and Jesting,’’ gave 
a somewhat lengthy description of face- 
tiousness or wit, which was pronounced 
by Mackintosh to be the greatest proof of 
mastery over language ever given by an 
English writer. This illustration, which 
is too diffuse and uncertain to be called a 
definition, is so old that it will be new to 

. 


many. He says: ‘‘ Wit is a thing so ver- 
satile and multiform, appearing in so 
many shapes, so many postures, so many 
garbs, so variously apprehended by sever- 
al eyes and judgments, that it seemeth no 
less hard to settle a clear and certain no- 
tion thereof than to make a portrait of 
Proteus or to define the figure of the fleet- 
ing air. Sometimes it lieth in a pat allu- 
sion to a known story, or in seasonable ap- 
plication of a trivial saying, or in forging 
an apposite tale ; sometimes it playeth in 
words and phrases, taking advantage from 
the ambiguity of their sense or the affin- 
ity of their sound; sometimes it is 
wrapped up in a dress of humorous ex- 
pression ; sometimes it is lodged in a sly 
question, in @ smart answer, in a quirk- 
ish reason, in a shrewd intimation, in 
cunningly diverting or cleverly retorting 
an objection ; sometimes it is couched in 
a bold scheme of speech, in a tart irony, in 
a lusty hyperbole, in a startling metaphor, 
in a plausible reconciling of contradic- 
tions, or in acute nonsense ; sometimes a 
scenical representation of persons or 
things, a counterfeit speech, a mimical 
look or gesture passes for it ; sometimes 
an affected simplicity, sometimes a pre- 
sumptuous bluntness giveth it being; 
sometimes it riseth from a lucky hitting 
upon what is strange; sometimes from a 
crafty wresting obvious matter to the pur- 
pose ; often it consisteth in one knows not 
what, and springeth up one can hardly 
tell how. Its ways are unaccountable 
and inexplicable, being answerable to the 
numberless rovings of fancy and windings 
of language.”’ 

This is a very remarkable analysis wher 
we consider its author and the time and 
place of its utterance. The sermon was 
preached in the reign of the witty and 
wanton Charles II., by the most eminens 
mathematician and possibly the most elo- 
quent divine of the day. 

A chapter of anecdotes might be culled 
for each clause of this comprehensive de- 
scription, but a dinner of sweetmeats is 
not desirable. A single dish of confec- 
tions, however, seldom comes amiss; so I 
venture to offer a few illustrations of the 
various kinds of wit mentioned by Dr. 
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Barrow. And, first, the ‘‘ pat allusion ”’: 
An eminent Scotch divine happened to 
dine with the learned lawyers of the Ed- 
inburgh bar. He appropriated to him- 
self a large dish of cresses, upon which he 
fed voraciously. Erskine, wishing to ad- 
monish him for his discourtesy , remarked, 
“Doctor, you remind me of the great 
Nebuchadnezzar in his degradation.’ 
Just as the pat allusion was calling forth 
a lively titter, the reverend vegetable eat- 
er turned the laugh with the quick retort, 
** Ay, do I mind ye o’ Nebuchadnezzar? 
Doubtless because | am eating amang the 
brutes.”’ 

The little girl understood the seasona- 
ble application of a trivial saying who, 
when requested to recite her spelling les- 
son, lisped out, ‘* Little fulkth thood be 
theen and not heard.’”’ Such remarks as 
*“*T must be off,’ as the fly said when he 
lit on the stove ;’’ ** § Stirring times these,’ 
as the spoon said to the teacup ;’’ ‘* ‘ Nevy- 
er too late to mend,’ as the husband re- 
marked when presenting a ragged elbow 
for his wife’s inspection at midnight,” 
are always appearing in the papers as fa- 
cetize, and if witty at all would come un- 
der this clause. 

‘* Sometimes it playeth in words and 
phrases.’’ Dr. Johnson ranked punsters 
with pickpockets, and although it has 
been said that no man ever condemned a 
good pun who was able to make one, yet 
it is acknowledged by all that a confirmed 
punster is a confirmed bore. There are 
brilliant names among those who have 
descended to this species of wit. Old Ho- 
mer himself heads the list, making the 
wily Ulysses save his life bya pun. Mar- 
tial, Cicero, Ovid fullowed his bad exam- 
ple. Shakespeare had the habit in a 
chronie form. His fondness for word- 
twisting and paranomasia is seen in the 
stately tragedy of ‘* Julius Caesar" as 
well as in the diverting sayings of Fal- 
staff, Touchstone, Jack Cade, and Dog- 
berry. Milton, the rugged, uncompro- 
mising, stern-hearted Independent, the 
lofty bard of epic fame, must also come 
into this bad company. He was guilty 
of a pun in * Paradise Lost,’’ where Sa- 
tan in derision calls to.his rebel hosts and 
Belial in gamesome mood replied. But 
the allusions are so obscure, we must say 
these devils were miserable wits, who 
made what might be termed devilish poor 


puns, 
M. Taine says truly that when Milton 
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wishes to joke, he looks like one of Crom- 
well’s pikemen who, entering a room to 
dance, should fall on the floor, and that 
with the extra momentum of his armor, 
Douglas Jerrold is the only witty writer 
of modern times who does not sometimes 
indulge ina pun. Not one is to be found 
to accredit to him. His definition of 
dogmatism as ‘‘puppyism come to ma- 
turity”’ looks at first like a happy pun, 
but is something far more deep and philo- 
sophie. 

The good Doctor goes on again to say 
that wit is sumetimes wrapped up in a 
dress of humerous expression. This com- 
plicates the confusion, fur humor is con- 
sidered by many to be a quality entirely 
different from wit. Wit is evasive, hu- 
mor pervasive ; can they be combined ? 

One tells us that humor is wit at play ; 
another that wit laughs at you while hu- 
mor laughs with you. Josh Billings gives 
us his valuable ideas on the subject of 
humor. “ Humor is hybrid and iz a nice 
cross between sense and nonsense; it iz 
like the smell of a flower, hard tew dis- 
kribe. It soon bekums hackneyd, and 
its authors live prekariously for about 3 
years on the fust 6 months ov their repu- 
tashun, and then go in their holes and 
only cum out onst in a while to sun them- 
selfs and be stupid. Humor sometimes 
lurks in the way a thing iz ced, and i hav 
seen men who carried their fun in the 
wrinkles oy their face. Humor must hay 
sum truth in it, and a good deal don't 
hurt it. Upon the whole, az near az i 
kan guess, mi opinyun iz that humor iz a 
natral dissease, that a man kant ketch 
nor kant giv tew annyboddy else.”’ 

Well done, Mr. Billings. Though de- 
ficient in orthographical exactness, you 
evidently know what you are talking 
about, Now put with this the definition 
of an eminent French critic who says that 
“wit is the nimbleness of victorious rea- 
son,” and let us search for the desired 
partnership. 

Of course everyone goes to Shakespeare 
for an illustration for anything and every- 
thing, and never comes away disappoint 
ed. In his comedies, especially in‘ As 
You Like It’? and ** Much Ado About 
Nothing,’’ we find in much of the badi- 
nage and drollery true wit clothed in hu- 
morous dress, 

Lamb was both witty and humorous 
when he proposed ‘* The Slaughter of the 
Innocents ’’ as an appropriate motto over 
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the door of a school for children, and 

when he gave as a toast ‘* The much c- 

calumniated g-good King He-Herod ”’ at 

a festival for the little folks. 

Sydney Smith’s wit also was wrapped 
in the kindliest humor; he startled and 
delighted, but never stabbed. There are 
many men who deserve the praise first 
given to Sheridan : 

Whose humor, as gay as the fire-fly’s light, 
Play’d round every subject, and shone as it 

played; 

Whose wit, in the combat as gentle as bright, 
Ne’er carried a heart-stain away on its blade. 
In our own day, ay! and in our own 

country, we find delightful instances of 
this. You think at once of Dr. Holmes, 
whose wit of rapier-like keenness gleams 
all the more brightly for the sunshine of 
humor which ever surrounds it. 

Mr. Warner's disquisitions on garden- 
ing, its delights and its difficulties, prove 
that he possesses both wit and humor. 
What can be better than his idea of a 
cast-iron back with a hinge in it for 
weeding purposes, and the millennial pro- 
position of refreshment at each end of 
the row, and four persons of foreign birth 
to carry a sort of canopy over you as you 
hoe. When Polly, the enthusiastic but 
not particularly efficient partner of his 
horticultural joys and sorrows, covers over 
the up-springing beans because she fan- 
cied they were coming out of the ground 
wrong end first, he makes the quiet ob- 
servation, ‘* Woman always did from the 
first make a muss in a garden.’’ Poor 
Stella, when vexed by Swift’s flattering 
verses to Vanessa, said that he could 
write well on a broomstick. Warner is 
irresistible as he discourses of Plumb- 
ers. You see the flashing eyes of 
wit beneath the domino of laughing hu- 
mor. A quotation from ** My Summer in 
a Garden ”’ willsurely not be tedious to any 
one: ** And speaking of the philosoph- 
ical temper, there is no class of men 
whose society is more to be desired for 
this quality than that of plumbers. They 
are the most agreeable men I know; and 
the boys in the business begin to be agree- 
able very early. I suspect the secret of 
it is, that they are agreeable by the hour. 
The plumbers had occasion to make me 
several visits. Sometimes they would 


find upon arrival that they had forgotten 
some indispensable tool ; and one would 
go back to the shop, a mile and a half, af- 
ter it; and his comrade would await his 
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return with the most exemplary patience, 
and sit down and talk—always by the 
hour. I do not know but it is a habit to 
have something wanted at the shop. 
They seemed to me very good workmen, 
and always willing to stop and talk ebout 
the job or anything else when [ went near 
them. Nor had they any of that impetu- 
ous hurry that is said to be the bane of 
our American civilization. To their credit 
be it said that 1 never observed anything 
of itin them. They can afford to wait. 
Two of them will sometimes wait nearly 
half a day while a comrade goes for a tool. 
They are patient and philosophical. It is 
a great pleasure to meet such men. One 
only wishes there was some work he could 
do for them by the hour. There ought to 
be reciprocity. I think they have very 
nearly solved the problem of life; it is to 
work for other people, never for yourself, 
and get your pay by the hour. You then 
have no anxiety and little work If you 
do things by the job, you are perpetu- 
ally driven; the hours are scourges. If 
you work by the hour, you gently sail 
on the stream of time, which is always 
bearing you on to the haven of pay, 
whether you make any effort or not. 
Working by the hour tends to make one 
moral, A plumber working by the job, 
trying to unscrew a rusty, refractory nut, 
in a cramped position, where the tongs 
continually slipped off, would swear ; but 
I never heard one of them swear or exhib- 
it the least impatience at such a vexa- 
tion working by the hour. Nothing can 
move*a man who is paid by the hour. 
How sweet the flight of time seems to his 
calm mind!” 

Next we are to look for wit “‘ lurking 
under an odd similitude.””’ Does not 
Sydney Smith illustrate this when he 
says ** Lightning is the wit of heaven? ”’ 

When General Jackson was a candidate 
for the Presidency # Federalist of the old 
school declared that he was “‘ as unfit for 
that office as a chestnut burr for an eye- 
stone.”’ 

‘** Sometimes it is lodged in a sly ques- 
tion.”’ See how a keen interrogative once 
ruthlessly punctured a balloon in which 
Mirabeau was making publicly a vainglo- 
rious ascent. At some important politi- 
cal crisis the great orator was descanting 
in society on the qualities which a minis- 
ter required to extricate the nation from 
its dificulties, namely: great knowledge, 
genius, familiarity with the upper classes 
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popularity with the lower classes, the gift 
of writing and speaking eloquently—all 
of which qualities it was obvious enough 
he reckoned as his own. Everybody 
stared with admiration but Talleyrand, 
who simply listened attentively to the end 
and then observed, *‘ It seems to me you 
have omitted one of the qualities of this 
remarkable man: should he not be very 
much pitted with the smallpox?’’ This 
could be none other than Mirabeau, and 
the effect upon the auditors can only be 
imagined. 

This brings us to the ‘* smart answer.”’ 
A dashing officer, meeting Dr. Johnson at 
a public dinner, endeavored to force him 
into conversation. ‘* Now, doctor,’’ said 
he, “ do not look so glum, but be a little 
gay and lively like others. What would 
you give to be as young and sprightly as 
lam?” * Why, sir,’’ replied Johnson, 
‘** T would almost consent to be as foolish.” 
I am happy to say that in one instance 
Johnson's gruffness received a proper re- 
buff, and it came from a woman. In 
Scotland, while eating the national dish, 
he was asked by his hostess if he thought 
it good. “Good for hogs, madam.” 
‘* Then, pray,’’ said the gracious hostess, 
determined not to be overwhelmed, ** pray 
let me help you to some more.’ A pert 
young man once said to Swift, ** Do you 
know, Mr. Dean, that I set up fora wit?” 
“Do you so?’ answered Mr. Swift; 
“take my advice and sit down again.”’ 

And now comes the “‘ quirkish reason.”’ 
The Abbé Boileau, being asked why he al- 
ways wrote in Latin, took a pinch of snuff 
and answered gravely, ‘*‘ Why, for fear 
the bishops should read me.”’ 

** Why did you pass yesterday without 
looking at me?”’ said a beautiful woman 
to Talleyrand. 

‘* Because, madam, if I had looked I 
could not have passed.”’ 

A gentleman once warmly eulogized 
the constancy of an absent husband in the 
presence of his loving wife. ‘* Yes, yes! ”’ 
assented she, ‘* he writes me letters full 
of the agony of affection, but he never re- 
mits me any money.”’ 

‘“*T can conceive of that,’’ said the 
other, ‘* for L know his love to be unre- 
mitting.”’ 

A waggish lord riding with his servant 
as they entered a gloomy forest said, 
** Pat, if the devil should meet us here, 
which of us would he take first? ”’ 
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‘* Me, sir,’’ was the prompt reply. 

** Why so?” said the lord. 

** Because he knows he can have your 
lordship at any time.’’ 

I shall take the ‘** shrewd intimation” 
which Sheridan once gave tv a spinster: 
In some country house where he was vis- 
iting, an elderly maiden lady having set 
her heart on being his companion in a 
walk, he excused himself at first on ac- 
count of the badness of the weather. 
Soon after the lady intercepted him in an 
attempt to escape without her. ‘* Well,’’ 
she said, ‘‘it has cleared up, I see.”’ 
** Why, yes,’’ he answered, ** at has clear- 
ed up enough for one, but not enough for 
two, madam.”’ 

“In cunningly diverting or cleverly re- 
torting anobjection.”’ An officer of Louis 
XIV. was continually pestering him for 
promotion, and at last drew from him the 
peevish exclamation, ** You are the most 
troublesome man in my army.’’ ‘* That, 
please your Majesty, is what your enemies 
are continually saying.”’ 

Curran well understood the art of di- 
verting objections with a clever retort. 
He was addressing a jury on one of the 
State trials in 1803, with his usual anima- 
tion. The judge, whose political bias, if 
any judge can have one, was certainly 
supposed not to be favorable to the prison- 
er, shook his head in doubt or denial of 
one of the adyocate’s arguments. ‘* I see, 
gentlemen,’ said Mr. Curran, *‘ I see the 
motion of his lordship’s head; common 
observers might imagine that implied a 
difference of opinion, but they would be 
mistaken, it is merely accidental.  Be- 
lieve me, gentlemen, if you remain here 
many days, you will yourselves perceive 
that when his lordship shakes his head 
there’s nothing in it! ”’ 

For a ‘bold scheme of speech’’ we 
must quote a story given’ by Whipple. 
When Northcote the sculptor was asked 
what he thought of George the Fourth, he 
answered that he did not know him. 
** But,”’ persisted his querist, ‘* his Maj- 
esty says he knows you.”’ ‘** Know me,” 
said Northcote ; ‘* pooh! pooh! that’sall 
his brag.’’ Walter Scoty tells us of his 
interview with an old servant who had 
lived so long in the family that he fels 
himself called upon to be universal dicta- 
tor, and whose constant interference be- 
came at last so intolerable that Sir Wal- 
ter told him that he could not endure it 
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any longer, and that they must separate. 
** And where does your honor propose to 
go?” said the imperturbable fellow. 

Diogenes indulged in a ‘tart irony” 
when, observing over the door of a school 
this inscription, ‘* Let no deceiver enter 
here,”’ he quietly asked, ‘* How does the 
teacher go in?” 

The ‘lusty hyperbole’’ is happily il- 
lustrated by an incident in the life of the 
elder Adams. Having grown quite cor- 
pulent in his old age, and averse to exer- 
cise, his physician advised him to ride on 
horseback. He consented to do so. Ac- 
cordingly a large, lofty trotter was led to 
the door, and the venerable ex-President 
mounted. He rode down the avenue to 
the street at a smart trot, then immedi- 
ately wheeled and returned the same way. 
Being asked if he did not intend to ride 
any further, he replied with spirit, ‘* No. 
I would as soon ride Mount Ararat in an 
earthquake.”’ 

When his son, J. Q. Adams, in his old 
age delivered an eloquent oration at the 
laying of the corner-stone of the Cincin- 
nati Observatory, the captain of a steamer 
noticing his cracked voice and trembling 
hands said, ‘*I should like to take out 
the old engine and put it intoa new hull.” 

For a “startling metaphor’? we will 
draw upon Sydney Smith. His daughter 
tells the story. ‘* We were all assembled 
to look at a turtle that had been sent to 
the house of a friend, when a child of the 
purty stooped down and began eagerly 
stroking the shell ofthe turtle. ‘* Why 
are you doing that, Belle?” said my fa- 
ther. 

** Oh, to please the turtle.’’ 

* Why, child, you might as well stroke 
the dome of St. Paul’s to please the dean 
and chapter.”’ 

For a ‘* plausible reconciling of contra- 
dictions”? give me a good old English 
comedy and Lester Wallack to do it jus- 
tice. ‘The wit of these vaudevilles consists 
in just this thing. Lamb, however, both 
exemplified this and an ‘affected sim- 
plicity,’’ when being reproved for coming 
so late to his work in the India house he 
replied, ‘* Yes, but then I go away so 
early in the afternoon.”’ 

l7thly! ** Acute nonsense.’’ I begin 
to feel that this attempt to follow the in- 
defatigable Barrow, giving a Roland for 
his Oliver, is not such a joke after all. 
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My manuscript assumes the proportions 
ofa volume. Like old-fashioned sermons 
it has too many heads, but I do hope that 
good points are not wholly lacking. Well, 
we have many writers of acute nonsense 
—Prentice, Squibob, A. Ward, Josh Bil- 
lings, Mark Twain, Eli Perkins, Pe- 
troleum Nasby, Orpheus C. Kerr—all of 
whom might be quoted entire. I assure 
you I have no such intention, however. 

Nasby remarks in a private note, 
‘**There is a good deal of oratory in me, 
but I don’t do as well as I can in any one 
place out of respect to the memory of 
Patrick Henry.’’ ‘ Daniel,’’ says Pren- 
tice, ‘‘ was the only person not injured by 
being lionized.”’ 

For a ‘‘ crafty wresting obvious matter 
to the purpose ”’ there are ‘instances in- 
numerable, and one is bewildered in trying 
to select. 

A tall, rather green-looking fellow 
walked into a Broadway saloon the other 
day, where they were talking politics 
upon a high key, and stretching himself 
up to his full height, exclaimed in a loud 
voice, **Where are the Democrats? 
Show me a Democrat, gentlemen, and [ 
will show you a liar,” 

In an instant aman stood before the in- 
quirer in a warlike attitude, and exclaim- 
ed, ** Lam a Democrat, sir! ”’ 

** You are?”’ 

** Yes, sir, lam!” 

‘Well, just you step round the corner 
with me, and [’ll show you a fellow who 
said I couldn’t find a Democrat in the 
ward! Ain't Aea liar, I should like to 
know?” 

I omit the ‘* presumptuous bluntness,” 
which has been spoken of before, and the 
“lucky hitting upon what is strange,”’ as 
that seems to be a characteristic of all 
wit. 

I have thus endeavored to explore this 
verbal labyrinth, without any clue to 
guide me, though my readers may accuse 
me of following a long yarn. 

It is a relief to be safely through, in the 
atmosphere of commonplace, every-day 
life once more. After my long wanderings 
I go back to my remark at starting that 
it is impossible to define wit, for ‘* often 
it consisteth in one hardly knows what, 
and springeth up one can hardly tell 
how.”’ 

Kate A. Sansorn. 


‘ 
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— Wnar an ugly business this is of 
saying good-by! awkward or grievous as 
ceremony or sentiment predominates in 
the relation. Who has not learned how 
hard it is to get away, even from a simple 
morning call, wita tolerable grace, and 
who has not felt that in the most painful 
parting the manner and method of the 
last adieux have a keenness of discomfort 
especially theirown? But of all farewells 
the hardest to say seems to be that of the 
scenic artist to his public. It sees behind 
it so little substantial and permanent gain 
to reflect on, it contemplates no continued 
relation or happy reunion. It is the trag~ 
edy of artistic natures that as they are 
largely concentred on personal and imme- 
diate relation or efficiency, they have little 
solid basis of reliance when these are 
withdrawn. The poet may still live in 
his poems, the philosopher in his theory, 
the philanthropist in his labors. These 
have not only the recollection of the fact 
but its permanent achievement. The ac- 
tor or singer has but his memories, and 
even these exist but for him. Once with- 
drawn from the scene of bis triumph its 
echoes die out with fatal facility. His 
voice once silent, and his personal mag- 
netism removed, his spell over our hearts 
or our imagination is broken. Le roi est 
mort, vive le roi! Other voices take up 
the strain, other aspirants fill the va- 
cant place, and our fickle homage is as 
lightly and easily transferred as it was 
lightly and easily given. It inheres, too, 
in the esthetic constitution to limit itself 
almost exclusively to its one form of ex- 
pression. Art is a hard mistress. Who- 
so would find her kind must keep her law, 
and hers alone. Rarely shall we see a 
man or woman great in song or drama 
who has attained even moderate excellence 
in any other line. Nor, if time and cir- 
cumstance allowed, does nature herself 
lend the means. When she grants to any 
one the gift of music or the mimic art, 
it is usually under stern conditions. 
‘* This,”’ she seems to say, “shall be his 
one and only furm of expression. What- 
ever breadth or richness of nature, 
strength of will, or clearness of brain he 
may possess, shall find its vent through 
this channel, and no other. The great 


dramatic artist, especially in music, is apt 
to have a limited nature—great on this 
one side by exceptional endowment and pe- 
culiar culture, feeble on all others by the 
very intensity and exclusiveness of its uni- 
tary development. But it seems the sad 
characteristic of genius in the beautiful 
arts to wither almost as quickly as it 
blooms. Even the poet finds the climac- 
teric of his creative power coincident with 
that of his temperament and physique, 
and the glow of imagination and feeling 
alike too often fades with the heyday of 
the blood and the vigor of the frame. 
How much more in those representative 
forms of art which rely for their power di- 
rectly on physical instruments and means 
of delineation, on voice and gait and fea- 
ture, on the energy of health and youth, 
the magie of the eye, the electric shock of 
personal magnetism! Where the cessa- 
tion of any form of artistic labor not only 
relegates the performer to inactivity and 
neglect, but involves the sad confession 
of personal decadence besides, what won- 
der that so many should linger on the 
stage long after the fact of their failing 
power may be read in the reluctant atten- 
tion and cold approval of their hearers? 
The scenic artist lives on excitement and 
applause, and these he can gather but 
from one source—the public. No sad 
self-knowledge, no philosophic resignation 
avails to still his craving for that which 
temperament and habit have made his 
daily food, and the biography of art is 
melancholy with the record of genius 
striving, helplessly out of season, to re- 
tain its prestige, grasping feebly and 
painfully, but obstinately, for the crown 
which has long fallen from its grasp. 
When, therefore; we see among us this 
winter two, or even three of the great 
singers of a former time, let nu impatience 
of physical defect, no ungenerous resent- 
ment for apparent indiscretion or persist- 
ence move us to unkindly reproof. It be- 
comes us to pity, not blame. There were 
giants in those days. Although these, 
their pale spectres, now move but voiceless 
and impalpable among us, like the shades 
of Homeric heroes in the Elysian Fields, 
we may still dimly gather some hint of 
their former greatness, and honor even in 
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their present weakness, the long and 
glorious memory of their past. 


— No such cold deduction is needed 
when the greatest instrumentist of the 
day comes to us in the fuli glory of 
his. power and the noontide of his fame. 
What need to add one more voice to 
the general acclaim which pronounces 
Rubinstein the king of pianists? Why 
should the Nebulous Person, in his tech- 
nical weakness and misty modesty, waste 
words in expatiating on execution and 
expression, on trickling clearness of ca- 
denza, or sonority of cantabile, or deli- 
cacy of touch? Others, with more ade- 
quate knowledge and at more fitting sea- 
son, have done this in sufficiency. Be 
it enough for him to join in the gen- 
eral hymn of praise, and to rejoice that 
once more the attractive force of our own 
wealth and culture has had its perfect 
work and drawn to us the best that Eu- 
rope can send us, an artistic perfection 
which we can hardly appreciate and, at 
present at least, could not dream of creat- 
ing, but which we long to study and per- 
haps in the fulness of time to imitate. 
But one or two evident comments we may 
venture. And the first will be to call at- 
tention to the fact, long palpable to all 
students of social phenomena—the force of 
collective and inveterate culture, the im- 
mense advantage, in artistic regards, 
which inheres in the older civilizations as 
compared with the new. Art isa habit 
and an atmosphere as well as an idea. 
The latter admits of easy transmission, the 
former requires hereditary tendency and 
personal contact. With the Kuropean, 
art is in the air, with us not, and the in- 
frequent whiffs we can draw from the 
other side, the brief inspiration of tempo- 
rary residence, have not so leavened our 
souls or our temperaments as to make it 
aught but a hothouse product—an excep- 
tional grace of occasion and concurring 
circumstance. Even supposing in the 
American constitution that inherent capa- 
city for the aesthetic which we are glad to 
hope, the general knowledge, the daily 
unconscious habit and tendency necessary 
for its best development are yet far in the 
future. When music is in our blood as 
well as in our thoughts or our desire, our 
musicians will be born, not made ; and our 
nascent artists may hope to grow to the 
full stature of Rubinstein, when, starting 
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with something akin to Kubinstein’s an- 
tecedents, they move and breathe amid Ru- 
binstein’s associations and surroundings. 
In sooth the great artist plays too well. To 
the ear of the average layman his wonder- 
ful skill somewhat runs to method. Let 
it be understood less as an officiai criticism 
than as expressing the feeling of many re- 
fined and sensitive people, when we say 
that in the splendor of his perfected exe- 
cution he occasionally neglects, or seems 
to neglect, the claims of the less highly- 
trained sense, the plainer marking of me- 
lodic outline, the strong accentuation of 
simple feeling which carries such force to 
the untechnical‘among his hearers. And 
again, these concerts only confirm an ob- 
servation, long familiar to the Nebulous 
mind, that the piano-forte is no instru- 
ment for large halls. Whatever the in- 
terest of the managerial pocket may re- 
quire, that of the public and of art de- 
mand that it should be heard in limited 
spaces and under the best acoustic condi 
tions. The piano has not the penetrating 
keenness of the violin or the resonant 
strength of brass or reed. The music it 
interprets may be heard in all its merely 
formal relations, in pitch and time, accent 
and definition, at considerable distance, 
but its sensuous quality is lost ; it acts on 
the understanding rather than on the ner- 
vous system and the feeling. In any lim- 
its wider than those of the chamber cen- 
cert room, its color and richness are apt to 
evaporate, and fine distinctions are lost. 
Its massive forte becomes a meaningless 
thunder, its silvery trill or cadenza an 
insignificant and almost inaudible tinkle. 
Its material limitations predominate un- 
pleasantly over its spiritual qualities ; it 
becomes of the wood woody and of the 
wire wiry, rather than, as it should be, 
the spontaneous utterance of genius 
through mechanism—the song of the soul. 
To make due Allowance for this drawback 
of distance or unfavorable position, the 
hearer needs long and specific practice in 
the hearing if not in the actual execution 
of piano-forte music, and to a large pro- 
portion of even discreet and by no means 
ignorant listeners, the difference between 
hearing a great performer in a neat and 
cosy chamber and such an ‘ antre vast ”’ 
as Steinway’s or the Academy, will make 
all the difference between hearty and in- 
stinctive delight on the one hand and at 
least partial discontent on the other. 
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— Ir is an instinctive impulse which 
inspires the wish to behold the features 
and know the personality of a favorite au- 
thor. Irresistibly, as we read, there rises 
before the imagination some conception, 
however vague, of his individual presence. 
In the shrewd humor and good natured 
misanthropy of ** Pendennis,”’ we infer 
the quick blue eye and jovial smile of 
Thackeray, and read the leonine brow, 
stern mouth, and, rugged features of Car- 
lyle, between the lines of ‘*‘ Hero Wor- 
ship ’’ or the ** Latter Day Pamphlets.”’ 
In the earliest time this desire was quench- 
ed and satisfied in its inception. Say 
rather, it had not time to be born. For 
the author was his book; the book had 
no existence but in the author. In those 
anti-Cadmean days when Hoe and Har- 
per, even Caxton and Gutenberg still lay 
far in dim futurity, the printed page was 
not, but only the man instead. The poet 
or the historian was his own publisher. 
Herodotus, we are told, read his own an- 
nals at the Grecian games. The rhapso- 
dist of the period wandered, lyre in hand, 
from court to camp, from fair to festival, 
throwing off impressions and furnishing 
his proofs as he went. Each successive 
edition was taken up as soon as issued, and 
the volume of his voice determmed that 
of his works. Later times have made di- 
vorce between the author and his prod- 
uct. The literary lion eats, drinks, and 
is merry or sad, much like his unleonine 
neighbors. His humanity is precisely that 
of his fellow-men, ‘* and the tears of it are 
wet.”’ His writing is another matter, the 
product of an inner consciousness, of pro- 
found underlying processes, which must, in 
the nature of things, escape the careless 
public observation. The profoundest 
thinker and poet of our own country has 
the outward seeming ofa shy, quiet, gentle, 
and rather awkward country parson, and 
no one would detect the metaphysic sub- 
tlety of ** Blougram,”’ or the splendid pas- 
sion of ‘* Pippa’’ in the polished ele- 
gance of Robert Browning. 


— Yet though more resigned than form- 
erly toaccept the book instead of the man, 
and in our contentment with his coined 
thought to forego all knowledge of an in- 
dividuality beyond our ken, we have not 
lost all traces of curiosity or sentiment in 
the premises. Whena well-known writer 
emerges from his privacy and consents to 
allow us the opportunity of comparison 
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between his product and himself, what he 
thinks and what he is, we seize it eagerly. 
Dickens, it is safe to say, might have read 
like a fresh water sophomore, yet always 
found an audience, so he read Sam Wel- 
ler and Sairy Gamp ; and Tennyson might 
travel from Dan to Beersheba, reaping 
golden harvests as he went, with the “ Prin- 
cess *’ or ** Maude ’’ and ** In Memoriam ”’ 
in his portfolio. The great writers of the 
age, to say nothing of the small ones, are 
growing more and more alive to this trait 
of popular feeling, and seizing the occa- 
sion of throwing themselves into more 
immediate and sympathetic contact with 
their readers than is possible through 
the slower, more obstructed medium of 
presses and publishers. The arrival, 
proximate or actual, of such men as Tyn- 
dall and Froude and Yates, only carries out 
the suggestion so lately given by Dick- 
ens and Thackeray. It is in itself both 
a significant feature in the literary life of 
the day, and pregnant with good augury 
for the future. Both parties, the lecturer 
and his audience, will profit by the trans- 
action, and to each the gain will be two- 
fold. The wise man who is to instruct us 
will go back the wiser for his experience 
—richer in hope and sympathy for the 
temporary contact with congenial natures, 
stronger through the reflex magnetism 
of recipient souls, clearer in aim, more 
discreet and intelligent in process for ob- 
serving the practical working of his own 
mind on the general intelligence. W hat is 
more, and more to the purpose for his own 
immediate interests, he will make money ; 
and how desirable that is in these pip- 
ing times any one may guess. The audi- 
tor, on the other hand, will have a chance 
to satisfy a natural and not unlaudable 
curiosity, to explain perhaps some haunt- 
ing doubts or paradoxes, to get rid of 
some unreasonable or unnecessary preju- 
dices. Besides this, he will gain with 
the gain of his author. He will get back 
individually some of the advantage which 
he and his fellows have collectively con- 
ferred, and may fairly hope that the next 
tale or poem, lecture or treatise, will come 
home more sympathetically to his taste 
and habit, will be written more genially 
on his own plane, and appeal more di- 
rectly to his needs. 


— It would hardly be a very novel or 
startling remark to suggest that the ave- 
rage American is physically a lazy animal, 
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That is to say, whatever bodily exertion 
he is willing to undergo for some definite 
and demonstrable gain, he has little or no 
notion of using his muscular system “‘ for 
the fun of it.’”’ We have, here and there, 
it is true, a few starveling gymnastic as- 
sociations, a few sporadic oarsmen, and— 
if it be necessary to consider them an ex- 
ception to the rule—the all-pervading 
base-ball clubs, which have now become 
as much a trade as any other, and almost 
lost their character as a form of amuse- 
ment. But with these exceptions—and 
they do not count largely in the general 
sum—the Yankee is a preéminently 
wretched creature at all times when he is 
thrown back on his physique for amuse- 
ment, most especially when he is turned 
out to grass, sv to speak, in his brief pe- 
riod of aestivation at mountain or seaside, 
and invited to divert himself with some- 
thing more fresh, hearty, and natural 
than cocktails, fast horses, polities, or 
flirtation. Generally speaking, he does 
nothing of the sort. True to his instincts, 
he brings his city habits with him, and 
with a certain mournful pertinacity settles 
back into his well-worn practice of bodily 
sloth, plus cerebral and nervous stimula- 
tion. When unable for any reason to get 
the latter, his lot is pitiable to a degree. 
No one familiar with our summer resorts, 
especially those of a quieter kind, but has 
smiled at the melancholy spectacle of 
hotel piazza or bar-room lined with a 
fringe of drooping masculine wall-flowers, 
in Windsor chairs discontentedly tipped 
against the wall, drowsing over yesterday’s 
paper, crooning fretfully about politics, 
and waiting with the sickness of hope de- 
ferred for the afternoon hour to bring 
round the chronic buggy or the equally 
chronic dinner bell. 


— Tuvs the Nebulous Person in his own 
summer sojourns has found it pitiably 
hard to get any one to come and play with 
him. In this matter he has usually found 
himself out of harmony with the prevail- 
ing habits of the place and the people. 
The accepted watering-place amusements 
are to him too often either tasteless or un- 
attainable. The joy of cocktail, though 
to some palates keen, is certainly transient, 
and, too oft repeated, brings headache and 
remorse. The nicotian weed, at first 
soothing, is finally sure to stupefy. The 
newspaper—good heavens! don’t we go 
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to the country for the very sake of forget- 
ting Grant and Greeley, ‘‘ Times”’ and 
** Tribune,” for a blissful fortnight, if we 
can! The buggy, good in its way, but 
limited to level regions and beaten tracks, 
is terribly cramping to the body and ex- 
haustive to the pocket. Flirtation end 
euchre are seductive but exciting, limited 
in temporal and local relation, and better 
for rainy evenings, or sweet half hours of 
post-prandial twilight, than for the full, 
rich, life-like intensity, the ‘long blue 
solemn hours serenely flowing,’’ of sove- 
reign day. What todothen? Why walk, 


of course. 


— Wr feel it when we get to the country. 
When the noble stretch of sand-beach or 
picturesque cliffs, the grand green tangle 
and slope of Berkshire hills lie fair before 
him, the hapless cit is fain to shrink 
from the evident scramble for fear of aching 
knees and that remorseless stiffness of the 
flexor muscles which sends him zizzag- 
ging up stairs like a pair of dividers, re- 
volving pivot-fashion on each foot in sue- 
cession. Only the sensible man who has 
kept himself in training knows the joy of 
a first-class tramp across country, up the 
mountain path, or through the forest, free 
and at ease in the athletic simplicity of 
his old blue shirt, flannel trousers, stick, 
and wide-awake. And for the women— 
if there is a prettier picture than a fine, 
healthy, active girl in broad hat and gaunt- 
lets, with the simple walking-sacque, 
giving free play to arms and chest, and 
the short skirt, just kilted high enough to 
keep it free of the underbrush and give 
hint of the rounded ankle and firm, shape- 
ly foot in its stout balmoral boot—if any- 
thing at once more animated, graceful, 
natural, and vigorous than this can be 
found, the Nebulous Person would like 
to see it. As he glances at the quiet 
figure and placid face of the dear compan- 
ion beside him, the Nebulous Person sees 
rise befure his mental vision just such a 
picture, from the note-beok of memory. 
He remembers how in years now, alack! 
long gone, he and she, in just such 
mountain trim, used to go wandering over 
the breezy hills and smiling White Moun- 
tain intervales; and for one short moment 
he is young again and walks one» more, 
light of heart and light of limb, among 
the scenes and the associat+s of an active 
and a hopeful time. 








